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PART IL 

DEMONOLOGY- 


At the coranienceinent of this Part, devoted to a description of 
the Chine&e world of spoctrea, devils or demoda, it ia necessnij 
to repeat what has been aaid in CHi. XV of Part 1 on the fanihu 
mentftl conceptions nbout those beings. We saw there, that though 
every ahcn and kwel may work both good and evil, yet the 
special function of the kwei, in their quality of partielea of the 
Yin, or that Breath of the Universe which U idcntiBed with dark¬ 
ness, cold, death and destruclion, is to act as maloficQnt spirits, 
and as rewarders of good and punishers of evil under the supreme 
control of Heaven. We have further seen there, that tminy of them 
are ghosts of the dead, and therefore possess human attributes, and 
that they appear to the living under a great variety of circumatanoea, 
keeping’up friendly or unfriendly intercourse witli them, Pinaliy, 
Chapter XVI of Part I has showed us, that such human sjiectres 
eicreise retributive justice on those who harmeil them during their life. 

We have now to sketch In a series of chapters the prominent 
part which the demon-world plays in the mind and rel^ion of 
the Chinese people, and the widespread customs which have arisen 
therefrom in their domestic and social life. In fidhliiug this task, 
wc shall ateadfaslly pursue the same jiath we have hitherto 
followed iu this work, and treat the subject historically i that ia to 
say, wc shall continually look into the past for light upon notions 
and customs still extant or already obsolete, and thus trace out 
their antiquity and development. This method will also have the 
advantage of bringing out in strong relief tho great fiict, which 
always forces iteolf prominently upon the notifsc of every serious 
student of the Chinese nation i that its present in almost every 
rcsjject is ita post, and its past its present. 

Though we mostly find, the earliesit times, roalefiixjnt spirits 

so 
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deiitited in litemliire hj the chiiracter kwei, and occnsiomlly 
ljy fij? shen, still other written OHnie^ far them eiriatj hut they ure 
actually obsolete, nr nearly so, anH! we do not find tliem used in 
writings of the past and Ilia present except aa a pedantic lUsplay 
of learning. As suck we liave or 5^, ki, only mentioned by 
Liu Ngaru who wrote; "The people of King liave their kwei, 
jind those ol Yueli their k K The Si^jv»A icen gives ns the term 
h u, attesting that it means * a destructive, evil spectre'* *, 
and the KHanghi Dictionary has the follnwing scries: sih; 

yin;U kiangj wcjj cud furthormom, ch'iao, a 
slightly mischievous spectre? teng, a spectre in the airi ^ 

kuJi. a heaiUess spectrej kill, a mimspectre; and ^ lei, 
a thander-sjjeetre. Probably most of ihesja rare characters am written 
forms of local terms, either formerly in nae, or fltill employed liere 
or there. None of them occura in the Classics. Mach oftener we 
find in the books the terms Jl^ mo, and ya-ch'a, ns 

trauscriptLooB ot the hidian terms Mam and Yaks ha, imjjorted bx- 
BuddIliam. They need not occupy us until we treat of this religion. 
There exist a few special terms for certain classes of ajwiclraa, which 
we shall dtdy mention in speaking of those classes. 

fiikewise, the infiaences which spectres ciercis© m the world of 
men, or the effi^cta thereof, are ilenoted by special terms. In the 
first place we have one which means pernicious nr baleful in general, 
viis, hiung. We have seen on pige 416 that Wnng ClYung 
UMid this ward in this sense as early ns the first ccntuiw of our cm. 
It stands as the opposite of ^ k Ih, felicity, which tke sh en or good 
spirits and gods bestow, especially in requital of sacrifires offered to 
them. Another comuiou term cxproaslve of the harmful influences 
of Hpectreti, is ^ / no, xvilh which the reader baa made acquaint¬ 
ance on jwige 43U. Blit no word of tlie same moaning is used with 
so much frequency as ^ sie. 

To understand this word, the reader has to recall to mind what 
he learned in this work as the great fundamental tenet of China's 
Cosmology, Philosophy, Pflyehology and Thefilogy, namely that the 
shea cunstitUite the Tang and the kwei the If in* and that* 


lieh Atah ch. fS. 
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TEUfSl D^NOT^^<G SPECTRES AND THEIR I?rEIjtrENCE3, 

whereos tbE Tang and tbe Yin constUate the Tkd or Course of 
Nature, the 5hen and the kwel are the furL-es hj which the Tao 
operates, i'i'iirthor we have to retiliffl! the doctrine that the lao 
represents all that is ‘correct, normal, or right" in the Universe, 
that is to say, ]£ ching or t« an, including all correct add 
righteona dealings of men and spirits, which alone eminently, nay 
exclusively, promote universal happiness and life. All other acts, as 
they oppi^se the Tao, are pnh ching or piih twan 

, "nbnonttal, incorrect", or, os it b specially expressed, sie 
Of ^ yin. Tin esentially racana overflowing as water, exccfistve, 
soipasslng due limits, and therefore comprises also the sense of evil 
in generalj ^vhieh is also the case with aid. Both words occur in 
the Clasrica, and therefore are of a great age. 

It is clear that both among men and spectres there nmy Iw snch 
antwiiftlural actions which are sid or t'in. They are all detrimental 
to the good of the world, destroy the prosperity and peace which 
arc the highest gootl of man, and, as a consequencje, all gowi, 
benefichd government j they may thus endanger the oorld and the 
Throne. If they proceed from men, they ought to be combated by 
everybody, and eradicated * it is the natimd duty of right-minded, 
orthodox rulers and Etatesmen to persecute such heresies, and even 
the thoughts and sayings which produce them, the more so its they 
may he dotriineiiUil to virtue and morality, without which humanity 
cannot iiossibly prosper, nor durably exist, Md when such actions 
proceed from spirits, a defensive war should lie wagi^ against them 
by man, with or without the help of his gfwd spirits and gods; 
they should be combated, repulsed, driven away and exorcised, if 
posiibb annihilated, by artful expedieuts. Man in the course of 
time has contrived quite an ahuiulance of these* properly speaking 
that warfare never pauses, and U carried on quite syatematiesUy 
every dav tliruugliout the ciupire.^ Wo shall have to devote the 
fourth Part of this Book to its description. 

The sie then are, as tlm Chinese themselvca explain it, 

abnormal, incorrect breaths or influences , or 
“spectral influences". TIvey are, of course, also called puh tao 
*not tao'*, that b to say, not in harmony with the 
correct course or laws of Nature. We need hardly add, that whereas 
the word flie always suggests spectres, it actually has got the 
meaning of ‘spectre” or ‘spectrar. 

The work of spirits b ubo called ^ auL This character sceiua 
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to mean what h produced or emitted ( jjj ) by spirittml maDfetation 
(;^)j indeed, the icairned Yen Shi-ku attests this in his commentary 
on the Books of the Karly Ilun Dynasty, os he says: ^ That graphic 
“ sign is compo^d of itnd , tJie latter eomponeut indicaling 
“that sui means that by which the kwei and the shen manifest 
“ themsoim to man” ^ It is a chameter of respectable age, as it 
occurs in the 7w 

Finally we have to mention the terms sheng and ^ ta'ai, 
which we may translate by calamities inflicted by nature. These too 
are very old. They occur in the Canon of Shim, one of the oldest 
parts of the Sfm There we tind the phrase: “he pardoned 

** (hia oflicuds) if calemltiea (not eansed by them) occurred; bnit if 
* they olfcaded presumptuously and persistently, ho punished them 
■with the death of rebels'''* In another section of the Shu kintj, 
which is n kind of instruction given to a prince on bis investitvire 
With a feudal state, we read; “If men are responsible for slight 
■evil which is not caused by cahimities (sheng), but merely by 

■ their persistent doings and their volunLiry acts, unlawfully, pur- 

■ poscly — altlmugh tluit evil for which they are reaponsiblo be 

■ small, you uuiy nut but put them tu deatk. And w hen men have 

■ to Huaw'er for great evil which b not causeil by their persistent 
“ doings, but only by adaraities (sheng and ts"^ai), or accidentally, 
“if they make a complete confession of their guilt, you may not 
“ put them to death” K 

The same Classic also mentions somethncB ■heavenly ciikmities” 
or calamities sent down C[{^) by Heaven, w'hich no doubt means 
calamities inflicted by this supreme natural power through the 
agency of its spectres. Ts'ai and sheng also occur in the KtA 
hjiif in the same sense, and ts'^ai, besides, in some other Classics ^ 


‘ S^-Se Hi iSt ^^ s$^Jr ^ A tfe- 

lung of tlie ttwkB of tba EaH? Hau Djn., ch, 45, U 15* 

» A ^ p. # ® . 75 fi ^, g ft. A. xCa. 

® ‘A. Sira, 

AnnouncHmonl of Klian^;''. 

^ Aift; 

tt ShffiiR 11 iiFrt ci^iuyBr^ to hftTc in rJaffi-rait nnil olheir pre-Otirirtinn litontUira 
X.h» uiQiintii:' pf unnnees coumitttivl involunUnity of inodrnrtentJj* 
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We need, of course^ boidly add that yet other term a exprefiidng 
misfortune are used to denote the work of spectres. Nor need we 
state that the spectres and their baleful work are regularly eon* 
founded together and, as a consequence, most of the terms given 
above virtually occur as denouiimitious for the spectres themaelves. 
This is more particularly the maewitb yao, sic, sui, and sheug^ 
ImegiDation has even crcat(?d a special category of spectres, called 
hohsheng Black Calamities, of whioh we shall speak 

in Chapter XJTL 



CHAPTER 1. 


ON TUE OMNtraESEKCE ANR 1IULTITC0E OP SPECTRES. 

The do^nia, prevmling in China from the earliest times, that the 
Universe is filled in id] its pjirts with ehen and kwei, naturalty 
implies that devils iitid damans mnat also swarm about the Jiomes 
of men in numbers inestimable. Tt is, in fiicl, an ojciom wlu'ch 
constantly comes out in conversing with the people, that they haunt 
every frDqnented and lonely spot, and that no place exists where man. 
h safe from them. Even the privy is not respected, and the nnmeroos 
narratives, transmitted by hooka and hy word of month about 
people frightened, maltreated and killed there, point eipUcitly to 
a tendency of spectres to select preferably for their cruel and inalign 
eiploits those malodorous spnts, where man is so lundy and help¬ 
less, Public roads are infested and haunted by them everywhere, 
Espcially during the night, when the {Kiwer of the yin part of 
Natnro, to whidi spectres belong especially, is strongest. Numerous, 
in Ihct, are the tales of wretches who, having been accosted by 
such natoral foes of man, were found dead on the roudshlc without 
the slightest wound or injury being visible: their souls had simply 
been snatched out of them. Many v[ctim.s of such encounters could 
find ihflir way home, but merdy to die miserably tiiere shortly 
after. Others, hit by devilish amowa, got bolls or tumors which 
tswrled them off, or died even wlthonl any such visible marks of 
the shots. And how many wayfarers have fallen in with whole 
gangs of demons, with whom they engaged in pitched battles. They 
might stand their ground moat heroically^ and ultimately worst 
their as&iiknts; yet, hardly at home, they succumbed to sickness 
and death. And who could nuoiber the houses haunted by spectres 
which lirought disease and death on the inmates, and thus remiered 
those houses vlrtnally nninhahitahls? ‘ In Tungdai (prov. of Shan- 

tung) there was a dwelling where the Ch*en clan livud, over a 
■ hundred strong. One fine morning the (water in the) boiler on 
‘ which the food being steamed, would not bubble. They lifted 
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* up thi! pot coDlaioing the food* and glanced into the boiler, 

* when lo! n greybeard ruse otit of it* This event Iwl them to 
go to a diviner. 'This h an important appirition', this man snid, 

which portends the dtstruction of » family; go home, make 
“ weapons in greiit numbers, end liave them jdaced againat the 
“walls [it the gate: then iasten the gate firmly on the inside, and 
‘sliould horsemen apprar with banners and canopios and knock at 
“ the door — beware of answering them 

“ With this advice they went homo* All hands armed, end mure 

* than a hundred weapons were prucured* whieh tlicy phn2eti against 
“the rooma finnkmg the g;ito. Indeed, some men apjjenred; but 
“ however loudiv they shouted, no answ'cr was given thorn* Their 
" leaderj enraged by that silence, ordered them to scale the gate* 
“ But no sooner had bis men cast a glance behind it and seen those 
‘ hundred weapons of nil siaes^ than they retreated, from the giite 
“ to report to bim. The new's thre^v llie leader into great con star- 
“nation, 'Tell our men to come here immediately!^ he exchuraed 
“to those that stood by, *if they do not forthwith come, not one 
“will get away from hercj kow' shall I then escape piinishujcnt[ 
“ Some eighty miles hence to the north, one liuadred and thirty 
“people live; let us take them instead"* Ten days afterwarda this 

* w hole family had died out* It also belonged to the Gh^eti ckn” ^ 
Not even the esbtbllsbments of virtuous monustiuism are exempt 

from attacks of the mabcious ilemou wurld, “In the Lung-eh'ing 
“district” there was a Baddbbt moiiastcT}^ named Tiing-ko, which 


m ^ . S. - 6 sR ^ ^ tfi ttj, -0! 6(6 h, i> 

® S P'1 

s M i« pn ft ft - .se ^PI«, m 

A.^AliPIft HA 
^j'ws )^. ffi P'1 ft ^r37. 

iH: tt W A + ffi W ^ = p. 5 + 

0 Itfc ^ ?E t: 156 ^ . tft; ^ ft IB; M :zr- '*«’ «. 

a. AE Ts'ln-cfan ^ in Knruuli, 
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* ciercised a mjaterious attnwtian. Pram its laftj balconies tho wide 
® honV-on could be contemplated, ant! its windows oponing on the 
“ celestial orb gave access to the wind. TourLsts {voting tlie place in 
■crowds) mused it to look like a busy market. 

■ One fine day there began to occur thereill-bodingandstrango things. 
' Pot-sherds wore tlmown down from the hii-* and dust was whirled 

■ up, so that nobody dared to stand upright, and the resident monks 
"found do rest at night. Their garmentB and religious instruments 

■ disappeared now imd then, and were recovered afterwards. A Taoist 
■doctor heard of it. * Whence have those ilbboding spiritB the courage 

to do such tbinga? he said; *| cuu eicpel them'. And the monies^ 

■ very glad to hear it, hustenctl to invite him to their home. 

"The doctor strode tlirough the gate. He stepped the Yu dance 
■in llie grmt temple, and mutlered the incantations of the celestial 
‘p^eng plant in n very harsh tone of voice. After u good while 
ho missed his Ixjtinct^ and the bystanders clearly saw it flung 
through the jiir over tlie wall. When he had recovered it, and 
flxod it on his head witJji a tkroat-biiDd, he went on reciting 
his iiuantations and striding round the place, but succeaaivoly 

■ his robe was taken oil him, hia girdle was loosened, and his 
"trousers slippeil offj and whan even his cowl in which he had 

■ his written churmB and other nequiremenlg for his arts, disappeared 
■in a moment, he slunk away like a wolf Several days after this, 

the tjowl wua found at the bottom of a hedgO'row by u neighbouring 

* villager while digging in the ground b 
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• The prefect of the district, Tu Yen-fan, an upright and straight- 

• forward man, went in person to the apt to see what had hap- 

• pned. ‘How is it that such things come to pass here?* he 

• exclaimed. He then sat down cross-legged, while the spectres flung 
-down from the air a disorderly mixture of written leaflets in 
“countless numbers, bearing for the most part complete sentences 

• full of insults and malice. No sooner had the prefect deciphered 

• the contents of one or two and understood their meaning, than 

• he too hurried home. Still an inspector, Wang Chao-wei by name, 

• relied enough on his blood and breath (innate pwer) to resort 
“ boldly to the spt and scold and revile (the spectres); but scarcely 

• had he arrived, when a big stone smote him in the loins, and 
“sent him back''*. 

Ghosts of improprly buried dead, haunting dwellings with injurious 
effect, and not laid until re-buried decently, ore the subject of 
many written tides. But these tales are of little interest; hence we 
confine ourselves to referring the reader to the one we gave on 

page <t45. Naughty demons and devUs do not even respect the 

deep recesses of Imprial harems. We read, for example, “that the 
- Forbidden City was haunted in the Suen hwo priod (1119—1126) 

• by a being known as Ini, a lumpish thing without head or 

• eyes. Its hands and feet were covered with hair shining as 

• varnish. When at midnight a thundering noise was heard *, the 
•people in the Forbidden City all cried: ‘The lai is coming!* 

• and they bolted the doors of all buildings. Sometimes the spectre 

• lay down in the bod of a lady of the harem, which was 

• then felt to be warm; and at dnybrtaik it rolled out of the l>ed 

• and disappeared, nobody knowing where it had gone. And when 

• the ladies of the harem dreamed that they were sleeping with some- 

• body, that somebody was tlic lai”*. 


WJ * Sg ffo ^ ^ 

^ * Si , ^ IS « ^ ^ IB ^ . 

X^ H^IflS^ liiL:fr Bl 
tt B5 gfi ^M H'J S A 5 I® 

K K, cb. 367. 

2 Tbe word lai in its wriiton foiTn shows a dog and thunder. 

® St HB H ^ B If . tjd «Ig HR, ^ 
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Being as&miilnfed with t^ie Yin or the dark half of the llniverse, 
ghosts are bound to oondne their tieedB of evil Cfspecuilly to the 
nigbt‘tinie^ more pertioukrly to the deepest port of it,, thut is to 
say, the third wateh, w'hich lasts from eleven tn one. Id deduuoe^ 
however, of this uatujal law, they go out for mischief very often 
in broad daylight and under the brightest sun. 

■ In Ch*ing-shun, an aged sire, Ngun by name, had a passion for 
^ agricuLtund work Once in autumn, when the biiekwheat wels ripe 
'‘and cut, and stotal in sbteks on the higlier parts of the ground 

* and in the fieldl-paths, he told his Uhmirers to take advantage 
‘ of the mtxjiilight and bring their ItGided wains to the place where 
'‘the grain was to be piled up, com-thievea being known to live ip 

* the nearest vilhige. And while the fnU wains were on their way 
“ home, he remained on the spot, to guard the rest* 

■* His head resting upon his lancse, lie lies down under the o]jeii 
“ Eiky, and his eye-lids droop, when suddenly he heara the crackling 
" nuifie of human feet on the dry buckwheat stubble. Vllorc the 
■rude visitors are', he thinks, quickly niising up his hcod^ hut 
*a tall devil it is, upwards of one chung in height, with red 

* hair and tangled beard. It ia already so near, that In Lis terror 
*time fails him to devise anything better than to jump np 
*and stab at the monster* With » thundering shout the spectre 

■ vanishes, and the old man, fearing ita return, shouldem his lancc 
'and walks home. 

‘‘On the way be falls in with hla kbourors, to whom he relates 

■ his adventure, w‘arning them not to go to the spot; but tliey do 
'' not altogether believe him* Neiit day, as they are sunning grain 
“ in the threyhing-floor, they suddenly hear a noise in the air. 
**lhere is the speetre again \ the old man cries, terror-stricken, 
'‘and he takes to his heels, everybody following his example. The 

^ . j^c a W iE ^ rfi 

"tfe- 

a <I 1 JJ 1 I| calliHiiicm of lubcelliuiiHi Id tlj* Sung [Teriod, bj Chiio Tan 

Q Yg , noiueij Yiifln-taiu ^ ^ , who prefect at Kitwi-nmsf fu ^ 
tulilueii, in the 11 inn ibun ^12Ain — i27&y Exli^cled frutn tht 

TS, wscIh ch, 1&3. 
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next hour sees them back m the same place, and the old sire 
orders tiiem to put a great noinber of Imwh and cro^-bows 
handy ugavnyt the spectre’s return, Next day it reappears 'mdecd. 
Several iirrowra at once wbiatlc through the air, which so ^are 
the spectre that U vanishes, to return no more for two or three 
days* The c»>m U then in the gniimry, hat the straw b lyi^ 
still scattered about. The old man gives orders to stack it. Me 
■ himself is on the stack to tread the slmw^ down i hut ere it has 
‘ risen a few feet high, he smldenly scans the dbhmce and exelaiuiB 
'airighted; 'The spectre is corning I’ Every one looks to Ins bow 
‘and his arrows, but the monster is tdready upon the agetl sue? 
‘he falle down, the demon snapss nt hU forehead, ami vanishes. 
‘Thecrowd hurries up to the stack to look at the old mam A piece 
« of his fuichead-bone, as large as tlie palm of a hand, quite 
‘ ./one and he lies insensible, recognkirig nobody, they toko hmi 
-to his house, where ho The spc^ctre appeared uo more, and it 
“ is unknown what apparition thia was . 

'IV Storv of thB dun in 'I'ang-lai (p. 471), sraong su temble 
;t h..voc was m»de by apecte, baa luugbt ua tb.t th«j band 
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togetlier in gangs and hordes, armed, equipped and led by ebieftains 
quite like terrestrial troopa and armies. Kwei ping^ or * spectral 
wartiuri , and their feuts, form in fact a main feature of China^s 
Detnonologj* 

Already on page 44a we saw them appear on the side of Shi 
Wan sni as his aniiliaries against relwls and cnetuiea, in reward 
for bis good treatincnt of the liones of their general. We read aUn 
in the Hooks ol the Tsin Dyntistvs When Sun Kgen altackecl 
* the liwui-kbi region, Wang Ning-chi was entreated by his 
‘fellow-officers to take measures against him; but instead of doing 
so, he retired into a cell to pray. On coming fartb from it, 
‘he said to his generals: “1 have besought the Great Tao to 
allow spectral soldiera to help us; the enemy therefore will be 
‘defeated'. Thus neglecting idl preparations, he was killed by 
‘Sun Ngcn"*, 

Especially singular it is to read of such boats of speotrta setting 
whole towns and countries in commotion, and demoralizing the 
people so thoroughly as to compel the authoritios to intenrenc, 
“Groundless rumoura about apectre-soldiera were abroad in Tsin- 
^yang (in Shansi pr.) in the thinl year of the Ho taking |^riod 
‘(A.D, 0 64). The people, to drive them away, Wt cmuloualy on 
‘copper and iron implements*. — And in the twenty-third* year 
‘uf the Ching yuon period, io the sixth month, when the cm- 
‘ peror was sojourning in the Eastern Capital, the people affrighted 
^ each other with spcctre-soldiers, and all ded, quite at a loss 
^ where to stay, here and there thronging, beating, mnimlng and 
^ wounding each other. At first the spectre^klierH crossed at the 
^ south of the lx>h river, causing tnmoltuoua hubbub in the wards 
and markets, and by and by they arrived on the northern banks. 
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* When they crossed the stream, a rattling noise was beard in 
“ the air as of lljousanda and myriads of chariots escorted by 

* stildiers and cavalry, and then euddenly the passage was finished. 
“ Every night they thus crossed the river twice or thrine. The 

* emperor was highly displeased at the matter; he ordered hiu 

* wu and hia Invokers to subdue them by means of sacrifices, and 
to set out every evening food and drink for tliem on the banks 

* of the Loh ” *. 

“In the second year of the Kieu chung period of the 'Fung 
“dynasty (A.D. 7813 false rainonjfB circuUted in the regions of 
“the lang-L&zS nod the Hwai about spectres coming from Hunan. 
“Some called them Iniiiy demons, while otheiB deckred them 
“ to be hairy men. It was reported that various hdea were told 
“ of them, and notiiing coukl be dene with auuceaa against them 
“in their variable forms. People would have it that they were 
= bent on eating Liie hearts of men, but kidnapped young chil- 
“dren of both sexes entire Frightened out of their wits, people 
“ often crowded together In their houses, kept up iluming fires 
“at night, and lacked counxge to sleep; they armed themselves 
“ with bows and swortls, and each time when the devils entered 
“ a house, all other fumilies beiit on wooden Ixiards ami copper 
“ utensils, thua proiliicing ii noise w'hich shook heaveo and earth* 
“ Some died of frantic terror. Such wjis the state of things every- 
“ where. The luandarins interfered, but they were powerless to put 

* a stop to the matter 
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‘A Ibrmer Judge of Merit of Yen-theu, Liii Ts'an hy nunie, 

■iirtd J>een on duty in Hwai and Szfi (in NgauhwuJ pV), arid 

‘therefore dwelt m Kwnng-ling with half a dozen jwsna, fellows 
‘all atmng and brave. With tliem lie kept watch by night* armed 
‘with l»ws and arrows. For the protection uf his nmny daughters 
they batretl the Jtidl cm tlie inside, and the young men were 
"going their rennda* when after midnight the sky was darkened 
‘and alarming cries of ^the spectres are heref were heard in the 
liall. The lads are startled, hut the door heing huned, they (xUinot 
* enter to run to the rcseuCj and tliey uiust content themselves 
‘ with keeping on the alert and peeping into the hull. They behold 
" a being like a couch; it has hriira and pncklea like a bedge- 
“hijg; it measures from three to four feet in height and has legs 
‘on the four aides, on which it hurries aronnd in the hall 

‘At its aide another spectre moves,, bkefc-haired, naked, and svith 

claws and teeth like swords. It aeiises the youngest tlnughter, and 
‘pula her on the hairy conch j thim it grasps the other girl, 
but at this critical moment the bmve lads push down the wail 
‘ liud cuter. They shoot their arrows into the couch, and it runs 
‘away with the other sjiectre; in a monient the lafter vanishea, 
" while the (xjuch runs eastward. Now it is hit so truly by a hundred 
‘and more aiwwshots, that it ainaul dy any farther. One of the 
men ^tches it, grasps the brigtiesi, with all his might galops along 
" with it, rind immediately both toiuble from the river-bridge. ‘1 have 
‘ray arras around the &|jectrer he cries, ‘it is brought to bav; be 
‘quickJ to the rescue with light!’ And by the light thevfind him— 
‘with lus arras round a pillar of the bridge. Liu with' his sons uU 
‘have nral-wouuds, and the yoiragodt girl is lying on the road” I 
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Even EtnprrrorB from the height of their throne hntcr interfered 
with each spectre-plagues^ In 1378, when the great foanilor of tJm 
Ming dj'nnistj had worn the crown for eleven yeiij^, Cliti LUng-bu, 
feudal niier of Yung-kia, a martial grandee who had acted a 
prominent part ia the e^tablbbraent of hia lord's sway over China, 

* reported tu the Throne that the open conntiy in the two dktricb 
“ of Ngandung and Muh-yang (b Kiang&j, on the Hwang-ho) was 
“so much infested bj noctnmaJ kwei, that the popnhition lived 

* in 11 state of aiEiritiu The Emperor then cuinposcdi a decree, by 
" which a commi^ioner was sent to that country to warn those 
“apectres and offer sacridees to them. That otiicer spoke to them 
" as follows ^: 

“'In this World of Light we bivc ceremonies and music, end 
"the World of Darkness has its kwei and its shen. The sacri- 
“fices the luiperiid House has to offer, serve for ruling the people; 
“ but the sivcrifices of the people exteud not further than to their 
“ancestors; all sacrifices which they might offer to other l>emgs 
‘are not agrecabic to the sheHj on account of their Ix^bg incon- 
" sidtent wdth the Rites. The spirits of the principal mountains, the 
“ seas and slreanis, and all other mountains and rivm which have 
“a place in the State Ckmon of SiicriliciEl Worship, have ail willioiit 
■ exception to accept orders frtun the Supreme Emperor (of Ocaven) 
“and bom the God of Earth about the way in which tliey are 
•to exercise their power to bestow felicity on good men and to 
“ visit the bad with misfortune. Hence, whenever felicity and mis- 
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‘fortune are distributed in an erroneous way, so that the people 

• feel dissatistied, we have to report to Ucaven the wrong they suffer. 

‘On the 14th of the fourth month of this year, which is the 
‘eleventh of the Hung wu period, an emissary from the feudal 
‘ruler of Yung-kia brought to Ug the message that in the 
‘country of the districts of Ngan-tung and Muh-yang several hun- 
‘dreds of beings at night appear with torches, sometimes in close 

* files, at other times spread abroad in all directions. When the 
‘afiVighted people try to drive them away, they become invisible, 

* and when they assail them, some seem to return the blows. As 
‘ We could not believe him in evciy respect, We now send sacri- 
‘ficial victims and most, convoke the kwei and shen, and warn 
‘and interrogate them in the following terms: 

‘*Since the Yuen dynasty has been dethroned, the people in 
‘ the Middle Kingdom, thrown into mud and upon burning coals 
‘(smarting under all sorts of calamity), have died in untold num- 

* Irers. Among these victims there are many to whom the sneri- 

■ ficea have been discontinued because of the destruction of tlieir 
‘ clan, and many also who, being separated in their lives from their 
‘parents, wives and children, died Ijefore the time filed by their 
‘natural destiny. Y"ou, torch-bearing spectres, are you,perchance of 

• those forlorn souls l>eloDging to nobody, anxious to receive sacrifices 
“from the living? Or are you bein^ separated for ever from your 

• parents, wives and children, and feeling exasperated because of 

• that? Or have you been killed iindcserveilly, without vengeance 
‘having been rendered for it? Or do you feel irritated because the 
‘government has Ijcen remiss in offering the reguhir annual sacri- 

* fices to you ? To one of those four categories you arc sure to 
‘belong; so We place those four questions before you; tell Us now 
‘ what is the cause of your behaviour? Ourselves since Our acces- 
*sion to the throne have sacrificed to the shen without falling 
‘short in any of the statutory ritual rescripts; but you have no 
“right to demand any sacrifices which We are not in duty bound 
‘ to offer. Torch-bcaring spectres, bring mishap on all whosoever 

* deserve it, but confer felicity on those who deserve to be happy, 

■ and do not do any evil to people inconsiderately, thereby bringing 

• upon yourself the punishments of Heaven ” 
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Nineteen years later, the same Son of Heaven had to wield his 
exorcising sceptre anew on behalf of his harassed subjects in the 
same region. *ln the thirtieth year of his reign, the country out- 

• side the suburbs of Ngan-tung was haunted by k w e i wandering 
about in broad daylight, and making noise in troops of hundreds, 

■ nay thousands. The emperor Kao prepared a writing, and socri- 
ficed to them, and then the spectres ceased”*. 

Such spectre-panics are also stated to have taken place in other 
parts of the empire. • According to the Grenenil Memoirs relating to 

• Szd-ch'wren, kwei entered the Ijaziuirs of VVu-Iung in the twenty- 
•tliird year of the Kin tsing period (A.D. 1544), and carried 
•people on their shoulders”*. *And according to the fieneral 
•Memoirs bearing on Kwangai province, there were yao and 
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‘Blieng Cpp. 4ftlj iim! 463) at work m Himg-cheii in the tepth 
‘month of tlie tkirty-sistk year of the same period. Before it 
‘was omde out what beingB they were, it was reported that 
“ they oaine Ernm the north, and passing through Kiangad reachcfl 
‘Kwangtang. Sometimes they penetrated into human dwellings 
‘ip the night, and there indulged in obscenities. Some showed 
‘themseWes in the shape of ising (a kind of ape)* nr as bat^^ 
‘monkeys or dogs, or ns hlack vapours apparently living tails 
*aiid claws with which they could inflict wounds, so that adul- 
“ tcrers who came into ccmhict with them, solTered death. At night 
‘ the hmiilies crowded together to withstand their attiiekjj by beating 
‘ oil gongs imd drums, and holding batfiboo and willow sticks. 
** Those spectres used to come in mimpaet massifs, but when struck 
^ut, they dispersed, unci changed into sparks quickly copgloroerating 
“into lialls, which disupjieared on striking agnlust the caves. In the 
- second nitmth of the ne^t year they visited the department again, 
* and molested the villages as before, not ceasing until several months 
‘ had ekiiscd " 

About the year 1896 wo found it still fresh in the memory nf 
people at Amoy, that, eight years before, the eountiy had generolly 
lieen thrown into commotion by spectres of a very maliciona character, 
which preyed on nothing less than the pigtails of inoflhnsive |>eople. 
During that time of p(mje, very reapeetable gentlemen, even the 
highest notabilities, suddeniy, in a moat mysterious way, had found 
themselves robbed of their queue, oven in broad daylight, in noisy 
fitreetii, prefemhly while enjoying some pitblic theatrical performance 
in a square or hiRonr, or when vkiting a shop, or even in their own 
houses, with securely batre<l doors. Such periods of ‘ tall-cutting” ■ 
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occur frequently. Most absurd Htorieg are tlien rife, and universally 
believed by the populace, who, with their implicit belief iu spectres 
and uia^c arts, deoni nothing incredible. To some it occurs that 
the niiscreanta may be men, had characters, bent on deriving 
advantage somehow or other from the prevailing cicitement. Thus 
tumults arise, and the safety of uunffending peo'ple is placed m 
actual peril. Unless it be adniitted by general iiasent that the 
mischief is done eicluaively by iuvisible malignant Bpecties, the 
officials interfere, and to re-ossure the populace ami still the tempest 
of emotion, imprison persons upon whom suspicion falls, preferably 
sending out their yamen-runners among members of secret religious 
sects, severely persecuted by the Government as lie reties, enemies 
of the old and orthodox social order, evibintentioned outlaws, the 
corroding canker of bumanity. In must cases their jtidicLal exami- 
nations corroborate their prEMXjnceived suspicion, for they admirably 
undci^taud the art of extorting by scouige and ti>rture, even from 
the most obdurate temperaments, any confessions, but especiaDy such 
aa they beforehand have assumed to be true. 

There arc always, of course, during such |>anics clear-sighted 
meu and women reported to have caught a glimpse of tuil-cutting 
phantoms, and to have perceived they were tiny and of paper: an 
idea engendered, no doubt, by the circumstance that the Chinese 
are in the habit of sending paper people, servants, concubinea and 
slaves into the other world, to serve the dead as living beings* 
Some authors have written on the subject. Mr* IloIcoml>e, Acting 
Minister of the United Stated in Peking, stated in an entertaining 
book, publUlnwl in 1895, that nearly every year in some sectiun of 
the empire n perfect whirbvind of escitement suddenly springs up 
with no apparent cause, over what is oommonly called ’'tailcutting", 
ft cornea and goes unexpectedly, no one knows how it began, what 
occasioned it, or how it may end. Jn such a fever, the entire iiiass 
of the ppulation, the most intelligent os well as the most ignorant, 
goes wild with excitement and fear. The abaurdest stories arc cir¬ 
culated and believed. Such and such a Chinaman is walking along 
the street, when hia queue suddenly drops off and vanishes, without 
any human being being near him at the time* Another man puts 
up his hand to coil his queue, and limls that he has none* Another 
falls into conversation with ti stranger In the street, who sndileuly 
vanishes, together vrilh the man's queue, Auotlier glances at a child, 
when the child gaves fttetuUly at him, and his queue at once hides 
out of right, leaving only an odour of burnt hair. These are speci- 
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men9 of the stories told everywhere, and universally believed. It 
would naturally be expected that, in such emotional disturbanuea, 
the affieials would concert meuBure;:} to re-assurc the populace. They 
do nothing of the sort. In all matters of sui}erstition or belief they 
are hardly more enlightened than those whom they govern. * 1 have” 
— the writer uastirea ua — “^seen at leiwt a dossen proclamations, 
“ issued by iiuigistratcs of Peking, in times of this sort of exdle- 

* meat, and every one ivas directly calculated to increase rather 

* tlian lessen the disturbance of the public mind* They commonly 
‘ l)egan by warning the people tliut these were days of danger, 
“ when every person should stay densely at borne and attend to his 
‘own affftirs. They advised nil to avoid strangers, sco that their 
‘d(jors und windows were carefully cltssed at all hours, on no 
‘account to be out after dark, and to look after their children. 
‘Some of them concluded by lumiBhing a sovereign protoction, a 
‘sort of patent-modicine recipe for aecnrtng the queue from harm. 
‘This recipe in most cases was very simple. In one proclamation 
‘ it merely directed that a red and yellow^ curd be braided in with 
‘the hair* in another it prescribed a medicine to be taken inter- 

* nally, and in another, which also prescribed a ruedicino, one half 

* was to he b wallowed and the other half 1 brown upon a kitchen fire” L 

It should he lidded that, t.liough in such ‘tail-cutting” esoitements 
every man's niouth ia full of stories such as have been described, 
the people Ijcing thus utterly demoruUsied and business brought to 
a atundstill, yet generally not the slightest tangible evidence is 
forthcoming that a single Chinumim has miffered the loss of one 
hair of Ida bead* The basis of every nno of the stories ia hearsay, 
and each such excitement is an unaccountabloi but dangerous epideuiic 
of superstitious feim, 

Tt la, of course, hard to admit that such panics have occurred only 
in later times; but the introduction by the Manchu dynasty now 
reigning, of the fashion of pig-tails, easy to out, may have increased 
their number. In Chapter V,, 4, we shall make meDtion of one, caused 
by malicious fox-elfs as early as the year 477, and of another 
prevailing forty years later in the then Imperial capital* They have 
often prevailed under the pi-esent dynasty, causing even the emperors 
to intervene with edicts. So did Kao Tsung in 1768. On the 29th 
day of the eighth month (9th Oct.) he decreed, that owing to 
searches made for tail-cuttera by the authorities, a Mahayana 
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scct^ rmd a Wu-wei sect^ had been discovered oubddc the walk of 
Su^hcu, the famous city in soutbern Kiangsu; it had as many as 
eloven chapels ot ineetiiig-pbiceB, Tbs leaders iiud the principal 
members of all these parishes liiid heeu captured, together with the 
immitcs and servants of the buildinga, niore thati seventy in all. 
The decree refers to a precedent. Sectarian ism, it declares, tkreve 
nowhere so much as in the department of Siien-kwa^, in the fiir 
north-west of Chihli, notwithstanding fretpient persecutions. On a 
certain occasion, while searches were being tiiiide there for tail- 
cutters, religious communities ivere discovered; the scdltioua among 
the members were pnnished in accordance with the Law; those who 
persisted in their heresy were hankhed to .Sin-kiaiig (Tnrkeatan), 
and the apostates tvero castigated with long slicks and banished 
within China proper, in this way to Icam not to defy the laws 
li second time. A like event is that which hm now occurred in 
the vice-royalty of Kiangnan; so, to nip the evil in the bud, great 
numbers of persons must he prosecuted, as a warning fur the 
future. As Inis been done in Siien-hwa, the seditiotis elements and 
tiiil-cutters shall be searched for with the utmost diligence, thus to 
get to the very bottom of the matter; the captives shall be examined 
one by one as soon aa possible, and eondemned to punish mentis, 
without the slightest indulgence or lenity being shown 

And on the 3let day of the next mnnth (3Ut Oct.) anotlier 
Imperiiil resolution auiiouueed the receipt of a report kom the 
provincml Governor of Honan respecting the arrest of sectaries tn 
three parts of that province, and it prescribed severe punishment 
t<i be indicted on those people and their accomplices. It has, so 
that edict continues, not yet been pointed out that the taiUntting 
certainly proceeds from such seditioua sectaries; the perpetmtors of 
that crime have not, like the latter, headmen or leaders, but are 
setiitiouB scoundrels, who, dcsirtius of causing misohief, send out 
liands to commit the crime under cover of darkness, in order to 
keep whole liistrlcts and villages in a perpetual state of idurm and 
agitution, and thus to bring about revolutionary movements. Now 
this atam[}s their proceeding as the most heinous of crimes, viz. 
rehelliori. Genenilfy speaking it does not enmnate from Buddhist 
or Tiiokt heresies, nor from people who hitve been led astray 
by raiding heretical writings, bnt thus far have kept quiet. But 
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wrhen hereticuJ aecta have the mufnge to issue seditious and rebel¬ 
lious writiaga and sow the seeds of Hediictjon^ their wajs run 
parallel with tlioae of the revnlutionaiy tail-cutters- The Governor 
of Honan therefore must serupubusly examine eRch of hjg prisoners 
on that point, in order to get Iiold of some due which may lead 
to ihfl detection of the chief culprits of the taii^iutting; and as soon 
as any certainty is obtained in this direction, he must send in u 
circumstantial report to the Throne. Should he discover nothing of 
the kind, he shall sentence his prisoners to the heaviest penalties 
fer the cnmca Jbr which they were prosecuted 

Three days afterwards this decree was followed hy another on 
the ^ime topic. It proclaimed that the panic had lirst broken out 
lu Kiangsu and Chehkiang, and not having been suppressed in 
time by arrest of the culprits, had spread over all the provinces 
of the empire. Then the emperor had felt cornjielled to issue edicts 
ordering the official world to arrest unsparingly the ruiacmuitH 
eveiywhere. But, as usual, they had done the work lu a wrung 
manner, arrested many innocent pL'oplo, and sent up to Peking a 
number of them, who for the most part proved guiltless, or at 
least not to bo the chief culprits. As a consequenco, the emperor 
ordered the arrests to bo Btoppeil; hut unw lie comtuunds uguin 
that the high provinuial authorities sliall hy no means be remiss in 
diligently searching fur disturbers of tho pence. 

Ou the fifth of the next montli (13th Nov.) this decree was again 
followed by another. It declared that the pimic had even spread 
over Vunnau, Kweicheu, Sztf-ch’^wen, and the two Kwang, and to 
the north as far as Sliingking and Kirin, and gave new instructions 
to the Viciiroys and Guvemoni for the supprcaslon of the evil. A 
further edict, which ap^ired twelve days later, informs ms of the 
arrest by the authorities in the Kiangau vice-royalty of two Buddhist 
priests, who distributed cliarms and papers inscribed with red 
characters piirprtiag to counteract tlic evil, a practice which Imd 
also been reported before from Hukwang. The emperor demands 
prusccution of those priests, who, using the uume uf Chang, the 
Celestial master, seriously mialed tho people; and whereas all that 
tail-cattmg probably is a crafty plot of scouudrols wishing by the 

u u Itie constemation, the Viceroy 

should diligently avail himself of the capture of those priests to 
or (flues which tuny lead to discovery of the guilty, 

1 A(wn: iJrrieoi ii| Kflo dtiap. 355, 
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These edicts ploitiiy show, that in tlmt metuorable jeai* 1763 the 
panic swept over nearly the whole empire, occupying the minds of 
the authorities high and low, although they did not thomselvca 
shore the belief that it was the work of spectres. That this hcHef 
was that of the people generally, the sale of charms proves. It is 
worth notice that this emze is mentioned by a European then living 
in China, Father Ventavon wrote in a letter reproduced in the 
Lettrea Ediliantes (vol. XXLLI, p. 561): “Dans le milieu de ranniie 
*1768 ii s'etait repandu dans dtvei^ea provinces dcs liruits qui ne 

* loissaient pas d^inquicter le Oonvemement, Pluslcurs so plaignnieut 
“ qu'on lotir avait coupe furtivement leur queue; la eoupure de 
*Gette queue dtait sulvie, a ce qu^on disnit, de d^aillances, d'eva- 

* nouissemerits, el de la mort meme, si on n’y apporbiit uii prompt 
*remede; pour quelques-uns h qid eela pouvait ctm arrive, on on 
“ supposait clcs milliers, et le beau que, malgic tnutc In dili- 

* genoe possible et les r^mpenses promises par Tempereur, on n a 
“ pu attraper sur le fait aucun de oes coupeuns de queue, soil que, 
“ pour mieun jouer leur rdle, les auteurs de cette Ibrfaiilerie fussent 
“ d’uccxjrd avoc ceux mfimo qui sa piRignaieiit d avoir eu la queue 
'*coupti3, soit pour quclqnc raison quon n"est jamais verm a bout 

* de tirer au ciair* Le soup^on asaez gencralement lat relombe sur 

* les bonsses ou &ux pretres idoles, eu sorle <ju'il y u eu drs 
“ ordres de reohercber toutes les diilercutes sectes toler^ dans 

* I'enipire, et, comm© il arrive ordinaire men t dans cos sortes de 

* perquisitions, quelques chretfens fureat surpris et arrets rlans uiie 
“ dea piovinoes'"... 

In u decree issued by the Throne in 1812, on the Slst of the 
sixth month (29 July), we lind it stated that, since that storm of 
consternation, no complaint about tEiil-ctitting bad reached the throne, 
but that shortly Iwfore, a Censor, Yung Cb'un ' by name, bad 
reported that the evil Iniri showed itself in tlic Alctropolig, and 
required thorough investigatioii jvnd prosecution. The oniperor ordererl, 
however, that this high dignitary should be punished with degnt- 
dation, his sbilement having been found to be untrue *, Then we 
hear again of a tail-cutting panic in 1621, through an edict of the 
25th day of the eighth month (2bth Sept.), as follows; “According 
to a report of the Censor la Tehdih, an epidemic is spreading In 
“ the province of Shantung, infecting every bouse. In the depart- 
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• nient of Teh (in the north-west of that province) scoundrels seize 

• this opportunity to relate, that on the first or the second day oi 
“the seventh month spectres will knock at the house-doors, and 

• that those who answer will be sure to die. They thus cause the 

• inhabitants, who transmit this lie to each other, to pass their 
“ nights in dismay and fear. And in the Tung-ch'ang circuit the 

rumour is also spread abroad, that heretical villains clandestinely 

• cut off t4ub and hair, and cut out the oignns from young boys 
•and young girls; carriers of vegetables and flour, who frequent 

■ the roads there, take advantage of these tales to distribute (for 
•money?) things like packets of medicine. 

■ And further there is a swindler living in Tung-kwan, in the 
Tsi-ning department, llwang Rh by name, who has hitherto 
■occupied himself with tlie painting of charms to cure the sick, 
-and is called Hwang the Semi-immortal. About the 10th of the 

■ seventh month he conceived the idea of taking advantage of the 

• prevailing disaster to swindle people out of their money. To this 
“ end he devised the name ‘evil spectres of the Buddhist priests 

with plaited hair ; and his comrades, a set of worthless scoundrels, 

• therewith confounded the cars of the people, and then, late in the 
evening, rushed into their premises and dwellings, saying they 

■ were such evil spectres, and promiscuously stealing and robbing 
in the vilest manner. As afterwards the lauid divided their spoil 

■unequally and therefore cruelly thrashed each other, that man 

■ was delivered up by the chief of the ward to the magistrate ; 

■ but this head of the deportment despatched nobotlv to make 
■enquiries, and released him. 

That in Shantung, while an epidemic of the setison is spreading, 

■ malicious n^ues should venture to take advantage thereof and 
■spread heretical sayings which ci4use the inhabitanU to lead one 
•another astray and fall into |»nic and terror, is a violation of the 
•e.\isting law. But tluit, moreover, malignant and depraved swindlers 
•should pretend to be evil spectres, intrude themselves into the 
^ premises and dwellings of others, and promiscuously commit the 

roblMjrics this b abominable in a still higher degree. 
Wherefore Khi Shen (the Governor), and the ProvinciiU Chief 
^.»udge Lj, Han-chang shall depute officials to track and arrest the 
^ chief culprits among the spreaders of tliat heretical talk, and they 
shall n^rously bring them to justice. And that Governor shall 
forthwith pvc orders to arrest Hwang *Rh. and bring him before 
his tnbunal. and examine him with regard to his crew of accom- 
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•plices; and if he discovers that they really have committed such 

• villaoous acts of theft and robbeiy, he shall forthwith punish 

• them according to the law, without the slightest indulgence” 

Again we have found an edict, of the 29th of the seventh month 
(12th Sept.) of the year 1844, informing us of tail-cutting practices 
in 'r^iii-yuen, the provincial capital of Shansi, and in its environs, 
as also in the districts of Yii-ts'zg* and 'Poi-kuh *, situated to the 
soiitli of it. The emperor in that edict, of course, orders the otlicials 
to make strict, hut prudent inquiry for the dangerous culprits, who 
always and ever vanish like spectres*. Probably we may admit, that 
in those panics, as in all that have prevailed, the culprits were, as 
a rule, not believed to cut the tails themselves, but to procure 
spectres to do so. Thus their work was sorcery. In fact, in an edict 
which the Viceroy of Nanking promulgated in Shanghai in 1876, the 
following passages occurred, according to an otficial French translation: 
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•Aujourd’hui jnpprends que lea bruits qui circulent dans les 
*endroits soumis a tna jurisdictioD relativement aux hommea en 
■papier, aux tresses coupees, se toumcraient contre les Chretiens 

■ qu'on accuse, et donneraient naissance a de niauvais projets contre 
■oux. Si je me reporte au temps passe, je vois que les mcmbres 

■ de la Soci^t^ du Nenuphar blanc ont employe ces moycns: hommes 

■ en papier, tresses et plumes de poulets coupdes, afin d’arrifer en 
■troublant les esprits, a s'emparer des valours d'autrui. 

■ Depuis quelque temps des gens sans nveu font circuler des bruits 

■ sur ies tresses et les chcvcux coupra. Tout Ic monde en parlc, mais 

* pcrsonne ne 1 a vu de ses yeux; |)crsonne ne s'est assure du fait. 

* D un autre o6te, tons oes bruits ridicules u*ont rien a faire avec 

* la religion chretienne. Vous devex done tester cailines, ijaisibles* 

■ ne point preter attention aux histoires sans fondement, ne point 

■ vous effrayer, ne point vous exciter” *, 


As is shown in the foregoing pages, spectres in China manifest 
their presence very often by sounds or noise. Thus, daily and hourly, 
new sources of commotion, alarm and panic are developed, every 
mysterious sound being readily ascribed to spectres in a country 
where man is so exceedingly credulous. As early as the first century 
of our era the author of the Shtcoh wen attested the prevalence of 
the belief in the crying of ghosts, by inserting in that vocabulary 
the character , now pronounced ju, stating it *10 represent the 
noise made by kwei and mei, and, when pronounced twice, to 
mean incessantly *; no doubt then, in those times the howling 
of ghosts was deemed to be long and protracted. The belief tliat 
the souls of the dead often give evidence of their presence by howls 
and plaintive cries, was, ns we saw on page 414, so general about 
the Urae of Christ as to make Wang Ch‘ung it find worth to refute 
it with ardour. 

Chinese books abound with intimations that this belief flourished 
throughout subsej^uent ages, and tlint spectral sounds, generally 
denoted by the characters pjj; pgt ts'iu-ts'iu, meaning to hiss, to 
buzz or to nmn, always inspired the living witli fright, on account 
of their entailing famine and death, bloodshed, rebellion, war. 


» “HwtoJre des Relatioiu ds la Chine avec Im PubinncM OoddenUlM", II, 
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dispersion of the people, and all the horrors and misery connected 
with it, nay, even the death of the Son of Heaven, or the total 
dethronement and destruction of the reigning dynasty. To give a 
few instances: “When Wei Khiung had been defeated at Siang* 
*cheu in the second year of the Ta siang period of the Cheu 

• dynasty (A.D 581), several tens of thousands of his adherents 

• were buried alive in the Yiu-yu parks, and the howling voices of 
•all those kwei were then frequently heard at night in that spot, 
•The 'Traditions about the Five Elements of the Great Plan' say: 
•'Howling by which the dead manifest their propinquit)', is an 
•evil of nocturnal spectres; spectres and howling in the dark 
•portend that death shall ensue’. And the Yih fei-ieu, by the 
‘hand of King Fang*, has: 'When kwei howl at night, the 
•dynasty will be destroyed*. Next year the princes of the Cheu 

• family were killed, and its rule too was overthrown. — In the 
•Jen sheu period (601—605) howling of kwei was heard over 
•and over again in the Jen-sheu palace and along the long wall, 

• whereupon the empress Hien and the emperor died successively 
‘in that palace, unexpectedly. And in the eighth year of the 'Ta 
•yeh period (612), Yang Yuen-kan (B. 1, p. 1400) revolted against 
•the Imperial authority in Tung-tu *, and the minister Fan Tsxe- 

• koi buried his clan and his assfx^iates alive outside the Ch*ang- 

• Ilia gate, to a total of some myriads. In the lust year of that 

• |)eriod (616) the kwei were often hetird howling in that place 
•in a plaintive, raojining tone, which foreboded like events as in 
•the above cases; for afterwards Tung, the prince of Vueh (son 
“of the emperor Yang), was put to death (by poison or the cord) 

“ in Loh-yang by Wong Shi-ch'ung” *. 

1 Uung-fnn tou himj ch'wni. A work liowd on a it«clion of the Siiu kimj 
entitled Hung fan or The Great Plan, which we have ntentiooed on p. 955 ol B. I. 
It MNuitt to have been held in nmol esteem in the sixth century as on expoeitor of 
prognoaiict. It was then conipused of eleven chapters, with a oonimentary by Liu 
lliang. ao tliat it must hate existed previoua to our era (Books of the Boi Dyn., 
cb. 3% I. 11). It ta often quoted in the Books of the Later Uan Dynasty, npecially 

or Memorials eoncoming the Five Hleroents, forming iU chapters 
25—29. I do not helieTe that it still exists, 

2 A work evidently of the name character us the preceding. Its author was a 
gnuMlee of tlie first century B. O, more skilled than any of his contemporaries in 
occult arts (comp. B. L p- 1001). 

3 The then Iriq>er{al Metropolis, the present llo-nan fit or Loh-yang, in Honan pr. 
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Of Chang VVen-li^ a grandti^ of the tenth century^ we read: 

At night the kwei howltid aboat hia hou&o in the lidds, and 
“ the rivef changed into blood, ao iliat all the fish died* Horror¬ 
-stricken, he cinight the small-jiox, and died" ^ The readef has 
seen on page 50 that Cliu Hi referred in hk writings to the 
helief in evil spectres which howl about huEnan dwellings, in 
these words: “Those kw'ei and sheu that groan and whistle 
on the house tops and butt against our breoBts, are evil beings 
of darkness . Couting down to still later times, we rtad in the 
Viera oins concerning the Lu-ugan Department which forms a [iiirE 
of the province of Shansi: Mn the smtoith year of the Ch'iidg 
^ching period (IMS), in winter, kwei howl^ by the south-euat 
* comer of the chief city of Ihe ile|>tirttuent, in the unoccupied fields 
“and the open oountiy. A veiy plaintive howling it was, produced 
“ by groups of thousands or handrtwls, a muiturt; of Bhort shrieks 
“and prolonged wailing, slowly receding in the distance and there 
“ dying away. At night it increased in intensity* This lasted for 
“ three months. Next year the inaurgenU under Ch'en * crossetl the 
^ Hwang-ho, and the city could not hold out iigamst them*'^ 


B , 55 # a* t 2 ^ a , S is-tfe . 4 f?B ^ 5S * 
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Even DowAciajs it must be obvious to every one who maintAins 
intercourse with the Chinese and studiously obsen'cs them, that 
they much dread all mysterious sounds, and are always ready to 
ascribe these to maleticent ghosts. In the south-east of Fuhkien, 
jieople are remarkably quick to say, whenever they hear some strange 
noise: lui ki-ki km', “the kwei are peeping”. It is deemed espe¬ 
cially Ul-omcned and dangerous for a man to hear a spectre call 
him by his proper name. The soothsayer in such a case is applied 
to immediately. He opens his xxtaemteum — a thumbed little 
book in print or manuscript, with explications of prognostics repu¬ 
tedly given many centuries ago by sage men, and from it he studies 
the event in connexion with the cyclical name of the day. 
Should it l>e a day denoted by the character tszS (comp. Book 1, 
IKige 103), the event foretokens injuiy to the children and cattle of 
the client; on a ch^eu day it announces the sudden, violent death 
of an ehler relation of hU ; on a yin day it proves that teiror and 
fright are going to affect his children at home. Occurring on a 
111 a o day, it prognosticates that a great catastrophe, a confla^tion 
or inundation, is imminent; on a ch'en day, tliat some woman in 
the family-way is going to die; and on a sze day, that the client's 
fatlier or mother will depart this life. If the calling was heard 
by him on a w u day, maledictions or cuises will work their effect 
on him; on a wei day, catastrophes will come down upon the 
younger members of his family; on a shen day, the event pro¬ 
phesies to him a case of death; on a yiu day, the demise of his 
father or mother is imminent, and on a suh day, accidental death 
of someboily; finally, on a hai day, scourges of wiu* ore to be 
expected. 

It would be an error to suppose that ghosts always make them¬ 
selves heard with malign intent or evil consequences. Being occasionally 
kindly disposetl to man, their voices may sometimes announce good, 
and many u tale stands in Chinese liooks to prove this. We read 
e. y.; *ln the Yuen t'ung periotl (A. 0. 1333 or 1334) one 
“ Sung Kien-nuh, a native of Yeii-ts'ang, which belongs to Hang- 
cheu, sojourned in the Metropolis in search of a chance to make 
** himself meritorious and famous (in the service of the State), 
•but he was unsuccessful. His means were totally exhausted; 

* nevertheless he remaineil very careful of his conduct, and inca- 
•pable of any dishonest act. So he left the city by the TsM-hwa 
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"gate, to find a suitable place to die* He beheld a pond, and 
" was on the point of throwing himself into it, when he heajfd the 
* voice of ft k wei in the air. *3ung Kien-nah*, it Mid, 'the life jou 
"have to live in the world of light is not yet ended; you may not 
"die^ He looked nround, but pen^ived nothing at all, and aiUnUy 
‘retraced hia steps. He then picked up on the road a note on 
"paper, and read: 'Sung Xien-nah, go to the Doard of Civil Office, 
“and employ yourself there in norrespondenoe at the Ri^istrar'a 
"So-Bud-So, under the Secretary So-and-So*. Nest day he repaired 
"at haphazard to the spot, found the persons mentioned, was pre- 
‘ ferret! to an ofiicial post, and gained promotion'* ^ 
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CHAPTER II. 


0?l 8PKCTRI8 or MOUNTS AND FORESTS. 

The Chinese hnving a world of demons enorniooslj populous, 
we can hordljr expect them to have left it unclassified. Specifications 
of spectres according to their idiosyncnisies, shapes or manners have, 
indeed, arisen . in course of time, developing spontaneously with 
superstition generally, without, as it appears, being proposed or 
sanctioned by leading thinkers, philosophers, or prominent men of 
intellect. Such worthies probably never troubled their heads to any 
great extent with such things, but none withhold their approval from 
a division of spectres into those living in mountains and forests, in 
the water, and in the ground, which, according to tradition, had 
been declared by the great Confucius to be correct. 

It is related in the Kwok ya, that Ki Hwan-tszS, a grandee of 
the state of Lu, *caase<l a well to be dug, when they fetched up 

• something like an earthen pot with a goat in it. He had Chung-ni 
•(Confucius) interrogated about it, in these words: *1 dug a well, 
•and got a dog; tell me what this is*. On which the Sage answered: 

• 'Aoconling to what I have learned, it must be a goat; for I have 

• heard that apparitions between trees and rocks are called k h w e i 
•and wangdiang, while those in the water are lung or dragons, 
•and wang<siang, and those in the ground are called fen-yang*”*. 

That these lines give us a folk-conception older, perhaps much 
older, than the time of Confucius, is self^vident. Those three classes 
of spectres often recur in the books of subsequent times, with infor¬ 
mation about their characteristics and activity, which we shall now 
review for each of them separately. 

The first class then comprises the khwei and the wang-liang. 
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In the first century of our em, the etymologist Hfi Shen >, author 
of the SAiooA «j«f, wrote in that work, that *a khwei (^) U 

• n h u (see p. 4C6) resembling a dragon with one Ic^ represented by 

• the component ^ , and that the character represents the l>eiist 
“with horns, hands, and a human face”*. Immediately before, that 
dictionary gives the same character, but without the horns (^)» 
saying “it means a greedy quadruped, generally stated to be a 
“ she-monkey resembling a man ; it contains the component bejid 

• W» ’*'dh Q , '5c t representing respectively the arms and 

• the leg of the beast" *. Consequently, unle® wc reject these dis¬ 
sections as trilling, the khwei were thought to be a class of one- 
legged beasts or dragons with human countenances. 

From very ancient times they seem to have inspired the Chinese 
with awe and fear, for in one of the oldest sections of the SAu kinff 
the character khwei occurs with the meaning of intimidating,awe¬ 
inspiring, stern. That Classic states indeed, that a Minister of the great 
Shun declared on a certain occasion, that his Im^icrial master, “on 
•appearing before Ku-seu (his blind father), was khwei-khwei, 
■and behaved in a eom{M)9ed and timid manner”*. 

Those one-legged dragons wore in ancient China fancied to be 
amphibious, and to cause wind and rain. In the SAitn-Aai king we 
read: ■ In the Eastern Seas is a liund of rolling Waves, extending sea- 

• ward over seven thousand miles. There certain animals live, sha(>eil 
•as cows with blue bodies, but hornless, and one-legged. Whenever 

■ they leave or enter the waters, winds arc sure to blow, and rains to 

• fall. Their glare is that of the sun and the moon, their voice is that 
“of thunder. They arc named khwei. Hwang the emperor caught 

■ some and made drums of their hides, which, when beaten with 
•bones ol the 'thunder beast', resounded over a distance of five 

• hundred miles, and thus struck the world under heaven with awe'**. 
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In this description we iminedinlely recognijte the lung orDmgon, 
Ciiina s god of Water and Rain, of which we have spoken on luanv 
piges of this work. The representation of the khwei as ono-Iegge<i 
dragons we may readily explain by consulting the SJiit kin^ and 
the writings of Han Fei, which date from the third century B. C. 
The tirstmamod work tells us in the Canon of Shun, that a minister 
of this emperor, his Director of Music, bore the name of Khwei. 
and moreover that of Lung or Dragon. And Han Fei relates: 

“The niler Ngai of Lu asked Confucius, saying: *I have heard 
“ that there has lived in ancient times a certain Khwei with one 
“leg; may wc really believe m his one-legged ness?’ Confucius 
answered: No; he was no monopod; he was a choleric, perv*erse, 
“ill-natured man, who raised much discontent; but he escaped* 
“ lieing by reason of this killed by the hand of man on account 
•of his trustworthiness, for everyliody said: this is the only man 
of one piece and complete. Thus Khwei was not one-legged, but 
■ he was a man of a piece and complete’. The ruler Ngai* now 
said: Thus the fact is, that he was solid and complete 
• According to another reading, the ruler Ngai asked Confucius, 
‘saying: *I have heard that Khwei had one leg; does this deserve 
•belief?’ The answer was: ‘Khwei was a man; why should he 
• have had no more than one leg? he had no other peculiarity 
“but that he was versed in music. Yao said: ‘Khwei is of a 
“ piece and complete!’ and he made him his Director of Music, and 
“ therefore princely men have described him os a man of a piece and 
complete, but not with one leg”*. The legend then owes its origin 
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to the accidentfll circumsUnce that —• hui a douldc meaning, 

name]/ “one leg”, and “of a piece and complete**. 

As the ancienta thus reprinted the k h w e I as spirits with 
an animal shape, it liecomes clear why in the extract from the 
Kmk jfii, with which we began, their congeners or other selves, the 
wang-liang, are represented by the characters ajfjlQ in which 
we see the radical * animal". In some editions wo find this 
prefix replaced by ^ kwei. Other works, as the Tto ck^tcen^ give 
the term with no radical at all. In the Historical Records, which 
also relate the siime episode of Confucius’ life (ch. 47, 1. 5), it has 
tlie form Apparently none of those forms are idixigraphic: 

they rather seem to be phonetic pictures of certain collocjuial words 
denoting demons or ghosts. 

According to all Chinese authorities who have occupied themselves 
with the wangdiang, they are identical with the fangdiang 
which, according to a {aissage in the Ckeu li translated by us on 
page 162 of Book I, were expelled from graves at burials by cerbiin 
masked exorcists. This word fangdiang looks like a dialectic 
variation or a corruption of wangdiang. The fact that those 
spectres arc mentioned in that book, to which the Chinese ascribe a 
very early date, attests the antiquity of the bt.dief in their existence. 

That Inter ages did not alter the ideas in China respecting the 
shape of the wangdiang or khwei, we may learn from the 
commentary which Wei Chao ^ wrcjte upon the Kwok yu in the 
third century of our cm. In a note upon the Ki Hwan>ts 2 S anec¬ 
dote he stated: *Souie say that the khwei liave one leg. The 

* people of Yueh (Chehkiang and northern Fuhkien) style them 

* (sao) of the hills, which character occurs also in the form 
■ (siao). They exist in Fu-yang (about the present llang-cheu), 

have a human countenance and an ape-like body, and can speak. 
*Some say that the one-legged wangdiang arc spirits (tsing) of 

the hills, who by imitating human voices bewilder {jeople" *. 

Those terms sao and siao too are, we think, local expressions. 
Authors of later times use them in their writings preferably to 
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khwei, wang'liaog and fangdiang; hence these old words 
have become obsolete, and are hardly used but in classical writing. 
Mostly we find the word aao or siao written Another 

designation for these spectres is shan-tsing ^| ‘tsing or 
vital spirits of hills or mountains”. All those terms are applied by 
Chinese authors indifferently to whatever demons pLiy tricks upon 
man and disturb his peace, and which we may take to represent 
for China the broad class of sprites, elves, fairies and hobgoblins, 
with which mankind generally peoples forests, rocks (md hills, 
increasing their ranks daily with souls of the dead buried abroad. 
The human mind, imbued from its first development with the belief 
in a close relation between men and animals, readily identified in 
China those spirits with beasts. Fancy never ceased from inventing 
hybrid and grotesque forms for them even when man had changed 
the nomadic state for a settled life in hamlets and villages; and so 
the remote, unfrequented mountain-forests still ore to the Chinese 
people a kingdom full of mysterious spectral beings, strange and 
wonderful. 

Though invested with semi-animal shapes, yet the human character 
of those mountain-elves was never lost from view, and the belief in 
their descent from man was adhered to tenaciously. That this was 

9 

so in the beginning of our era, we may infer from the following 
tradition, recorded by Wang Ch'ung: “The (books of) rites say, 
“ that Chwen-suh” — a mythic emperor of the 26th century B.C. — 
'‘had three sons, who died at their birth, and on their departure 
^ l)ecame k w e i causing contagious diseases. One lives in the water 
“of the rivers and is the kwei that produces fever. Another dwells 
“in Joh-shui imd is the wang-liaug demon. And the third lives 
* in buildings and rooms, in nooks and comers, and in tumbic- 
'^down storehouses, and his speciality lies in frightening babies”’. 

The reader will observe that entire classes of spirits are here 
identified each with a single human being of antiquity. This phe- 
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. Thii piusage ocain sin in th* Sheu then ki^ ch. 16, and in the Tw^ lirmi 

SSilr- ■ome thirty learn of notn on dynoitk reacripu, rite*, customs, and 
history up to the time of Tvoi Tong ^ , its author, a famoui man of letters 
and politician who lived from A. D. 133—192. 
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noincnon points to u firm belief in the divisibifity of souls ^Book 11, 
ch. 8), a belief which pervades the idolatry of the Chinese in all its 
parts, and the knowledge of which is indispensable for the nnder- 
standing of sevcml usages and conceptions attending their Animism. 

Books of ensuing centuries arc replete with particuhirs about 
the siao. Lilieral in such data is the SAen i kittg. ‘Deep in 
*the mountains of the West human beings exist, more than a 
“chang* in size. They go naked, and catch frogs and crabs. They 
*are not shy of men, and when they see them halt to pass the 
‘night, they Ijetake themselves to their fire, to roost their frogs 
“and crabs. They also watch the moment on which the men are 
“ absent, and steal their salt, to eat their frogs and crabs with. They 
•are called hill-sao, l)ecause they cry out this sound themselves. 
“ People have cost bamboo in their fires, which, on exploding therein, 
“ leapt out of it and scared the sao away altogether. When an attack 
“ is made on them, they cause their assailants to catch fever. 

* Although these beings hove a Imman shape, they take other forms, 
“and thus belong also to the class of kwei and mei. Nowadays 

* their abodes occur everywhere in the mountains*' 

We learn also much about the subject from Kob Hung's pen. 
“ In all mountains**, he writes, * the big as well as the small, there 
“are shen and ling. Big mountains house big sken, small 
‘ mountains small ones. If a man should enter the mountains 

* unarmed with expedients, he is certain to sufier injury or death. 
“ He will, for example, be rendered ill, or he will lie wounded or 
‘stabbed, scared and disquieted, or be will see lights and shadows, 
‘or smell strange odours. Sometimes those beings will cause big 

* trees to soap in the absence of any wind, or rocks to tumble down 

* with no palpable reason, men being thus hit and killed. Others 
‘ Ix^wilder men, and cause them to run about, deprived of reason, 
‘and to tumble down into abysses. Others again send tigers upon 
“ them, or wolves, or venemous snakes. 'Therefore nobody should 

1 Some edition* hate a ch'ih or foot, one tenth of a chang. 
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* eater a mountain without valid reasons. You should make such 
“excursions in the third month of the year, or in the ninth, as it 
“is in these months that the mountains are accessible. Moreover, it 
“ is noccssary] to select from these months an auspicious day and 
“ a favourable hour; but should these preliminaries take too 

* much of your time, or should it be impossible to delay your 
“ departure, so that you must depart in the current month, mere 
•* selection of a lucky day and hour may suffice. But whoever enters 

* a mountain should hist beforehand and purify himself, and abstain 

* from passing over or by any sordid or dirty substances for seven 

■ days. 

“.The spirits (tsing) that dwell in the hills have the 

* shape of a b»iby, with one single leg. When they run, they turn 
” their face backward. They take pleasure in doing harm. Should a 
“ traveller in the mountains hear in the dark some one speak loudly 

* with a human voice, then ho has to do with one of the name 
“of khi; if he is acquainted with this name and shouts it out, it 
“dares not do him any harm. Let him call out at the same time 
“the word jch‘juh, which is also a name of those beings. Further- 
“ more there exist certain mountain-tsing like drums, of a carnation 
“colour and with one leg, which ore known by the name of hwui. 
“Others, named kin-ici, have human forms, are nine feet long, 
“and wear fur coats and hats of bamboo. Others are the so-called 
“fei-fei, resembling five-coloured dragons with red horns. No such 
“ being has the courage to do any outrage when, as soon as it is seen, 

“ its name is shouted at it *. 
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And siioald you. sea on a hill a spectre come, crying 
“ incessantly to yon for food, then cast some white grass at it, and 
'‘it will immediateiy die. Frequently also, the spectres in the 
'‘mouuUins so much bewilder a man that be goes astray; bat 
‘ they die when atalb of water reed are thrown at them” 

In this Bitract we perceive again some names the written forma 
of which Ijear no pceitive marks of being ideogmphic. It aeems 
then reasonable to take them for representations of local or dialectic 
words. For some other denominations of those demoois we are 
indebted to Twan Ch^ng-ahih, la his N^h-kao it", a small treatise 
incor^nitd with the Tiu-yang Uah isu, we read, in the second part: 
‘The hilbsiao ore also called hill-sao. The 8hen { king writeg 
their name aa Tlie Deacription of the Ynng-kia principality 

* calls them bill-mei. Still other namea lire; bUl-borseB, dragons or 
^ gaviab, c h 0 h-j u h, je h'j q h, h w n i, and flying dragons. They are 
'blue as doves. They are also named chi-w’u. Their nesta are eqixul 
‘ in size to a bowl of five pecks. They otlurn themselves with red and 
‘ white paint of clay. They always regard each other in the attitude 
■ of archers ready for defence. They employ tigers to kill men, and 

* they set fire to cottages and bouses. The common people call 
‘them hill-siao”'. 
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Frooi the loultitude of their naineg we ma y infer the probaliiJitj 
that the belief in these spectres provnils genemOy in Cliiaa, The 
authors who have deeroed it worth while to write on them, for 
the moat part eontenc themselves with tranaeribing the older state¬ 
ments, of which the reader now has a ^opais before him; freah 
information is supplied by only a few. The IFu leet, the mtcrcsting 
tiger-lore book of the sixteenth centuiy, known to our readera, 
relates; 

“The hill-siao occur everywhere south of the Sierra (L e. in 
■ Kwangtung), They have one leg with reversed heel, so that they 
possess three limbs. Their females are foini of painting themselves 

* with red C50smetic58 and rice-flour They make their neau in big 
hollow trees, in which they have wooden wind-soreens and cur- 

“ tains* They have a great store and variety of food. When a 
“ southerner is on travel in the monntains, he ijiostly carries with 
“ him some yellow cosmetics, as also lead point, rice-powder, some 
“coins, etc. When then he Mia in with a male, he calls him 
" mountaia-chief, and a female he styles mountain-lady; she is 
“sure to ask for some cosmetics and rice-powder, and if he gives 

* these things, lie mny ensure her protection ^ 

*ln the l^ien pao period of the 'Tiing dynasty (742—755) 

* there was among the foreigner from the north a man tnivelling 
“ through the hills south of the Sieira. Fearing an encounter with 
** tigere, he climbed a tree at evening to pass the night in it, but 
“found therein a female hill-si a o* Our man was aocustomed to 
" carry sumo alight presents with him. He descended from the tree, 

“ made some bows to that being, and called her mountain’lady; 
“and on her asking him from the tree what things he had with 
“ him, he gave her fiome cosmetics and powder* Delighted with 
“these, she said: * Quietly lay yourself down to rest, and have no 
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■fear'; so the traveller slept under the tree. In tile night two 
■tigeiB came thither, hut the hill-ai'ao quitted the tree and pnt- 

* ting the modsters on their head, said: "Stripes, here Is a gneat 
'’of mine, go away quickly T and the monsters withdrew. Next 
'* momiDg, when he took leave of her, ahe overwhelmed him with 
"" warm thanks” K 

jknother work relates: ‘In the Khai juen period (713 — 74J), 

* the scholar Wei Chi^^wei was invested with the post of prefect ot 
“the Siao-slian district In Yiieh (Chohkiang pr.). In that region 
‘many hill-aiao lived, plnj-iiig their tricks in a hundred ways, and 
‘ nobody had the courage to undertake anything against them j 
‘ even the magistrates had to suffer from their attacks, though 
‘ they worshipped them now and then as gods, Bui Chi-wei came, 
“and examined where they had their cave-dwellings; then he pre- 
‘Spared a large store of fire-wood, watched for the mmnent when 
“ ihijy were ail assembled, piled np the fuel round abont, and set 
‘lire to it. Meanwhile the crowd stood ready with spears and 
'swords, so that nearly all the siao were hnmed or killed. Thus 
‘for ativend months every trace of them was effaced from that district. 

'One day, in the early muming, it stranger appeared at the gale 

* of tile city of the district. His cart and horses were covered 
" with dust, and his servants and drivers l(xiked weary and exhnlisted. 
” Straightway he matle up to the prefecture, begged to see the 
« magistrate, and stated he came from Siao-tsao, in the Laii hilb. 
‘Chl-wci, without any suspicion, immediately invited him to walk 
'in. He sat down, chatted and gossipped with them, joked and 
‘jested, and every remark he made was so peerless that Chi-wei 
“ bestowed on him the greatest attentions, lie even offered him his 


‘mansion to stay in. The stranger then spoke: "The road took me 
‘ through a gorge, where 1 caught a young monkey, the wit and 
‘skill of which are most amuaingj 1 respectfully to offer it to 
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“you". Producing 9 little bui fkuu his bosom, he opened it, iind 
''it mnhiined a man key, nut bigger than a ebetitaut. To and fro 
^ it hopped, whirled round and round, nnd knew and understood 
the ways of man: and Chi-wei, struck with Eiduiimtion, took it in* 
" dcxjrs, to borisi in his house of this curious thiug. But now the 
“monkey jumped upwitriia, and suddenly changed into a tiger, 
■ They could not holt the door in time; arms wore not at hand, 
* and as Cld^wei closed the gale, cveiybody weib devonrod, not one 
■’ remaining alive" 

On raiding such stories, we feel tempted to believe that the 
Chinese place in their great clasi of hill-^piriu certain fniudmmana^ 
bealdes actual human beings, mountaineers alien to Chinese culture, 
perhaps a dying race of aborigines, U’ho, occasionally making 
raids upon their more refined neighbours, were claistiaed and 
victimhiGd by merciless mandarins. No doubt the Chinese mnk 
among them human monsters and mongrels which strike the 
imagination by their oddity, such beings as parade on muny 
pages of the Sltaji-Am kinQ as inhAbitants of the regions real or 
imaginary, which that work purports to describe. Still another 
demon-tribe hdls under this great category, viz. the so-called ch'i* 
M mGi. 

These beings are mentioned al^e^l^ly m the Tso In the 
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time of the Hia dynasty, this book tells ua, (lertain objects and 
pictupea were employed *to acquaint the people with the malicious 
‘tricka of shen, and so, whenerer a nutu entered watery ^1- 
“leys or elevated forests, he did not encounter nny such adverse 
'^eh'i-mei and wang-liang’' In onothBr part of the same work 
we are informed that Shun, on beoaming Yao*s Minister, banished 
SCI me wicked individuaU to four distant regions, there to resist 
the eli 4 -mei** ^ From these passages later nuthoiB could hardly 
dmw any better inference but that the ohl'mci were spirita of the 
wilderness, akin to the wangdiang, or even perfectly identical 
with these; and, in finct, we see them in their writings adhere to 
this conception very faithfully. 

It La not impossible, of course, nor even improbable, that the 
term ch'bnjei originally, b some dialect or other, denoted speetres 
in general. It deserves notice that in a section of the Tso 
where that expulsion of those had men under Shunts ministry is 
related a second time’, the term ia written the first oha* 

racter in which, sometimes pronuouced H, denotes, ob we have seen on 
I^ige 11 J1 seq, of Book T, some dragon-like or saurian animal. Pos¬ 
sibly it is this fact which ocoEisioned Wang Ch'^ong to write: * Those 
“who give their opinion on the ch^i, state that they are dnigon-like 
** beings; therofore, as the word m e i is copulated to (the name of) 
a dragon, the mef most be a congener of this animar''*. This 
hypothesis is riiudily subscribed to by later dutkora, but data for 
verifying its correctness ore lacking. 

In the CAeu li we find the character raoi in the shape 
“ At the Hummer salstioe”, this work declares, *- the clan-otHciab 
of the several families make the spirits of the earth and the tuei 
“ ol living liemgs come up, thus averting from the realm miafortune 
“anil dearth Chlng Khang-ch'ing assures ns in his commentary 

1 The thin) year of Slien’s roign. 

The eig;tit6enth year of Wen’s reigii, 

A Thn cioth yotii- of Chao'i roigiii 
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upon this passage, that 'we have to regard those luei as denoting 
the shen of hJI living beinga”*, and IIu. Shea confirms this* 
*The mei nre the vital spirits (taing) of old living beings*', he 
wrote, 'and the charaoter is eompused of kwei and. which 
represent the hairs of the kwoi"'*. Thus again we sob the 
mountain-ghosts identified with aniraah and men, for we can hardly 
take those “living beings” in any other aen&e^ 

The mysterious hiii-tribea, reminiscences! of whicdi survive in those 
and similar traditions, were, of course* distinguished by a variety 
of names. Some were cannibals. Soys the ^Mh yai *The fei-fei 
"(or, in some southern dialects, hwuidiwui) resemble ram. They 
' wear their bair disorderly* are good runners, and anthropophagous*' 
We have much earlier mention of such beings in the Shan-hniMftg-, 

• In the Yuh-tah hois animals live, dog-shaped* with human coun- 
*■ tenances. They throw with dcjrterity. Whenever they see men, 
'they laugh. They are named hill-hwui. They raovo as swiftly as 

• the wind, and >vben they appear, storms amo in the world" ** 
The same work makes similar statements about these beings m its 
notes on other unidentified southern countries®. Kwoh Fob, com¬ 
menting upon the 'Rhya^ wrote that the fei-fei 'have long lips, 
*a black hairy body, and their heels in front, and that they 
" live also in the mmintaiiis, from ICiao-ehi (Tongking) and Kwang- 
“ lung and Kwangsi* unto Nan-khang (m. nurthem Kiangsi). The 
'tidleat are more than one chang. The people call them hill- 

• t u”Kwoh Fob may have borrowed this infonnation from Lho 
Books from the grave in Kih, in which wo read: “The fei-fei 
'of Cheu-mi have n human body, aud walk on their toes. They 
“ laugh spontaneously. When they laugh, they raise their 
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*ovef thm eyes. They are cannibalB, In the north they am styled 

* t'^u-1 e u fprattlers ?J ” ^ . 

ConUjmpamneous and later iiuthuts, harping on thtise ancient 
traditions, framed some new theories on this amalgam of apes, 
men, and spectres. One of them wrote in tho sixth centnry; "In 
“Nan-khang ahen live, known by the name of hili-tu. They are 
“shaped like men, their size is upward of two chang, their 

* colour w black* their eyes are red, and they Iiave yellow hair. 
'■ la trees standing far away in the Tnoiintains they make their 
‘ nests* which are shaped like eggs, over three feet in height* well 
“ lighted and adorned on the inside* hollow* and of light luaterinL 
'They make therein mattresses of bird^s feathers- they are united 
" by pairs, that for the male above, and that for the female 
“ under it. They can transform themselves and render ihemBelvca 

* invisible, bo that their shapes am seldom seen. They are beings 
“of the same sort os the tmiMlwellers and the hill-aiao” *. 
And Twan Ch'^ing-ahib stated; ‘He who drinks the blood of a 
“Ici-fei can become a ghost-scer. They are strong enough to carry 
•weights of a tbonaand kin on their back. When they iangh* 
“ they roiiie their Hp over their forehead. They are shaped as m i- 
■ monkeys, and can express themselves as a man in a bird-Iike voice, 

lliey fufeknow births itnd deaths. Their blood is good for dyeing 
‘ textiles, and their hair may be used for tresses. Of old it was 
‘reiateil that they have their heels in front, and huntsmen say 
“they have no knees'*^. In the twelfth century* the author ol' the 
'M-ya p/i, resuming the old tmditiona, wroteWhen the monster 
‘catches a man, the first tiling it does is to laugh for joy and to 

. Kih c/din^ Cftfw jrAw* di. 7, §59, 
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'‘fold itg upper iip over its forehead, and after u time it devours 

* lum. For thib reason men make bjiiuboo talked and put llieoi 
“ around their foriHirms; and m ssoon ns they are seized, they 

* draw tlieiT bands out of the tubes, and pierce its lip on its 
‘^forehead, thus catching it^ or, according to some, they nail the lip 
“ upon its forehead, let it run away till it is dend, and then catcli 
*it. The Hwai-nan philosopher says; *The mountfiina produce hiao- 
*yang (owls and goats?), the waters wang-siang, the trees pih- 
*fang, and wells fen^yang^^^ 

The learned Li Ski-chen, compiler of the Pert-h^^o Aany mw^, 
devoted in this work (ch^ 51, II) the following pnge to the kilims i a o; 

■ Tung Faug'Shoh^s t Mtif * states that there are in the 

** deep mountains of tke western regions men over one ohang 
in size, going naked, and catching frogs and crabs, which they roast 
‘'over the firra of men to eat. They are called hill-si no, a name 
^ by whieli they style tbamselvca* If a man uttiicks tkem, he ts 
“ smitteu with fever. As they are kwei and raei, they tire eom-^ 

* men also ekewhene. They only fear the crackling noise of bamboo 
■ exploding in the fire. — Lin I-kbing says in his ruinj^ tuA : 
“In the mouu tains of the district of Tung^ch^ang (Shantung pr.) 

* there live in the crags q class of beings resembling men of 
“ four or five feet, who go naked and wear their hair dishevelled, 
“ letting it grow to b length of five or siz mchea. They utter 
“screaming and whistling cries, ;md while keeping themselves un- 
“seen, fling stones from time to time out of the gorges. The frogs 
*iind onibs they catch they roost on fire before eating themi. — 
“The Descrjptiun of Yang-kia (in Chehkiang) hua; In the district of 

* Ngan-kwoh liilUkwoi occur, shaped like men, feingle-legged beings, 
" hariQy laller than one foot. They make a sport of atejding it way 

* the salt of woodcutters, and eat their rotaited rock*crabs with it. 
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■ People (kre not attaek them, for tlvej would not onljr stnit€ tliem 

■ witli diDeia^^ but also set fire to thoir IiuLisea. — tn tbe Yusa 

* cAuTiff h jt is stated, that the spirits of the mountame look like 

* one-legged meo of three or foor feet^ who feed on land-^rahs, 
‘come out at night, and hide thenisdvBS in the dajrtjrnei toadu 
" that are a thousand years old cau devnuf them, — The pbiloso* 

pher Fao Poh (Koh Hung) says: The monTitain-spiTita look like 

* young babes with one foot which has the heel in front, and like 

* to injure men at night They are nmncd pah; when their name 
‘ is shouted out they lose their power to attack man. — According 
“ to the PoA iicA \ the spirita of the hillB are shaped like a 
*drum, have a red oolour, and one leg: their name is khwei, 
“and also hwui-wen; by hooting at them they can be made to 
“ catch tigcn and leopards. — In the Hm kA sui it is stated 
“ that Bonth of the Sierra onc*Icgged beings live, with a heel in 
‘front, three toes on their foot, and three fingers on each hand, 

■ Their males are called mountain-chiefs, the females mountain-ladies. 
‘They knock at the kousiHioors at night to aak for so me thing. 


^ ^ 3^ ^ “Plan of tli» WbiUi "WalBr (baiat)”. Tbrt aainml b itaUM] by 
tbfl king lo live on tb^ E^Hlern Prospect Monnt jjj ^ to bo able 
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“According to the $Aea i there esist iu the south certaLii 
^pah, also styled mothers of drought They are two or three 
“ feet in size, have nothing on, and have their eye in the top uf 
‘ their head. They move as quick as the wind, and when they 
^ appear, great drought prevaik. If ho who falls in with one catehes 

* it and throws it into a dung-pit, the drought is averted. — The 

Wen-iazif chi saysj The pah of drought are mountain- 

■ spectres. Wherever they abide, no min fells. If female pah enter 

• himian dwellings, they can steal, but merely take their booiy^ out 
*of doore; and if the nudes enter, they can steal, but carry it home* 

'' Those abatements brought li Shi-chen to the conclusion that, 

i T *^Giiu1q fpr lha knovflerl^ of, the ainipl^ and Ccmtpoiind 

Chanictens’\ an et^ologkal work by Ts'oo Hien ^ ^ ^ ^ renownod Bcbolor andsr 
itii! Siii dyiuuty anfl tti&t of T^ang, wko rsiclied the a|^ of one titEtnlrod and flva. 

in fttjr *fl it® ^ 

s: A ^ "f i« S. ^ ft » ® iliJI d* ^ 5 . 

^SiKWUJft. 

= ^=itBUi5t;,ittiBUU^*,ffi«tinAPI*Jte4. 

m^Z}^%^m.±UAAU.mmilnVX}ii.^ 
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Mhou^h tlicy disagree a little, tlicy sliou- tlmt tljusc beings in 
"gencml are apparitions, imniely those which in his time people 
callixi sjiectres with one leg^ They bad hitherto lived evervwhere. 

* Rendering themselves inviaible, they entered huumn dwellings to 
^commit sexuid excesses and disturb peiiL-e; they visited people 
*wilb disease, oommitted arson and timfls, and were a orefit 

* nuance in houses* Taoist contrivances for expelling them proved 

* futile, and medical treatment remained without elFeot on their 
victims. They were called the five intellectual beings and the seven 

* lords, and their spirits were invoked, and sacrificed to" \ 

It is in Iho main in this capacity of domestic nuisances tlmt the 
siao now live in the imagination of the people of southern Fuh- 
kien. Tliere the linmes of rustic simplicity are not seidotn throwT* 
into commotion by a mysterious dianppenraneje of food utensils and 
articles of furniture, presumably stolen by such spectr;^, aud ma^y 
matrons positively affirm they are known to ladle the rice out 
of the basket m which it is being steamed, or out of the pot on 
the fire, leaving nothing therein but dean water* They invade 
human dwellings to compel the inmates to sing for them, being 
bent on vocal music. They haimt under vague and hnzy forma, 
vanish as soon as seen, and thus bring many a house into bad repute, 
w that no one dates hire it. Whether iu such stormy family crises 
dishoueirt servants are loudest of all in cursiug the si no ^ we have 
01 ten Hfllced, but we were never told. 

Those devi^ have thus disturbed the people's rest and happiness 
for ^es. ^To the bill-siao cLisa", we read in a work over eisht 
hundred ye^ old, “the tree-dwellers belong* Fifteen miles north- 
‘ west of the cily of the Kan district (in south-western Kianesil 
^ there w^is an old dyke, named the Yu-kung dyke, bearing a big 
•ttottlera tree, about twenty spans in circumference, A hole in 
old tree wntaimxl the nest of a hiH-tm In the firat year 
^uf the l uen kia t^rmd of the Sung dynasty {A.D. 424) two 
brothers in that district, Tao-hjun and Tao-Iing^hy name felled that 
Mica and t(x)k the nest home. But the hili-tu appearHl* Abimng 
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"them Buundlj, it cried; ‘l^or pur iniquity ^ will linve luy revenge, 

* and burn your Louse tonlay! And during the second night- 

* Wfltcb the roufia of thoir house within luid without idl at onoe 

* caught fire, and the whole dwelling was totally dejJtToyed"^ 

" Tong Teh-ttiing a Description of iS au-khang (a part of KiangdJ 
“states: It is neither by their head or cunntenanoe, nor by their 
“speech* that the tree-dwellers are fully distinguished from man, 
“ but their hands and feet liave nails us sharp as hooks. They dwell 
“ beyond the liighest peaks and the fnrthest ridges, Arhere they 
“ cleave trees into plunks, which they store by binding them up 
"in the trees. Formerly, men going to them in order to obtain 
" planks, put down at these trees articles corresponding with their 

■ value i the other party took those articles away and, if they 

* liked them, delivered the phinks without any dieft or unfair 
■action; but they never had tace to face intercourse, or kept 

any markets with them, Ihcir dead are all coftined. Some men 
“ have gone to ace their burials; they placed spirits, fish and raw 
■flesh into the grave, but did not expose them selves to view 

* when preparing food or drink for themselves V They are in 
“ the habit of hiding thdr cofflna often in trees growing on high 
“cUflk, and aometimes in caverna in the rocks. In Nau-khang, 

“ soldiers of the navy of the third division tell tliat they have 
“ gone to see Ihcir burials with their own eyes. The songs uccoim 
^ixtnying their douses differ Ikun those of men, and sound like 
"fung-lindan(?), aud the melody is much like that of our songs 
“accompanied by wind instrumenfs. Tn the 1 hi period (405 —419), 

" when Su Tno-fuh was moving to the south and sent out some 

■ of his men to cut plankii for gunwnleii for hia ships* the tree- 

■ dweller presented theae to him; but he did not see them” ^ 
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Ancient tmditmn huving, rut we have seen, di^sciibed the siixo 
as giants of a ckeing of ten ch41i or feet, wo see them npperiT 
also in raodem literature aa hause-disturbers of tremendous atn- 
tore. "Sim 'Fai-poh“, F^u Snng-lidg retxjunts, "hfia told me the 
^ following story of his great-graiidfiather wheu he was studying for 
*thti (religious) profession in the monastery of the Willow Canal, 
^ on the southern mouatains. Onm after going to bis village on 

* account of the wheat harvest, he returned to the monastery after 
"" an absence of ten days, and on opening his cell^ found the table 
** dusty and the window roverijd with cobwebs. He told his servant 
*to sweep tlie apartment clean, and it wiis evening ei'e be could 

ait down refreshed and comfortable. He then dusted his couch 
“aud settled hla sleeping gear, bolted hia door, and went to bed, 
"The moon ahouc brightly through the window, 

"Hour after hour passed away, and the music of the couut- 
■ Issa flutrss was hushed, when suddenly a blast of wind Ixegan 

* to bellow, and the gate on the hill-side creaked. ‘The monks 
’'must have bolted it badly', my great-gnmdfalher said to himself; 
^ but no sooner had tblH thought flushed through his brain than 
" the bellowing wind drew' nigh to the dwcllinga, and the door of 

* his cell flew open. Not knowing in the least what to think of 
“ it, he bid not yet arranged hia ideas when the noise resounded in 
*his cell, and the tramp of boots approticking the inner gate 
"reached his eam. Now ho began to feel uneaay, fur the Inner gate 
‘ flew open, and turning his eyes, he beheld a ki:g:e demon pusliing 
" through the doorway in stooping attitude. With a bound it stood 
'■before his bed. It reached idmoist to the ridge of the Eoofj its 
" face bad the colour of an old pumpkin-skin, and with eyes Sashing 
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fire it strode round in tbn room^ ^kncmg from side to aide. Its gaping 

* Luge mouth* mlher a biwin tbun a mouthy showed teeth wide apart* 
“more than three ta'an long; its tongue moTed (outside Ita mouth); 
® guttural chattering cries echoed along tiie four walls, 

■ My great-grandaire^a terror was entire me. ' With a few feet for 
‘‘room’, he said to hluiaeif, ‘it k imposdhle to elude that phautom* 
the best oourne to pursue wiU be to accept the situation and fight 
“it with the edged weapon\ Gently he drew forth his sword from 
underneath his pillow, hastily unsheathed it* and aimed a blow 
“ at the spectre; be hit lU belly, which gave a sound like an earthen 
' pot. The spectre flew into a passion. Tt atretohed out its huge claws 
" to gmsp luy great-gmidfather, but as he recoiled a little, it got 
' hold merely of the lapel uf his gown. With the folds in its 
“ claw it ran away furiously* so that my great-grandfather was 
‘'dragged forw^ord, and fell to the ground* yelling iind screaming. 
‘The inmates of the building mti together with lights* and 

* finding the door closed, pushed open the window and entered. 
‘ Their consternation on beholding the scene was great. They placed 
“ him on Iiis bed, and on his telling them what had happened, 
' they cionjointiy esamiued tlie spot, and found the lapwl squecEod 
‘ into the chink of the luiier gate. They opened this* and inspecting 

* it by the light of their torches* found it covered with marks of 

* cIbwh* running over it like the texture of a sieve* and perforated 
■ ia every spot w'bich the five fingers had touched K 

t min 
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■By that time it was daylight, aud my great-grandfather, not 
■ daring to stay any longer in that monastery, shouldered his wallet 
•and went home. Afterwards he interrogated the monks, who assured 
*• him that nothing particular had happened since’’ 

This chapter has introduced us to a k‘md of spectres called pah, 
eiplicitly assimilated by early authors with the grwit class of hill- 
demons (see pp. 510 and 511), and charged with visiting mankind 
with drought. Wo have now for some moments to give our attention 
to these beings. 

Droughts have always harrassed China as a chronic plague. 
Books from the oldest times mention their prevalence, and special 
ceremonies to avert them and bring down the rains have always 
formed an integral pu’t of the religious duties of princes, governors 
and mandarins. In Book 1 (pp. 918 syy.) we were able to demon¬ 
strate from original texts, that it always was a conviction in China, 
traceable in its literature up to the seventh century before our era, 
that such calamities were caused by the souls of unburied dead, 
this circumstance rendering it of the utmost necessity to the people 
and its rulers to give a decent interment to neglected Imnes and 
skeletons. This fact becomes of increased interest when we collate it 
with what the Chinese have to tell us of their pah. 

Like by far the largest number of terms denotmg demons and 
spectres, pah is ii word the origin and etymology of which lie hidden 
in the darkness of the post. An analysis of the character with 
which it is written (J^), gives the radical kwei with an element 
that is appiuently phonetic and teaches us nothing. As oirly as in 
the that character occurs, preceded by the word , drought, 

and ever since in the books of all periods we 6nd this binumium 
used H 9 a standard name fur these spectres. The place in question 

nuns 
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in the SAi is a Jciieniiiid Oj^inat a prevailing drought, conven- 
tioDnily admitted to have been uttered by the ruler Suen \ who 
occupied the throne of Chen in the ninth and the eighth centuries 
before Christ, * hjice8sivc"j he lamented, ‘is tins drought; dried 
“up are the mountain-rilUj the devils of drought wreaJr Ihcir atro- 
“ cities, like flames, like scorching fire" Thua, if the Chinese are 
right in sscribing that origin to this ode, the pah haunted their 
ancestors already in the earliest times which their histcuy records* 

The pah are mentioned also in the SAn/t-Aai ^i«y, in a curious 
tradition which seems to be tha base of tater legends on those 
heinga. It runs na follows: 

“In the vFist desert human beings live, dressed in blue; they 
“are nameil female pah of the emperor Hwang. When Ch^-yiu 
‘(Book 1, p* 1403) formed an army to fight Hwang, this sovereign 

* ordered Ying-lung to attack it in the wilds of Ki-cheu* This Ying- 
“lung withheld the waters, whereupon Chi-yiu invoked the Lord 
“ of Winds and the R.ain Master with such eflect that gales arose 
^ and mins poured down, IVow the emperor Hwang eeut down a 
“ celestial virgin, mimed Pah; thua that rainfall was stopped, so 
“ that thev coidd a lav Ch'i-viu* Pah then was unable to rt-Rscrend, 
■and wherever ahe was, mins would not ftill. Shuh-kiun reporter! 
“ this to the Throne, on which the empeiror (Hwang) assigned to 
" that woman a place on the north of the Red Waters. Thus 
‘ Slmh-kiiin (by hiu intervention) became the Patriarch of Agricul- 
“ turn, and Pah was hanished for the time lieing. Those who wish 
‘ to expel her utter this command: ’Spirit, depart thou to the north ', 

* removing beforehand all ubstruclinns from the aquediicta, and 
“ opening the canals and ditches” 

1 
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Id ancient China the devils of drought do not seem to have l)eeD 
particularly prominent in the demon*world, for no Classic except 
tlie SAi king mentions them. The earliest source which ac({uaints 
us with popular conceptions with regard to them« is the SAen i 
“The southern regions”, says, this work “are inhabited by human 
“ beings two or three feet in height, naked, with their eyes on the 
“ top of their heads. They run as quick as the wind. Their name 
“ is Countries where they appear suffer of great parching. 
“They are also named koh-tsz^. They move much amidst the people 
“ in markets and at meetings, and should these men meet with one 
“ and throw it into the privy-pit, it dies, and the drought will vanish. 

* There is an ode (in the Ski kiny) which runs: *The devils of drought 

* wreak their atrocities'. Some declare that if they arc caught alive 
“and murdered, misfortune passes away, and happiness ensues”*. 

Li Wei-ching*, a high otlicial, scholar and historian who lived 
from circa 1547 to 1626, says in one of his writings: “ It is a 
“positive fact that the pah have their eyes on the top of their 
“ head, and the people opine that droughts are a consequence of 
“a fear of Heaven that the falling drops may injure their eyes" *. 
Higher powers, as wc have hinted on page IHH of Book 1, also 
withhold the rains out of commiseration for the souls of unburied 
dead. This means so much as that disembodied human souls may be 
equally devvb of drought; and the inference is ready that they may 
become so also for other reasons than l)ecause their materia] remains 
are exposed mercilessly to the inclemencies of the weather. 

The actuality of this belief is attested by the following tale in the 
Tniffjuhyu (ch. 18): “In the twenty-sixth year of the Khien lung 
•period (1761), when a great drought prevailed in the Metropolis, 

t We mppoee that thk character phonetically represent* some dialectic form. 
The Khoofthi Dictionary tioet not jrivo iU sound, thia being, it «oy», unknown. lu 
radical denotes the onlnr of the Hodentia; therefore the demons of drought 
may hare some time been conceited to have an animal shape. 
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'^a courier, uame^l Chan^ Kwoi, lisid to canr an urgent dispatch 

* Erom a Uanner General to Liang-hiang. He left the city when 
" the wiitcT-dock was [^lulditg. When be was in a lonely place, 

II black shtuver aadtlenly hurtled irround him. It blew out his 

torch, so that be bad to take shelter frou the rain in the piivilLoti 
"of u post-housD. Here a womnn with a lamp joined him. She w^as 
“about seventeen or eighteen years old, nud ven' beautifiib She 
“ beckoned him to bur bouse and refreshed him with lea, and he 

* tietl his horse to a post, hoping to pass the night wiLb her. The 
" courier's happiness OACceded his wildest esLpectatioos, He held her 
^ in close embrace until the cock anuounced the lirst glimpse of 
“ dttj, causing the women to throw on her clotbca and rise. She 
^ could not be prevailed ujxjn to stay. The cotiricr, exhausted, fell 
" again into a sweet doae, and became aware in tbo midst of bis 
“ dreams that his nose was being cooled by the dew, and hU month 
“ tickled by the points of the grass. And when it was a little clearer, 
" he found himself on a tomb in the open plain. Greatly ufirighled 
“ be fetched his horse, which he found tied up to a tree b 

"The dispatch he luul to convey to its destination arrivetl there 
“ lifty quarters ol an hour too late, and the officer to whom it was 
“ addressed sent a message to the General to ask for an expbuiatiDn, 
“and to eiprcHH his sorrow thid matters had been managed in 
“a wrong way by reiison of that delay. The General ordered his 
“adjutant to interrogate the courier sharply. The detailed aocouut 
" which this man then gave of the causes, induced the Ch?ueral to 
“ have tiiat tomb investigated. It was found to be that of a young 
“ woman of the Chang family, who had hung herself out of shame 
“at the discovery of the adultery whioh she hud committed in her 
“ unmarried state. From time to time her ghost had haunted way- 
“ ferers, and some took her for the pah of the prevailing drought, 
“ w'hereas spectres lu the shape of nao monkeys, with dishevelled 
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‘hiiir and on one leg^ are animal pah, wtile hanged persons whose 

* undecayod corpse appear and bewilder men, are spectral pah. 
'‘Tn order to cause rain to ftdl, it suffices to catch and to bum 
“ these. The caise having been reported to the Throne, they opened 
" the coffin, and it codtainEtl in ikct the nndecayed corpse of a woman 
"with featarea like those of a living person, and covert ail over with 

* white hair. They burned it, and next day it rained heavily” ^ 
Cases of corpses exhumed, mutilated or destroyed on the charge 

of causing a scarcity of rain, we most conclude to be far fkim rare 
in China, seeing that its Code of Liwa contairis a special article 
forbidding such practices. We gave a tramsbtitin thereof on pge SSS 
of Book T. Devils of drought having been men, or at any rate posses¬ 
sing a human appearance, it Is not surprising to learn from some 
authors, that certain motistrous births become demons of this 
cbarncter. The JCHo i^an aM \ "TraiUdons gmcl for discus¬ 

sion", a work vrhich belongs, I Ijelieve, to the T'ang or the Sung 
dynasty, mentions “women who give birth to bemga shaped like 
" demons. If such a mother cannot seize and despatch the monster, 
“it flies away, to come hack at night and suck her breasts, thus 
"often exhausting her strength. The people declare them to bedevils 
“ of drought. Of these demons there are specimens of either sex. The 

* fen lales steal things in the houscB and take them out of doors, white the 
"males steal things that stand out of doors, uuil carry them hoiue”^. 
Ihis last statement occurs also (see page all) in other writings. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


ON WATER-DEMONS. 

The second great division of the demon-world according to Con¬ 
fucius comprised, as we have seen on page] 495, the water-ghosts, 
distinguished as lung or dragons, and wang-siang. The lung, 
which ancient works class also with the khwei or land-<lcmons (see 
p. 496 segX may be passed unnoticed here, os they have not l^n 
retained in China in their old position of demons, but have lieen 
apotheosized at an early date as beueticent gods of clouds and rain. 

Wang-siang looks much like wang-liang which denotes the 
mountain-spectres of the ancients; but it would bo preposterous to 
infer from this resemblance the identity of the beings which the 
two terms denote. If these terms were synonymous, we should 
certainly not 6nd them in one and the same strophe of the KwaJi yu, 
which we quoted on page 495, denoting two different categories of 
spectres. Nevertheless the one term may be a dialectic variation or 
a oomiption of the other, and at any nite it is a fact that Chinese 
authors genemlly do not take the trouble to distinguish between 
them. To tlie etymology of the word wang-siang the chameters 
with which it is written do not give any clue, not being, as far 
as we can discern, ideographic. 

In his commentaiy upon the KwuA yrii, which we mentioned on 
page 49S, Wei Chao says: ‘Some pretend that the wang-siang 
are anthmpophagous. They are also called muh-chung”*. And 
Yil Puo, when reproducing the stoiy of the earth-goot of Ki Hwon- 
tsze,j adds: ‘ The //ta iimi chi or Record of Tripods of the Hia 
•says, that a wang-siang looks like a child of three years, 
•has red eyes, a black colour, big ears, and long arms with red 
•claws. Even when fettered with ropes it can find its food’’•. 
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Thus this doss of spectres was, us well as the moiiiitaiii>dcmon8, 
invested by popular Iwlief with human forms; which coincides with 
the feet, reported by Wang Ch'ung, the author of the Lun heng 
(see p. 499), that they are of human descent, being the progeny of 
the ancient sovereign Chwen-suh. That author informs ns in the 
same passage, that they were regarded as fever-causing agencies. 
This peculiarity may have its origin in the obsenation that malaria 
arises especially from quagmires and bogs, and in the mud of rivers. 

References to water-devils are frequent in works of early date. 
The imagination of the ancient Chinese, jicopling, as it did, the 
siudaoe of the earth with an unlimited number of demons, had 
every reason to do the same with the waters, seeing that these 
too are an int^^l part of the earth. “Tlie waters”, we read in 
the writings attributed to Kwon Chung, who lived more than twentv- 
five centuries ago, “are the lifeblood of the earth, which courses 
•througn it like arteries and pulses”*. And he continues: •things 
“which mankind sees sometimes, produce khing-ki, and things 
•which remain sometimes unseen engender the kwei. When the 
bed of a quagmire is not displaced for centuries, and its waters 
•are not absent from it all that time, it produces khing-ki. These 
^ are shaped like men. Their height is four ts'un; they wcoryellois 

• clothes with caps of the same colour, and carry yellow iimbrellab. 
^ They rule on colts, and like to galop with great velocity. By 
•calling them by their names they may be made to bring in one 
“day tidings from a place more than a thousand miles off. Such 
•are the spirits (tsing) of muddy bogs. The tsing of shallow 
•brooks arc produced by the kwei, that is to say, by beings with 

• one head and a double body, who ore like snakes, eight feet long. 

“ By calling them by their names you may employ them for catching 
•fish and turtles. Such are the tsing of dry brooks”*. 
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Those khing'ki must not be coiifoundod with a high minister 
of the same name who flourished under Hoh Lu, king of Wu, and 
was kilied in the second year of the reign of this prince (613 B.C.). 

. He too is represented in history as a great runner. “The king 
“said of him: Notorious among mankind he is for his strength; 
“ his sinews and bones are so robust that ten thousand men cannot 
“stand their ground against him. He overtakes animals in full 
“galop, and he seizes birds in their flight; his bones then soar 
through the air, and his flesh flies; there are then distances of 
“ several hundred miles between his knees. I have pursued him In 
“ the Kiang region, but my galoping team of four did not overtake 
** him; I shot at him, but he, 1 know not how, caught my arrows in 

• his liand and could not be hit’* *. ^uch stories may have grouped 
themselves around this person owing to the similarity of his name 
to that of Kwan Chung’s water-ghosU; or he may have been nick¬ 
named a khing-ki on account of his swiftness. 

The }Fa I'ueh cFun-tHu, to which we owe the above parti¬ 
culars about that Khing-ki the Swift, tenches us also that in king 
Hoh Lu's time water-demons were by no means sUghted as in- 
otTensive beings. It relates that Wu Tsz^su said to that king; 
“Tsiao Khiu-yin was a superior man from Tung-hai. 'fraveiling ps 
“an envoy from the king of IVi to the sUto of Wu, be had 
“to pass a feny on the Hwai river, and would let his horse 
“drink at it, when the feriy-man said; ‘There is a god (ahen) in 
•the water, which when it sees a horse, comes out to harm it; 
“do not let yours drink there, sir’. ‘.4 sturdy warrior is proof 
“against this danger’, his answer was; ‘what gods dare attack 

• me? and he told his men to let the horse drink at the ferry; 

“ but the demon seized the animal and drowned it, Tsiao Khiu-yin, 

enraged, stripped and seized his sword, and he entered the water 
“ to seek the god and fight it. He re-appeared after several days 

• witli one eye blinded, and pursued his journey to Wu”*. 

U’’m Yuvh eh^un-t^u, book lY, 
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In the time of the Tam dytmatj there whs a tradition rife, 
according to which the great Yu, the founder of the Hia djna&ly, 

* while inapKJtijig the Ilwang^ho, had seen a giant with the bodj 
“ of a fish, who, emerging from the water, said: M am the spirit 
*of the Hwang-ho\ himgd from Tung-hiang in the HwB*jin 

region (Shensi pr.) Jmring obtained the Tbo of the Imniortftls, 

* WHS transformed into h director oi the Hwang-ho. This immortal 

* Fungd rides on a dragon or a tiger, while the wateigods ride fishes 
^ and dragons. ^Fhey more with mud hetsto, ten thousand milea being 

* to them not more than the width of ii house"'^ Thud Fungd 

was the chief and leader of the host of spirits which crowd China's 
biggest stream. We find iin old reference to him in the writings 
of Chwang-taze, which state: " When Fnng-i had obtained the Tao, 
he availed himself of it to jonmey on the big streams'* \ JJis 
name occurs in the shape ^ ^ in the Jciftg We may 

hiirly confess that hia origin is lost in the night of time. With 
some more water-spirits lie is generally classetl among the benefi¬ 
cent gods, who, far from causing ill, temper and repress the male¬ 
ficent aquatic powers under their control, or urakc them work on 
Iwhalf of man. Thus we must treat them afterwards, in our mono- 
graphics of gods and goddesses. 

The old superation W'hich ascribes nceidente that befall those who 
Cross a stream, mere or lake, to water-demons, comes out in 
numerijtis tales and legends of all times. To quote here one as an 
instructive example: Mn the district uf Piih-;vei, in tlm principality 
of lung*chaiig (pr. of Yimnan), there was under the Han dynaaty 
■a tabooed water, having a poisonous vapour. Only in Lhe eleventh 
month and in the twelfth it might be crossed or waded, but 
from the first month till' the tenth it might not, or it would 
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* smite with sudden sickness and deatii those who did so. There 

* w'cro in that vapour evil beings which never showed themselves, 
^ but seemed to produce sounds as if they were lighting therein, 
'If a tree was hit bj them it snapped, and if a man, he was 

killed, and the people spoke of their demonish bullets. Those 
' attacks caused all the criminals of that princijiality who were 
"transported to the forbidden spot, to liie before the tenth daj”^ 
Nowadays the bebei in spirits mhalntfng seas, tiorda and creeks, 
rivcjs, meres, marshes and wells, is general. We have seen its pre^ 
valence in the Amoy region strikingly illustrated by the custom 
of appeasing and propitiating them by means of paper money 
when people are passing over water with n cotfin on the w^ay to 
the grave (Book 1 , p. 154), and also by throwing for the same 
purpose money into wells fejrn whieJi tliey draw water to wash their 
dead (Book I, p, 14), The comimm opinion in tlmt pirt of China is, 
that those or ■ water-spectrea” mostly are souls of the 

drowned. Having spent some time in their wet abode in the bondage 
of the watergods, they may be redeemed from this senitude hv' 
subatitutiun, and therefore they Lie in ambush for victims to draw into 
the water and make them take their place. Thus they are u cnuftaiit 
lurking danger for people on the waterside, fishers, boatmen and 
washer-women. They blow hats into the water, or bleaching linen, 
or other iirtides, and while the owner exerts himaeB to recover his 
property, they trcachoroualy keep the thing just outside hk reach, 
until he loses hia equilibrium and falls into n watery grave. It is 
told in a book, “that outside the gate of Wmlln (aear Himg-eheu, 

■* in Chchkiang) a family, settled on the dyke of the western lake, 

" had an old servant, who fetched water after sunset ond saw at 
* some disti'inoe a wiue-Jar Hoatieg past with the current. Thinking 
' it would be useful for holding things, he desired to get it, and 
“suddenly it floated towards him till it was just l>efore him; hut 
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•aa he seuced it, his fore-arm was against his will pulled into the 
• mouth, which closing around it, dragged him into the water. Ilia 
•cries of distress brought people to the rescue, who rcleascil him 
•from his precarious position”*. 

Should a corpse be found on the silt, its arms or legs worked 
deep into the mud, every one is sure to believe it a victim of a 
water-ghost, drawn down by those limbs with irresistible force. 
Cramps paralyzing a swimmer are likewise the clutches of a ghost. 
When a man is suddenly missed and found dead in the water, 
every one is ready to tell that a water-ghost decoyed him away 
from his house by some artifice, and drowned him: • a water- 
spectre has called some one to take its place”: tiui-kui kid kao- 
or “it has seized a substitute”: lidh kao-Cbe*. 

It has been asserted • that the natives are often unwilling to 
help a drowning man or any one in absolute peril of life, fearing 
that the spirit of the person who perished lost before him and is 
longing for relief by a substitution, will haunt the person whose 
humanity has condemned it to a fresh term of dismal servitude. 
We must, however, demur to the correctness of this statement, for 
we could never discover in Fuhkien a truce of such unwillingness, 
while, moreover, all the Chinese we interrogated on this head, 
protested against their humanity being thus called in question. On 
the great rivers there exist even life-saving societies, possessing boats 
and implements for the rescue of the drowning. 

The belief that ghosts of drowned men catch substitutes, is 
by no means one of recent growth, but prevailed very long ago. 

The Memoirs concerning tlio Sung-kiung Department (in south¬ 
-east Ki^u) relate: In the Wan lih period (A..D. 1573—1630) 

• there lived in the western suburb at the upper end of a creek 

• where boats were repaired, a fisherman. One night he heard a 
spectre say: *I have endured this miserable fate for a year, and 
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• now 1 can get a substitute, but ibis is a woman in the fumily 

• way, and I do not feel at liberty to destroy the two lives’. Next 

• morning a woman slipped into the water, but she was drawn 

• out safe and sound; she was, indeed, in the seventh month of 

• pregnancy. Another year passed away, when the fisherman again 
•heard the spectre say: ‘The man who is now to take my place 

• has scanty means, and heavy responsibilities rest on him; if he dies, his 

• whole lamily becomes homeless and will be dispersed; I had better 

• wait yet a year’. And next morning a man fell from the bridge, 

• but he too escaped with his life. Then again that same evenmg 
•the sjjectre applied to the fisherman for some food. ‘Twice’, it 
“ said, * I have had a noble thought, and the gods have apprised the 

• Supreme Emperor (of Heaven) of it, who thereupon has ordered 

• that 1 shall no more have to beg here for food ’. The fisher said 

• he hoped so, and in the evening of the next day the spectre 

• returned to take leave of him, and announced to him its appoint* 
■ ment as Manager of the soil in Mao-khiao” *. 

Still older arc the two following tales from a book of the tenth 
centuiy*: *00 the banks of the Yanglme river and the Hwang-ho 
■there are many ch^ang demons, who now and then call a 

• man by his surname and his name. If he answers, he is sure 

• to be downed, it being the soul of a dead man that decors 
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him (ftiLo th€ Ou^ Li Tai-Jea bad moored hb boat m a 

" bend uf the sbore in tbe Cbl-kiimg district (in south Hapeh, oti 
^tbe Yaugts^d) uml saiv in the bright niuajjiigbt a damsel with a 

* boj emerge from the water. She gazed armifid, and then whispering 
“ 'yonder is a bring man V she burried off over the water as if on 
" sobd grouodj went ashore, and disappeared, 

* So ilui, prefect of Tang-yimg (north of Chi-kiang), once, when 
“ in Kbngding (King-cheu), wa& giving home at night, and saw 
*■ by the light of the moon ii bemtifot woman with dishevelled 

* hair, with a robe and petticoat appatently wet. He asked her 
“ jokingly I 'Arc not you a rivor-ch'angP^ This question iiifuriated 
“the woman, and witli the words: *You say T am a spectre?', she 

* ran alter him. He mu away with all sliced, till he fell in mth a 
“ jjittrol of watchmen, who saw the woiimii turn her back on them 

* and go by the same way she had coine'^ \ 

We leiim from these two tales, that souls of the drqwmcd ate styled 
ch'iiiig ^ - This term indicates also the souls of victims of tigers, which 
popular belief represents as urging these monsters to devour new 
victims, in order that the spirits of these may take their place In the 
bondage in which they are held by the tiger, and thus deliver them 
therefrom. We shall meet these ch'ang anew on pp, 554 ■sqq. 

Ab illustrations of the modern notions on water-spectics, we offer 
the reader here a coupie nf talte from the puh * Chang 
“Hung-yeh, my cousin by the mother^s aide, lodged in Ts'm-kwai 
'‘In a house of the fiimily Pao, built on the river. In a summer* 

* night he went to the privy. The water-clock had sunk to the 

* mark of the third watch and all human sounds were hushed, 

* and, as the moon shone bright, he leaned for a moment over 

* the baiuiitratle, cliurmed by its lovely light. There ha heard u. 
^ rippling noise in the water, perceiving at the same time n 
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* human hewl coming up to the aurfacK* Astonitihedi to soo a 
** swimmor at this untimtily bour^ he tooketl at It ntteotivciy, 
“ anil saw that neither its eyes nor eyeliiows were marked with 

* blueb. The creature reared itself straight up m the water, rigid, 
" with a neck as immovable as that of » wonden image, Chang 

* threw a atone at it, on which it sunk back into the wiiter. Next 

* day io the attemoon a tad was drowned by that spot^ and then 

* it was no longer doubtful that that a|rparition was a water-demon. 

* As he related this event to some fedow' lodgers, a ricc-dcater 
“ ataongsC them told them, that watcr^ghosts are curium} fellows 
^searching for human lives. In his early years, when n rice^dealer 
'' In Kia-hing (Chehkiang prO, he had to cross a yellow mud 
‘canal, which he did on a huifalOj the mire being deep. When 
‘just in the middle of the pool, a black hand was protruded 
^ from it to grasp his lout. Uat as he drew up hjs legs, the 
" hand seized that of the budkio, preventing the aniuml from 

* stirring. Struck with fright, the ricG-merclmnt called the passers-by 
*to the reacue. All Imuds combined to pull the bull'alo forward, 
"but the beiiat did not. move; they therefore singed its tail 
‘ with fire, on which, unahle to endure the pain, it dragged 
** itself out of the mud by a sudden exertion of its whole streugtlu 
‘An old broom was theu found tied to its belly, so &st that it 

* could not be detached. It w as even hardly ps^lile to approach, 

“ ao rotten and so filthy it was. They struck it off with sticks, and 
‘during this operation it made a moaning noise, white a liquid 

* trickled out of it — mem black blood. Having cut the thing off 
" with knives, they fetched fuel and burned it^ but the stench was 
" not gone in u month. Since that time there were no more cases 
“ of suffocation in that yellow mud canal” ^ 
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— *Ir Hwrui-ki, one Wung ’Fill, a di-tasr-maker, passed after 
“snnset along the Heu biU?; with isonie female gnnnents in bis 
* hands, when he saw two men in « slate of nrtttiro, with bbvek 
■ faces, jump forth from the water. They pulled him into the river, 
“and lie, nnable to resist, followed them, when on ii sudden, after 
'"a fexv steps, another being with pendent ^cluDWS and a tongue 
" protruding from its raniith, m\iie flying down out of the pines 
“on the hill. In its hands it held a long rope, which it slung 
" around A^ang 'Rh s waist, to pull him ashore j but thus n contest 
arose with the hlack-feced spectres, 'lie is our substitute', tfie 
“latter cried, 'why do von rob us of him?’ Hut he with the ropo 
“retorted; 'Wang’Rli is n inaster-tiilor, and you are river-demons 
“living with naked buttocks in the water; you wear no clothes at 
“all, on what tasks then will you employ him? ytm had hertter 
“give him to me'. And Wang'Rh perceivKl through his faintness 
“that they pulled him to and fro between them. Jle wa.s conscious 
“a little, and ttaiil to hiruaelfr *ir these woni!tn’'fl clothes fire lost, 
“all my iab(juis will not avail to pay their value', and he b(tng 
“ them on a tree. In&t then his uncle was going home by another 
path. Asionished to see in the timnnshino woman’s cinthes, green 
" and red, on a tree, he wiiue nearer to see, and the three spectres 
“ disper^ied, leaving Wang Rh with his month and mrs stufeeij with 
” Ulnu mud. His uncle took him home, and thus in the nick of 
“time jjaved him from death” \ 
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1rI«s of watar-derDons poa'MMsed af more or less power to work 
ovU, huYB been recorderi in Chinese literature in consaiemlilc num- 
herj. Many are very wild and aliurd. Thus, *thc fisherman Li 
* Hok-t^ah. who always cast oat his nets in the Yangtsae, haiiJed 
^ up a child, some three feet in height. It made the water in the 
uet foam up wildly, and the whirls it Ofiused were not CEiliued 
^ in ten dap. A Taoist doctor witnessed U. "Pour out some inultcn 
iron there , he said i the other did it, and the whirLs came to a 
ataudstilL It was observwl that the child's mouth, nose, eyebrows 
‘and hairs all looked as if pninted, and that it hail no eyes; its 
mouth smelt of liquor. The crowd in their cansternation threw 
‘It hack into the water” ^ 

— -And one Yao, nerving in t)ie Tsing-lrai army in Tang- 
‘‘ckeu (?), was at the head of some of his footmen fishing in 
^ the flCEi for a certain instalment of annual trihule, when it 
•grew dusk before they had caught more than a very small 
" quantity of fi^h. He was then ou the pint of despairing, when 
** suddenly thej^ hauled up in their net a black man, covered all 
N>ver with long hair. As he stood before them with okaped 
hands, they naked him who he was; but he gave no answer, 
A sea-captain then spke: ‘This is what we call a merman; when 

* he appears, misfortune is sure to occur; therefore pray kill him, 

put a stop to hk evil deeds'. Hut Vuo retorted: ‘No, he 

* IS B divine bring, and mishap will on the cuntniry befall us if 
we kill biiii-_ He then diaontanglcd him from the net, and hivokerl 

'him, Sivying: Ml you bring ahoak of fish here for me, and thus 

* save me from punishment for falling short in the work imposed 
“on me by my office, 1 will believe you are a god\ On these 
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* word« the bairy man made some dovsen steps bach over the Mfftter 

• end sank out of sight. Next Qiuming they Cftngbt a large haul of 
^ fish, twice as much os they wure wont to cittch in other years*' ^ 

No doubt every part of China possessea special notions and 
auperstitions on water-doviis^ not always reduced to writing. Wc 
have obtained some from the Lips of seamen in coustiiig along the 
Pohkieii shores. Sometimes in full sea a compact cloudy mass 
suddenly darkens the horizon. It nears the ship with great rapidity, 
to capsize her and drown her crew. It is no tornado, no water¬ 
spout, no squall, but the spirit of a woman, once a aailor^s lovely 
wife. Her husband, most unworthy of her, treated her ignominiously, 
even cruelly, until, prefeiring death to anch a life, she cast benself 
into the vasty deep. Since then she rages at sen, a wrathful demon, 
against every junk she se^, in the hope that her husband may be 
amongst the crew and be sunk into her own watery grave. Happily 
there are eiiieicnt moans to combat her. Pirst of all all the hatches 
must be closed; mde<Klt she is so untiiauneriy as to pass on high 
a fiood of urine, which may till the ship in a moment up to the 
deck. Therefore Amoy sailors call her the h'^oS jto the I’issiTig 
Woman. But still more measures are to be taken. Aa soon as this 
nymph appear?, paper mock, money mual be burned on the deck, 
in order to propitiate her anil appease her wrath t crackers imd 
blunderbusses most be fired to scare her away, and one of the 
crew in the garb of nature has to climb the mast, his hair dis¬ 
hevelled, with a club, axe, ssvord or spear. This weapon lie brandishes 
up there most nwe-inspiringly, abusing the woman in eveiy way and 
Benae, and exhausting his vocnhiilary of invectives In the Inst word; 
no wonder timt the fair Naiad, sure to see and hear her lovely 
good man of former days, takes fright and <lccamps. Meanwhile 
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finotHer sailor in a black witli long, spaeiun^ ^leoves has 

biken up a ponition on the deck, and la pacing ti kind of dance to 
the £Ound of a gong beaten bj a cotumde^ Utiring these ei^oFoking 
moveiuents be brandlsbes a atiok, tioin the top of wideb Bome shreds 
of rtnl clutb d utter in the gale. Ey these eibeacLOUS and digniSed 
evolutions ho greatly aids the prowess of his undressed comrade op 
the must. Success oertuinly crowns their efforts, for they do not 
cease until the dangerous phautom withdraws and tlie ahovrer clears 
oil'. Such ahi[i*^ving dunceru the Amoy ChincBe eaU fm ii^ 

There is one on each junk that plieSj especialiy enrolled to exorcise 
the Pissing Wuiuan, but performing sailor's work in good weather 
times. Tlie dances require special study and training, their effect 
being nought UTvtess performed with all the tinease of art. A Aw Hi 
khh receives eittra pay for all ship-saviiig work he does. 

Another drenrled denvon of the Amoy seamen is tlm ittii 
WiT/' or ^seti-buuiEe'\ This resembles a fish, hut its head is like 
that of a bald-shaved Euddhist priest. It may be a seal or dngong. 
When the sen is rough, this monster seizea junks and cnpai^ies 
them^ or drags them down into the deep, crew and alL Against 
this demon also tbo hu (ik kho h set to work with his stick, gown, 
and dances; moreover, Borne handfulk 'of fcatlietu aro burned on 
the deck, for the stench of these is had enough to moke even a 
sea-devil turn tail. With a view to the visits of sea-bumtes, every 
fiuperairgo w^ho eotiibinea lielief with prudence, takcb good care to 
have one or two sraiUl hags ot feathoi^ in the ship. Cases are 
known of doisens of small aea-nujnks having been caught in one 
net, looking up to lhe» dshermen in the attitude of praying Buddhist 
priests, ua if imploring their mercy. 

How great are the dangcrsi with which sea-deviU beset poor sea¬ 
faring folk, the following tale will tell; —- “'A certain ChHng Chi- 

* ebang of llang-chen was under sail from Ch^o-cheu and passed 
** Hwang-kung, when halfway the voyage a gide arose^ A black 

* vapour came up of a sudden, and in the midst of it a man wa» 
'' aeon, pain Led black all over, but bis eye-socketa and bis lips were 
“os wldte as flour. He settled on the bow of the ship and blew 
“at the Bailors. These, thirteen in number, turned at the siuiie 

* nmment as black in their faces os the B|>eetre itself, and only 
“throe of them were not tbas colimred; then in a few moiiieutii 
'the vapour dissipited, and the apparition vanished. The ship 
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* proceeded on Iie^ Toya^ amid viokut storm und heavy seas ; aho 
'‘capsized, and tea men were drowned, nimielj oil tiio«H3 who had 

* changed colour. The three who had not siiJfGred Che change wens 
*the sole survivors" ^ 

By far the greatest contiagent to the dosa of water-devils ia made 
hy aquatic animals, \Vc find among them otters of beavers, tor* 
toiscs^ gHviols or crocodiles, and Babes, occasioually in human shape 
or in their own; but a rational arrangement of our material com¬ 
pels us to treat them in Chapter V, df 7 and 9, 
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CHAPTBR IV. 


ON UROt?ND-DK«OS5. 

Finally we come to the last of the three ciitegories into which 
the fmcicnt Chi nose hiive divifletl tlieir world of ifpectres, imiiielj 
those inhabiting the ground, which, ns we have seen on page 495, 
were called feu-yang in the tituc of Coufnniua and thought to 
have II goat-like sliape. 

Of the story, related in tlic yfJ, how Ki Hwan-tSiEjS dis¬ 

covered u fen-yang in the ground (page 495), a strange version 
is stated to have been written two centuries before our era by 
Han Ying * in a colieetion of aueralotes from ancient times, emhol- 
lislied jind illustrated by odes which, side by side witlj other docu¬ 
ments fdl now lost, luive furnished material for the conipilatiou of 
the Shi king under the Han dynasty. According to that lMX}k, now 
printed in ten chapters and Ijeinring the title of Hnn-shi wai ch*^iofn^, 
Hun’s extra Traditions oonceming the Odes, “ Ngai, the ruler of Lu, 
“ ordered a well to be dug. In three muuths they hcid nut yet reached 
the watersprings, hut they found a living goat. The ruler ordered 
* his Invokers to operate on it with drums and dances, in order to 
*fiend it up (as a! sacrifice?) to heaven, but the goat could not 
*be sent up. Confudus saw the Animttl{und said: 'The vital spirit 
'‘(tslng) of water Is jnde stune, and that of earth is a goat; so 
^ this goat must have an earthen liver". The ruler ordered the 
^linimal to be killed, and they found its liver to be of earth'*'. 

It ap[)oars stmngc that this gnome was represented as a goat. 


1 ^ 

Thin tab doea not occur In thij copy wo Lu^c i?ti oar 
nh^Yef). Wr qiiob il fmm the TS, *rct, , ch. i13. 
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VVifl find nothing in any book to account for it, Po&sibly tho word 
fen-yang raav, fundamentally, not have meflnt gont^ but being 
written, as in the Ktotth version, with the chntncters 
signifying some grjftt or sheop because, a& at present, the word 
yang ^ dcnotcfl the genus Ckpra, the Chinese, deluded by appetir- 
ancc. may have imagined a fen-yang to be a epeeimen thereof. 
That, originally, fen-yang did not ineim sheep, h suggested also 
in some degree hy Its appearance in some works without the first 
component having the prelii Tn a biography of Confucius 
which ixjcurs in the Historical Records \ it has the prefix J-, earth, 
which, without modifying its sound, gives it the meaning of n grave 
(comp. p. 1073 of Hook Ih so that in this form ( the binn- 

miuiji is trandatcublti hy 'grave-goat". The beast seems, indeed, to 
have l>een rx)nnected with gmvea in subset]uent times, for we find in 
the thlril centtiiy goats or slieep play a part iu the imagination of 
the jieople m devourers of the buriwl dead. W o have sbited this fact 
already on |rage 4(58 oi Book 1. We tliere learned two other 
for those necrophagous demona, viz. nguo and w ei 4^ * 
may be local terms, the characters by which they are written not 
being ideographic. TIjus simpltMuindcd people, having from days of 
yore been bent on keeping the dead in their gravea nneorrupted, 
and yet finding them there regnliirly eaten away in n mysterious 
manner, ascribed this phenomeTion to tbe teeth of undergn^und 
bdiitts, unable, aa they were, rationally to explain uatnml decom¬ 
position. 

P'ei Yin asserts in the commentary which he wrote in the fifth 
century Ujion the Hiatoricid Records, tLat “according to T^nng Xu, 
the fen-yang were beings with undeveloped seiuality*' V The 
sexless ur hermaphroditic beast was, aa Wang Cheung has taught 
us {supro, p. 4Sy), the progeny of an ancient emperor, haunting 
houses and ruins, and afUieting babies with convulsions. Besides 
this statement, Wang Ch'vmg inserted in his valuable Ixxfk the 
following interesting notice on this class of spectres: 

*lf it is tnie tliat the spirits who inhabit the soil object to it 
lieing disturbed and dug up, then it is proper for us to nelect 
^special good days for digging ditches and ploughing our fields. 
^Hut this is never done); it therefore follows that the spirits of 
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^ the soil, even though Eoally annojed when it is diKtnrt>©d, [miw over 
“ sticlr an oflenco if man coruTnita it without evil intent. Aa he commits 

* it merely to ensure his rest and comfort, the act cannot possibly eicite 
any anger against him in the perfect heart of those spirits; ami this 
being the case, they will not visit him with misfortune even if he 

" do not choose auspicious days for it. But if we believe that the earths 

* spirits cannot excuse man on account of the object he pursues, and 
‘‘detest him for annoying them by iliaturbitig the groundj what ad- 
“ vantage tiien can he derive fmm selecting proper days for doing so?” * 

Thus we learn tiiat in the lliut eentujj of our era the etuth- 
spirits, except on certain selected days, did not tolerate any digging 
in the ground, and exacted vengeance fur so iioing. We lind this 
superstition illustrated as follows; ‘The kn has the 

“ following quotation from the Si/i of Fei Yuen: Amidst Llic 
“ people there ere spirits, culled lords of the earth, and they say 
“ that the soil imiy nut be stirred. 1, P^ci Yucu* possess a gmnd* 
“ daughter, five yimru old, who suddenly became ill, 1 went to the 
“ diviner in the basaar, who told me that she had offended the 
*■ soU. Porihwith 1 applied to her the remedies usual in sucli cases, 
“ wliioh effected her total cure. Ever since 1 have been convinced 
‘that there exbl ground-spirits in this world''*. 

In tho&o extracts tlie gnomes appear under the names of ti shen 
and t'u shen“, ‘spirits of the groiiud or the earth”. They are 
geoemlly so denoted in the books. We have seen on -lid) 
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that in Wang Ch^ung'b age tkey wei:e decQied to reside lilso in 
object:?} attacked iirmJv to tke gruund, aa id dweilings and ruinous 
buiJdiiigs, in comers and nuoka, Witli nil these ckumcteriaUcs they 
survive in China to the present day. 

In Amoy and the surrounding farming-Jistricts tho existence of 
earth-spectres, locally called or ‘■eitrtk^pirits*^ is nn implicit 

article of the popular creed. The belief in them there bears, as 
may be the case everywhere in China, the clearest marks of the 
infinence of the philosophical conception Uiat the soil is the pro¬ 
ductive part of the Universe, which, fecundated by the celestial 
sphere, engenders everything that Ima life. In the Cosmos tho soil 
represents perfect stability, and for this prupenaity it is able to 
bring forth vegetation. A iiotunil eoneloflion ia, that if the soil is 
disturbed, the repose and growth of the embryo in the womb of 
women is, by the law of symiJathy, disturbed too. 

Therefore, still more often than by the lernj i'4 ««, the Amoy 
Chinese denote those speedres by that of via ** spirits of the 
womb or fruit". Their baneful influence extends even to babies 
already born, these just as well as vegetable products being dependent 
for tiicir gnnvth on life-producing earth. It is the jiln that cause 
the convulsions, restlessness, anil other ailment to which infanta 
are so subjijct, and everyljody feeU sure that, should a child fall 
into the cliitehes of such a spirit, it will forthwith turn blue or 
black. Eiipecially, however, the fai isin am notorious for caiisirig 
the pains of pregmiucy. These are usually called iarf/f fai or 
\ “displacements or movenienU of the fruitand ascribed tu 
tlie shifting of some earth, so me Jieavy object, or piece of fumitURi. 

Such agitation of the foetus may assume serious proportions, and 
on toil miscarriage. The fear of suck a rmiult restrains a itian from 
many imprudent acts, should biii wife or concubine be pregnant. 
Especially perilous it is then to drive a nail into a wall, as it might 
nail down the earth-spirit that resides in it, arid riauae the child 
to he bom with a limb stiff and Inme, or blind of one eye; or it 
might pamliyc tbe how'els of a child alrewdv bora, oiul give it con¬ 
stipation with fatal result. The dangers which tbreutea ii ]ircgnaiit 
woman, increuije as her pregnancy advances. In the end nothing 
which is heavy may be displuceil in the house, it lieing wmll known 
that the etirtti-spirits arc wont to settle preferohly in things which, 
owing to their weight, are seldom moved. But eveu the shifting 
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of light objects is a source of danger. Instances are known of iathers 
who had rolled up thek bed*nmt after it had long Iain Hat, being 
frightenet! by the hirlb of a child with a rolled-up ear. One daj 1 
saw a boy with a harelip, and was told by the father that his 
wife, when pregnant of this child, Imd thoughtlessly made a scUsure 
in an old coat of his, while repairing it. 

Tm « small obstetrical Imndbook circukting in Amoy under the 
title of shea^ pao kien^^ “Precious Minor for the Furthor- 

ance of Childbirth”, we find it explicitly staled, that a pregnant 
woman “may not witness ihc beginning of any works connected 
“* wilh the rcpanition or erection of buildings, nor any grubbing in 

■ the ground’**. On another page of that book we reudi *A work 
“ entitled Neecssniy Knowledge for the Furtheranco of Childbirth 
“ says: Among the matters which do not promote procreation of 

■ offspring, the moving and disphieing of objects certaialy causes 
“ calamities, Repairi performed at a neighbour’s house or at one’s 
“own, or the stirring of the ground, produce evil effects upn the 
“ breath or soul of the unborn fruit, nnd are apt to destroy its 
“ body and injme its life. But that infliction of injury with a 
“sharp instrument should wound the foetus, or injury done to 

the soil should close its apertures, or beating or kicking tilings 
“ should render the foetus blue and black, or the binding together 
*of things should cause its limbs to be cramped or stiffericd — 
*such sayings are groimdlcss stories of doctors of (occult) science, 
"nnd not one in a hundred having a good foundation, they must 
" not be believed. But what women in the Ikmily way must never 
“ see, is the first commencement of any works or reiniirs, pounding 
■or battering, and the stirr'mg of the ground; it is advisable for 

■ them to absent themaelves caralully from such works” *. 

Thus the commotion created among the earth-spirits hy repail's 
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of edifices or by carth>labours seems especially perilous for pregnsut 
women at the beginning of the works. In fact, when at Auiuy any 
one undertakes something of the kind, the neighbours take good 
care to seek lodgings elsewhere for their women who are expecting 
confinement, not allowing them to return ere the works are fairly 
advanced and the disturlied spirits have had time to ro^ttle 
in their old seats. In default of a suitable place to shelter such a 
woman, public opinion, I was assured, absolutely obliges the builder 
to delay till after her continement. 


It is not only uarth-ghosts that cause abortive pregnancy. Eveiy 
demon may do this, even by actually fecundating the woman and 
rtyoicing her heart with a pregnancy which, after long duration, results 
ill nothing. On this point we shall have more to say in Chapter XIV. 

The gnomes of our western folklore, guardians of mysUuious under* 
ground treasures, are very slightly represented in China’s Demonology. 
We iiiay ascrilx; this to the fact that mining nev'er was of great 
significance there. All we have found concerning them amounts to 
the following strange narmtive: 

■Celestial roes are no men, but belong to the class of kiang si 
•or corpse-demons (see Ch. X). Yunnan province has many mines 
*■ from which five kinds of metal are extracted. If they collapse, 
■ preventing the miners from getting out, then, if these men are fed 
■for U-n years or even for a hundred by the breaith of the earth 
•and ol tb(Ke metals, their bodies do not decay. Though they are 
• not dmd, their material substance is dead. 


■It being underground periietual night for those who work 
•those mines, these men mostly carry a lamp on their forehead. 
^ When, while working their way into the ground, they Call in 
■ with a celestial roe, this is entranced with joy. Omiplaining ot 
^cold, it asks them for some tobacco, which it smokes immediately; 
•then it prostrates itself upon the ground, entreating the men to 
•take it out of the riiinH. In reply the miners say: ‘We have 
•come here for gold and silver, and we have not yet discovered 
■any veins from which to procure some; do you know where the 
•l^ld grows?’ And the celestial stag guides tlL to a mine^hl 
^ harvest. But on leaving the mine, they 
^delude the spectre, saying; ^We must get out first, and then 
^we shaU take you out of the shaft with the lift’. And by the 
• bamboo lift they Imul the creature up, but 

«I ^ letting it fall down and die. 

t as occurred that the men in charge of the mine-sheds 
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** were more benevolent and compassionate, and hauled up some 

* seven or eight of those beings. But as soon as these felt the 

* wind, their clothes, tlesh and bones changed into a liquid giving 

* out a rancid, putrid stench, which smote with contagious disease 

* all those whose olfactoi^r nerves it affected, so that they died. 
•This Is the reason why, ever since, those who haul up celestial 
•stags cut the rope, lest they liave to endure again that stench 
•and lose their lives. Should they refuse to haul them up, they 

* risk being molested by them incessantly. It is also said, that when 

* a small number of celestial stags are overpowered by a great 

* number of men, tied, placed against an earthen wall, and immured 

* firmly on the four aides with walls of clay, a sort of terrace with 
•a lamp being built overhead, they will do no further harm. But 

* if men are outnumbered by stags, they are tormented to death 

* by these, and not allowed to escape’* *. 

H. iiu in A 
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CnAPTER V. 


OK ANIHAI.-DKIION8. 

The three precodiog chapters have demonstrated, that from the 
earliest times to which the written products of China enable us to 
ascend, spectres have often been represented in that countiy in 
animal forms. We have, in litct, found dragons and goab among 
them, apes or monkeys, and stags, and we may then reasonably 
expect to find a veiy large contingent contributed to Chinn’s demon- 
world in all times and ages by the animal kingdom in general. 

To comprehend adequately the rationality of this phenomenon 
we only liave to realize another, already brought out in thb Kook 
in strong relief, to wit, that spectres generally are represented 
in the shape of man and with his cliarncteristics and attributes 
whde at the same Ume animals are not in Chinese mind and 
thought essentially different from men. If a man tan be a spectre, 
why then cannot an animal be a spectre as well? Philosophr 
implicitly decreed since olden timis that bcasU Imve the same 
natural consHtution as man, both being ImUt up. body and soul 

or the same yang and yin substanecs of which the Universe itself 
consists. 

But while identification of spectres with men remained the pre¬ 
vailing ooncepuon. the investment of aninial-spcctres with human 
attributes was the result. Men, as well during their lives ns after 
may ^uine animal forms with malicious intent; but, conversely’ 
animala may transform themselves into men with no more kindly 
object. Such metamorphoses may be bodily, but hardly ever seem 
o ramc about but for the iXKiperation of the soul. Such animal- 
spec ns do not differ from the ordinaiy were-bensts we have described 
•n our chapter on Zoanthropy (pp. 150 ,yy.). except in the possession 
« « large dw of manifest malignity, which seems, indeed, the only 

-nl"’ *“ " P''‘“ of demons. 

e le in animals haunting os spectres would liardly seem 
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possible if I here were no conviction that their souls may show them¬ 
selves outside their bodies in the same shape as these. Numerous 
places in Chinese books attest that such a conviction prevails, but 
the two following tales may suffice to prove it; 

•Sun Hiu of the Wu dynasty* having a patient, sought an exorcist 
•(hih) and seer. Having found one, and wishing to put liim to 

• the test, ho killed a goose, buried it in the open plain, constructed 

• a little shed over the spot, and placed a couch therein, with female 
•shoes and clothing upon it. Then he told the man to examine 

• that spot, ‘If you can tell me the shape of the woman who abides 
“os a ghost in yonder grave*, he said, *I will bestow a rich reward 
•on you, and believe in your capacities immediately*. But the man 

• uttered m) word in the course of that day. The emperor then 

• repeated his question with more emphasis. 'To speak truly*, came 
“ the answer, 'I see no ghost; a white goose standing on the tomb 
•is all I see. I did not tell this immediately, for it might be a 
•kwei or shen that took this form, and I had to wait until its 

• true shape should re-establish itself; but as, for some reason un- 

• known to me, it does not rc-ossume its other shape, I now dare 
•tell Your Majesty the truth’**. 

• When the Minister of Agriculture Yang Mai was young, he 

• was fond of hunting. He himself tells us, that when hawking in 

• the fields daring his stay at Ch*ang-ngan, he saw a hare hop 

• about in the shrubs at some distance from him. Hb falcon 

• too perceived the animal, and immediately flew to the spot to 

• catch it, but when it came there, there was nothing at all. Yang 

• Mai took the bird on hU cuff, and having proceeded several paces, 
•looked liehind him at the same spot, and again he saw the hare 
“ run there. As before, the hawk swooped upon it, but likewise 


1 Th«» emperor King ^ h« reigned from A.D. 2r>8—263. 
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* without cfttohing it; nnd the same thing taking plnc^! a third tiine, 

* Yjing Mai ordered liia tuen to cut the ijorbage: away and jjeek 

* for the bare. They then found its skoteton, w that they had 
** hiitl to do with a hare’s glioat'" h 

The litomtarc of Chkin h rich in tales of aninifd-devila in all 
forms and shspea. Mammals, birds, fishes and insects are represented 
as tmasporting their souls into men^ thus infecting these with 
disease or making them mad; they also emit their soub from their 
bodies to disquiet villages and dwellings. Kob Hung was convinced 
that especially old animals might become devils in a human 
shape, and he gave expression to this opinion in a passage vre have 
tnmsiflted. on page 1153. We shall see that his view was generally 
ahared, and h set fortii frequently in the legends nijd traditions 
which have served us for the composition of this Chapter, Since 
there are hardly any animals in China which play a part of some 
importance in human life without doing this also as demons under 
some aspect or other, a large amount of material illustrative of 
Demonism b supplied to the student who explores the written 
Eoolpgical mythology of that part uf the eartlu 

1, Tiger^deosQua, 

The royal tiger we find foremost in China on the list of animid- 
demons, He is, mdeed, its iniist ferocious brute, distributed over 
rdmost its whole area, the terror of its people, often throwing vil¬ 
lages into general cummotiou and panic, or oonipelUtig ctmutry- 
people to remove to safer spots The reader knows from page IfiD 
that early Chinese literature mEntioncri luan-tigers as raveuiug 
demans. Tales preserved in the l>ooks of every age prove that 
the belief in such spectres has always prevailed. And that this 
belief is not extinct at present, is sufficiently attested by the fact 
that such tigerdore h continually reprinted, rend, and t^nsmltted 
by mouth; mareovor, a somewhat intimate aesquaintance with 
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Chinese soon convinces ua, that tiger-talcs are generally taken for actual 
events, as, in truth, is the case with evcrj’thing which is tmusuiittcfl 
by the writings of by-gone days. Many such tales reveal new anil 
interesting points in tiger-loro. Hence the sniall collection inserted 
in the following pages will l)e found useful also as a supple¬ 
ment to the dissertation on Tigroanthropy, which we have written 
pp. 163 Bqq. of this Book. 

holk-lore represents tiger-demons os metamorphosed men ravening 
over large areas. ‘ Ch'en Tsung, a native of Tam-yung”, T'ao-TsMen 
relates, * exercised the profession of diviner near the chief city of 
•that district. In the I hi period (A.D. 405—UO), when Tan Heu, 
** a general of the left division, who was very fond of the chase 

• and occupied liimself much with tiger-hunting, was governor of 

• Ku-shuh \ it happened that a rider wearing fur breeches, followed 
“ by another in similar dress, came to that soothsayer with some 

• ten coins wrapped in paper. * Must we go westward to find some- 
•thing to eat\ they asked, 'or is the easterly direction the best?’ 

• Tsung laid out a combination of divining-stalks, lhereuj)on con- 

• suited it, and declared the easterly direction to be auspicious, but 

• the other (where the formidable Nimrod lived) unprofitable. Still 

• the men asked him for some drink, and put their mouths inside 
** the cups after the manner of cows that drink; then they left the 
- diviner’s house and went on in the easterly direction, but no 
•sooner were they some hundred paces off than the follower and 

• his horse both changed into tigers. And since then tigers ravened 
■ in the country with extraordinary fierceness” 

Who shall count the hapless men who, suspected of being 
tigers in disguise, liuve fallen victims to fear and e.xasperalion ? 


1 Ku-ihuh aod Tun-jaiii? were parti of the present Tiu-pinft ila|Mirtnient 

on the in Nganhwui province Tlio city of Tai-p'^itig id tlie flivt 

nil the river above Nanking. 
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And Uow iniiny times has this vulgar credulity been aroused against 
objects of hatred, in order to gel them lynched? A man-tiger 
despatched by the mob wjis Wang Yung, whose story we gave on 
pjige 177. Another victim was the poor heroine of the following tale: 
•About the end of the rule of the Liang dynasty (circa A.D. 556), 

• ilwang Kliien, a Shi-hiug man (in the north of Kwangtung), hail 
•a younger sister, named Siao-chu or Little Pearl, affianced to a 

• native of the same district, who answered to the name of Li Siao. 

• Little Pearl accompanied her brother’s wife into the mountains to 

• gather tree-seeds. They passed by a temple, where Little Pearl felt 
•so great on attraction exercised upon her, that she refused to go 

• home. And when on the way home, she ran away alone up the 

• road to the temple, hurrying into the shrubs at the sight of people. 

• Hwang Kliien’s wife apprised Li Siao of the incident, who con- 

• eluded from it that the girl must have some ulterior object. One 

• night he was returning with n comrade from the district magistrate, 

• by whom he was summoned, when the two men were surprised 

• by a shower of rain, and perceiving a fire in an apartment of the 

• temple, resorted thither to dry their clothes. They discovered some 

• worn clothes on the raised platform w hich bore the image of the 

• god. and after n moment beard the sound of footsteps outside. 

• Atirighted, they concealed themselves l>ehind the platform and the 

• screen, and instantly beheld a tiger, moving with waving tail and 

• mpid liouuds straight towards the fire. There the monster divested 
“ itself of its teeth and claws, rolled up its skin, and placed cvery- 

• thing on the platform of the god; then it put on the clothes, and 
“squatted down by the fire. 

• Now Li Siao saw that there was bis Little Pearl, He straightway 
•embraced her and spoke to her, but not one word passed her 

• lips. At daybreak he took her home and deposited her at Ilwang 

• Khien's house. Here they copfined her in an outhouse, and cast raw 

■ flesh before her, which she accepted and devoured; and her mother, 

• who watched her constantly, perceived that she did uothing else 

■ blit gaxe at the pig. A few days later she changed again into a 
“ tiger. The villagers now’ armed themselves with hows, ascended the 

• roof of the house, and thence shot their arrows into the outhouse, 

• thus killing her. In the next year a tiger ravened so frightfully 
“ that the people had to shut thoir homses even in the daytime, 
•and the prefect Hiung Ki-ptao reported the matter to the Throne” *. 
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We niso read of wcre-tigera delivered by the people up to the 
magistnites, and forrually put to death by their orders. Thua, * in 
•the first year of the 'Tui yuen period of the Tsin dymisty 

• (A.D. 376) there lived in the district of Ngjin-luh, which forms 

• n part of the Kiang-hia department (province of Hupeh), a certain 

• Shi Tao-siien, twenty-two yejirs old, who, before his youth had 

• entirely passed, became mad and changed into a tiger. The number 

• of those whom he thereupon devoured cannot given. A girl 
•who plucked mulberries under the trees, he carried otl, and when 

• he had devoured her, he concealed her bracelets and hairpins 

• between the rocks, whence he fetched them uji afterwords, when 
“ he had rc-ossumed human shape and remembered his deed. One 
“year after, he returned home and lived there again as a man; 

• subsequently he distinguished himself in the service of the 

• Government and became n dignituiy within the Palace *. 

•One night he was chatting with some people, when the subject 
“ of metamorphoses and strange apparitions in the Universe was 
•touched upon. * There was a time', Tao-suen said, ‘when 1 was 
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-80 ill that 1 became deranged in mind, changed into a tiger, 
•and devoured men’; ttn<l he mentioned the names of his victims. 

‘ But there were persons among those seated around whose fathers, 
-sons or brothers he had devoure<l. With loud cries and howling 
•they seized him, and delivered him to the magistrates; and he 
“ died of hunger in the prison of Kien-khang’* #. e. the present 
Nanking, then the Imperial capital. 

“— A certain man in Sung-yang entered the mountain to gather 

• fuel. Overtaken by the dark, he was pursued by two tigers. As 
•quickly as he could he climbed a tree, which was, however, not 

• very high, so that the tigers sprang up against it, but without 
•reaching him. Suddenly they said to one another: *lf we con find 
•Chu Tu-shi, we are sure to get this man*. One tiger then remained 

• to keep watch at the tree, while the other went away, and on a 
•sudden there appeared another tiger, leaner and longer, and con- 

• sequently peculiarly fitted to catch prey. The moon was shining 

• brightly that night, so that our hero ilistinctly discerned how the 
•small tiger frequently stretched out iU paws at his coat; but his 
•fuel-axe was still at his waist, and just when the brute grabbed 

• at him again, he deiilt it a blow and hacked off its fore-claw. 

• With loud roars the tigers ran off one after the other, and not 

• until the morning the imui went home. 

•The assembled villagers asked him what had happened, and when 
•he had related his adventure, one of them said; 'There lives one 
•Chu Tu-shi in the cast of this district; let us go and visit him, 

• to see whether it is he or not*. Some men went and asked about 
•him; 'last night*, they were told, *he went out for some moments 
•and wounded his hand; hence he is now in bed*. Having thus 

• attested that he was the tiger, they denounced him to the prefect 

• of the district. This grandee order^ his underlings to arm them- 

• selves with swords, to besiege his dwelling, and set fire to it. 

• Chu Tu-shi suddenly rose from hb bed, ran about, changed into a 
“ tiger, and charging upon the men escaped; and it b unknown 

• whither he went” *. 

‘ Aif 5:.^ 
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This aiMKxlote derannds onr attention. It strikes ns, thnt a wound 
inflicted on a were-b&ist is believed in China to Ik* visible also on 
the corresponding part of its body when it has rc-assumed the 
human shape. This is also a trait of onr own lykanthropy. Olaus 
Magnus ‘ relates, that a few years before he wrote, the wife of 
a nobleman expressed to her slave her disbelief In the possibility 
of the metamorphosis of men into wolves; whereupon the slave, to 
prove that she was in the wrong, himself assumed such a 8ha})e. 
Over the country the were-wolf nm, hotly pursued by the dogs, 
which tore out one of his eyes, and next day the slave re-nppeared 
before his mistress, blind of one eye. In the same century it is 
stated by Majolus*, that duke Albrecht of Prussia had a ))easant 
brought l)efore him at KonigslK'rg, who had devoured his neigh¬ 
bour’s cattle and bore large wounds in his face, which he liad 

rtjceived from the teeth of dogs whilst he had been in the form of 

a wolf. Bodin Angevin wrote', that the Royal Procurator-General 
Rourdin had assured him he had had to pa.ss sentence in the cose 
of a wolf whom some one had wounded with an arrow in the thigh, 
which arrow had been found some hours later in the thigh of a 
man in bed. And Collin de Plancy relates*; • L’an 1588, en un 

* village dans les montagues d*Auvergne, uu gentilhomme, elant 

*sur Ic Boir a sa fenetre, apercut un chasseur de sa conuaissance, 

4s . g a JsS > I? A tffi tli . 3F 581 »r t ^k, 

cl> Sit. 

i Uistorin d« Gentibiu SapteDtrionalibun (1555); last chapter of book XVIU. 

3 Baring Gould, The Book of Werewolte*, p. 58. Anilrw, “ Kthnograpbiacbe Pu- 
rallelen and Verglekhe”, p. 78. 

3 “La D^ononianio ties Sorden^, edition of 1598, p. 257. 

4 “IKctionniuni Infpmal”, page 3i3. 
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• et le pria do lui rapporter de sa ohasse. Lc chaaseiir en fit pro- 
^ messe, ct, s’etaut avanoe duns la plainc, il vit devant lui un gros 

• loup qui venait a sa rencontre. Le loup Tattaqua fort viveuient, 

• main I’autre, cn se defendant, lui ayant coupe la putte droite atec 
“son cx>uteau de chasse, le loup estropie s'enfuit et ne revint plus. 
‘Le chasseur gagna la maison de son ami, et tim de sa gibelnere 
“la patte qu’il arait coupe au loup, maia il fut bicn etonne de 
‘ voir cette patte convertio en main de femme, et a Tun dea doigts 
‘un anncau dor quc le gentilhomme rcconnut fitre celui do son 
‘epouse. 11 alia aussitot la trouver; elle etait aupri^ du feu, et 
•cacliait son bras droit sous son tablier. Comme ello refusait de 
‘ 1 en tircr, il lui montra la main que le chasseur avait rapport^; 
‘cette malhcureuse eperdue avoua que cetait elle en effet qu*on 
“avait poursuivic sous la figure d'un loup-garou; ce qui se verifia 

• encore en confronUint la main avec le bius dont elle faisait partie. 
‘ Le mari oourrouce livra sa femme a la justice; elle fut brulw. 
‘ On ne sait trop que penscr d"une telle histoire, qui est rapporbk; 
‘ par Boqnet *, comme dtant de son temps**, 

• 

The most horrid specimens of the tiger^demon class, which Chinese 
fancy has created, are those who assume a woman's shape with 
malicious intent, and then tempting men to morrv them, devour 

them in the end, and all the children in the mean time produced, 

A victim of such monstrous perfidy was “*lVui l’'ao, a man of 

P'u-cheu. Whilst travelling to Ch'u-^heu (in Nganhwui) he reached 
‘Lih-yang, situated to the south, and started for Gh*u-cheu at day- 
‘ break, then halting at an inn for travelling officers, called Benc- 
-yolence and Rectitude, to p^ the night, ‘This inn is under evil 
‘influence*, the inn-keeper said,*! pray you, do not lodge here*. But 

• Tao would not heed this advice, and with his satchel on his buck 
‘ went up to the main apartment, while the inn-keeper provided 
‘ him with a lamp and a candle. 

At the second watch T^ao spread out his blankets, and was 
“just going to rest, when he saw at the gate a big paw like 
“that of a quadruped. On a sudden the gate was flung open, and 
^he saw a tiger walk in. In his fright he hurried into an 

‘ objure comer, and there concealed, observed the beast put off its 
^ animal ^in in the middle of the courtyard and become a girl of 
extrao miiry beauty, well dressed and ortuimcnted. who walked 

1 »*Dbcoaii det Sorewm”, Ltoof, IfiOg; page 341. 
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• up the 8te{)s into the main n|)artment« and laid herself down on 

• his blankets. 

•Now Tao appeared. ‘Why do you lie down in my blankets?’ 
•he Bskett; ‘just now I saw you enter in the guise of ii beast, 
•what WHS that for?* The girl rose and said: '1 hope you will 
■ tlismiss all your surprise. My father and my elder brother are 

• professional huntsmen, and my family is so poor that all their 

• attempts to find a fashionable match fur me have failed. I 1)ocame 
•aware of this and secretly wrapped myself in a tiger-skin at 

• night, tor, well knowing that there loilge high class people here, 

• I had resolved to give myself to one of them for sprinkling and 

• sweeping his floor *. But oil guests and travellers successively have 

• dismissed me for very fear, and this night only I have the good 
‘fortune to find a man with intelligence, whom I may hope will 
■pay attention to ray feelings’. !lf all thb is really the truth’, 

• T"ao replied, * I desire no better myself than to accept a life with 
•you ot joyful concord*. Next day he took the girl with him, having 

• first thrown the tiger-skin dress into a dry well behind the hall *. 

•Afterwards he took a degree on account of his studies of 

• the Classics, and became (military?) prefect of Siicn-ch'ing. While 
‘journeying thither with his wife and Iwys, they after a month or 


1 TIukt b to my, to perform for him llie houiehold iloUee of m wife. 
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“SO again stayed for a night in the inn of Renevolenco and Recti- 
“tude. *lt IS here that 1 met with you for the first time', said 
■Tao laughingly, and at once he went to the well to look into 
‘it; and verily, there the skin-dress still lay. This caused him to 
‘ burst again into a laughter. *The dress you had on at that time 
•is there still’, he called to his wife. ‘Have it fetched up*, she 
“said. And when she saw it in his hands, she continued, still 
‘laughing; *let me try it on again*. He gave his consent; the 
•woman descended from the steps and put on the skin-dress; but 
■ no sooner had she done so than she changed into a tiger, which 
“ moved up the steps of the main apartment with roturs and bounds, 
•devoured the bovs and T^ao into the bargain, and ran away"*. 

The //ir wei, from which we draw this tale, gives us yet anotlier 
of a ravening tiger-demon who made himself a tiger or a mim at 
pleasure by putting a tiger-skin on or otf. ■In the Kien yen 
‘|)eriod (1127—1180) there were so many tigers in King-nan 
•(King-cheu, in Hupeh pr.) that a great part of the population 
•living without the walls removed into the city to escape their 

• attacks. One Chong S*e had not yet removed, when a tiger came. 
•He hastily hid himself among the beams of the roof. The brute 

• walked up the steps of the main apartment of the house, put 
•off iu skin, and changed into a man, who dcparteil through the 

• gate to look for him. Chang forthwith descended and grasped the 
•skin; but no sooner had ho pbiced it on the beam than the tiger 
“came back. Missing his skin, he showed great consternation, then 
•drew a sealed oommis&ion out of bis bosom, unfolded it on the 
•ground, and said; 'Heaven gave me this commission to take away 

• the members of the Job and other clans, but 1 have erased their 

• names from it, except those of the Job; give me hack my skin, and 
•1 will leave the .loh people unmolested*. But Chang said: 'I will 
‘not give it unless you blot out my name too’; and when the 
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^ tiger took ji writing-brim 5 out of hh dothes and em^ed his he mo, 
“Chang cast the skin down. The tiger put it on, re-asstimod his 
“former sbepe, a?ul rojiml and bounded an trernendoimlj that Cbnng 

* shivered for fright, and was about to tumble down from his pkoc 

* wJien off nin the beast. Next day Ike tiger was killed by a flimh 
“of lightning, more than siitj miles from that place"k 

Like our werc'^wolf “), the man-tiger of China is represented some¬ 
times as a ueerophagoiia brute. “ Under the reign of the emperor 
“ Hiat» VVu of the Tsin dynnaty'*, hii old tale runs, “it happened 
“ill the fifth year of the Tai yuen period (A.D. 380) in the 

* district of Ts'iao, in the tlepirtment of the same name, that one 

* Yuen Siang, a jiuor fellow, while going home in the twilight fell 
“ in on the road with a girl of fifteen or sixteen, whoso charms 

and beauties were perfect in every respect. She gave herself to 
■ him to be his wife, and in five or six years they attained 
“vciy fiourishing pecuniary circamstanoes. She gave birth to two 
“sons, and when these boys were ten years old, the family hud 

* grown verj' wealthy, Bnt then there oeeurred a fteah cobq of 
“death in their village. After tlic burial the woman hurried to 
“ the grave, there put off her clothes and h[dr-pins, hung them on 
“ a tree, changed into a tiger, opened the gmve, dragged tlie mffin 
" out of it, seized the corpse, and devourtMj it. When satiated, she 

* returned to the human shape. But some one had seen It, and 
^ secretly apprised her husband of it; ^your wifeht no human being', 
“ho said, "she will comtnit some outrage ujjon youTSclf. Siang did 
“not believe it; but when after u time another aise of death 

* occtiri’ed and the woman behaved bi the same way, that man 

#. 510 . 

ifeT. 

2 '"On ci^njiiiEt Umse NoimuniliQ nnp sorte iPisfints apiJtUn l&e tnbsiih.. fU m 
■Meguaent «fi lm\m tu wnt rfjdcr In nuit, (diartlnini u enirpr tliuis loa cbvetjerv^ 
“§aius JoutD jwur «'y TH3]iiiltr« a'une hidBunr proie*'. Aiit^Jin [tcwquuL, U Nortiiunilio 
rUiciinheequB, p. 13a. 
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* took him to the spt to observe her. Thus be learned the truth. 
*Stie thereupon scoured the district and its hills, devouring corpses 

* again and again" 

As in other countries where royal tigers live, so in China excej)- 
tional specimens are known to prey preferably on men. But instead 
of ascribing thb idiosyncrasy to their having experienced how easy 
a prey man generally is, or to their steady predilection for human llesh 
after having once tasted it, the Chinese aver that the man-eater is 
incited by the ghost of eveiy last victim to a new murder. Thus fancy 
bos created a chiss of injurious devils which have no animal shape, 
and are no animals transformed into demons, but human spectres in 
the service of an animal, or sometimes thought to inhabit it. 

The human soul under the impulse or guidance of which a man- 
eater ravens, is called ch'^ang kwei*. This term we may probably 
translate by *the ghost of him who lies Bat upon the ground", that 
b to say, of the victim. Often this ghost b denoted by the word 
ch'ang alone. “When a man has been slain by a tiger", Li Shi- 
chen wrote, ‘he becomes a ch^ang kwei, which leads the monster 
as a guide" In the Khanghi dictionary we find the same belief 
expressed in the following words: *When a tiger bites a man in 
*such a way that death ensues, bis soul (hwun) has not the 
•courage to go elsewhere, but regularly serves it as a slave, tind 
“b called a ch'ang"*. At the very time when it kiUs its victim. 


g ®«Ilk icJt ft M «J9r. 
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tlie b€iist avails itself of ttis romarkuble fascinating power in order 
to compel the soul to re-enter the cor|i6e and revive it, so that 
it may properly undress before being eaten, and thus no clothes 
or threads may bother the monster at its bloody meal (comp. 
B, 1, p. 44). • When a tiger slays a man", said Twau ChSng-shih, 
*it has the power to make his corpse rise and doll its clothes, 

• after which it devours it"’. The two following tales illustrate this 
curious folk-conception: 

•A literary grmluate of the second rank, liearing the surname of 

• Li, but whose name I have not found, lodged in the mounts of 

• Suen-cheu (now Ning-kwoh ■, in Ngnnhwiii pr.). He Irnd a slave 

• in constant attendance on him, a man so laxy that he had to 

■ lash and cane him frequently, and who entertained for this 
•reason a deep grudge against his master. U was in the ninth 
•year of the Yuen hwo period of the I'^ang dynasty (A.D. 814), 

• that Li had two friends with him in an outhouse of his dwel- 

• ling, and called the slave. But he was asleep. This aroused Li’s 

• anger to such a pitch that he inflicted on him several times 

• ten lushes. With hatred and rancour in his heart the slave left 
•the room. ‘This is a year with an intercalary month*, said he to 

• his comrades, ‘and thus, as men declare, there must be many 
•tigers; why then do not they devour me?* With these words, he 

• left the gate, and then suddenly his shrieks were heard. The 
•other slaves rushed out to seek him, and as they (oiled to discover 

■ him, they followed the tnick of a tiger over a distance of more 

• than ten miles. There they found him half devoured, by the river- 

• side. His clothes with bis kerchief and boots were neatly folded 

• up and placed in a pile on the grass; for tigers can keep their 
“ victims in employ as servants, and these are the souls of those 

• victims** •. 

* IVK-yonj/ tmh 
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— “In Siien-cbcu, one T.sutt whs tho frut^at of Yuen T^jin- 

‘lihwfang, the prefect of the clifttrict of LIh-sKuL IJis wife wan 
‘carried off hy a tiger, and Taun swore that he would nveoge 
•hifiisieir Armerl witfi arrows, he entered the mountains, elinihcd 
‘a hig tree close hy the tiger'a den, ami watched the beaat. lie 
" there perceived that his wife was dead, and was watched hy the 
“ tigrras, until the corpse rose of Its own accord, made obeisance 

* to the brute, ctodetl her clothes, and in this nahed state fell <lown 
ag^iin upon the ground* Then the tigre^sS led four cubs out of the 

* den, each of the sise of a wild cat. W^igging her lidl and hopping 
"joyfully, she licked the dead body, till the cubs came and gnawed 

at it einuloualy; hut Tsun killed'^ the hrate with some arrows, cut 
‘ 00 ' its hrad, and having slain the four cubs too, took thoir headij 
‘ home, with his wife on Ilia back” ^ 


The principal adviintf^e a man-eater draws from his cb'iing 
kwoi consists in that it brings him on the track of new human 
prey; indeed, every such spectra in turn desires no better than to 
deliver itself from its servility by getting a substitute. Thus con¬ 
tinuously driving ligera to homicide, those sjjectres belong to the 
most dangerous class in China, On account of their aversion from 
the hondage they are in, they somotinies decoy their striped master, 
and rid thera^Ivca of his tyranny by leading him into trai>s and 
pitklls prepared by his enemies. Tlius did the ch^ang kw^oi of 
ivhich the following lines give us the storyi 
^ ‘In the Wt year of the Tien puo period (A*D. 756) there 
^hvfld in Suen-chen a young lad dose to a mouutain. Whenever 
grarad the cattle, ho saw a spectre with n tiger behind it, 
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‘and when this had occurred wore timn ten times, the lad spoke 
‘ thus to his parents: 'As that spectre brings a tiger along with it, 
• I am sure to be killed. People say, that the souls of those whom tigera 
-devour l>ecome their ch‘ang kwei; thus shall I certainly have 
-14) become such a spectre on my death. When then I 6nd myself 
“ under the orders of the tiger, I will load it to the village, where 
-you may then catch it with a pitfall you must prepare in the 
‘ main street’. Some days afterwards the boy was actually killed 
‘ by the tiger, and later on appeared; in a dream Wore his father, 
“saying: ‘I am u ch^ang kwei now; to-morrow I shall take the 
‘ tiger thither; l>e quick to prepare a pitfall on the west side 
‘The father and liis fellow villagers followed this hint, and when 
“the pitfall was ready, they caught a tiger in it on the same day”*. 

Iiwtcnd, however, of leading their tyrants to their doom, thus to 
obtain their own redemption w ithout causing the destruction of other 
human lives, the ch'ang kwei protect their tigers, accompanving 
them everywhere to remove dangers out of their path. ■ In *Sin- 
‘ yang (now Kiu-kiang, in Kiangsi) a huntsman earned a living by 
‘ aipturing tigers. He set out a cross-bow on the roadside and 
‘ inspected the spot every day; and reguhirly he found the 
‘ prints of a tiger close by and the arrow loosed, without the beast 
‘ being hit. On account of the old assertion that a man whom a 
■tiger devours becomes its ch'ang kwei, he larked in a tree 
“ beside the spot, in order to watch it, and perceived after the 
‘ second watch a little sprite in blue garments, with hair growing 
‘to a level with its eyebrows. Cautiously it walked to the bow, 
‘let the arrow fly, and withdrew, and after a moment a tiger 
- came, trod against the bow, and passed on. Now the hunter knew 
“all about it; he put another arrow into the lx)w and retired, 

“ but there the sprite was again to act as before. A second time 
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“the msD hurried fhvm from hist tree and adjusted nu arrow in 
"the BJiiue plnce, climbing iulo the tree again to spy. And in a 
"few' moments the tiger came end trod against the Ixjw; the arrow 
" went off and pierced ita Hkitiks, so that it expired* After a good 
" while the spectre re-appaired. Finding the tiger dead, it hopped 
"about with geaticEilationa of excitement, and vanished” ^ 

Thus may dangeroua clfang kwei, as other spectres, l>o 
outwitted by men. Another proc.>f that their intellect arul perspieacy 
are not above those of man, is afibrded by the following tale; * In 
" Sin-choa (now K.wang-sin *, in Kiangsi pr*) a certain Liu l^io 
‘exercised on behalf of the lay world functiona na an abbot (in a 
monastery) Ijetween the mountain^brooks. A man who possessed some 
* two hundred geese (wished to obtain religious merit and) requested 
** Liu Lao to keep those birds for him until they died a natural 
^ death, and be came regularly himself to that place to see imd 
feed them* A few months later not a day passed without some 
" of the geese being stolen by a tiger, and more then thirty were 
“ thus defltrnyed, when its behaviour began to displcjiae the villagers. 
They set pitfalls around the pLice where the birds were kept, hut 
from that moment no tiger came there nnv more. 

Some days piiased thus, when Liu Lao received an unexpected 
“visit of an old gentleman with a large head and a long beard, 
^ who^ asked him how it was that the geese had diminished so 
‘ ronsiderahly* The answer was that a tiger had Btolen them. *VVhy 
■then do not yon catch the lieost?' the old man asked* *We have 
■eei out hut it has not come back', rcpUetl Liu Lro* 

‘'Then it is its chSing kwei Liiat warns it*, the other retorted- 
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•‘first arrange matters with tliat sprite, and then you will get 
‘the tiger*. On being asketl how then the aipture were to be 
‘effected, the old man said: ‘The spirit is very fond of sour things; 
‘so you must lay black and white plums on the highroad, and 
‘arbutus fruits; it will eat them up without heeding anything else, 
‘and meanwhile you will catch the tiger*. On these words the 
- greybciird vanished. That same night they followed his advice and 
‘ strewed such fruits on the road; and after the fourth watch-drum 
“ had resounded they heard a tiger fall into a trap. From that 
‘time there was no further disappearance of geese’**. 

Man-ejiters then being dependent on their ch*nng kwoi for 
their safety imd life, we cannot be surprised to find the two beings 
represented as having ooiupletcly reversed their respective positions 
of master and slave. Indeed, not seldom the spectre completely 
domineers over the tiger; nay, we see it turn harmless men into 
tigere with no other purpose, evidently, than to gratify on them its 
passion for despotism, 'rhis trait renders the ch'ang kwei doubly 
dangerous, as the following legend may show: 

•In King-cheu (probably the present Teng-cheu * in Honan) a 
■certain man passing over a mountain, fell in with a ch'ang 
‘kwei, which cast a tiger-skin over him, and thus transformed 
‘ him into a tiger. For some three or four years he was under the 
‘ domination of the sprite, seizing and devouring all that time an 
‘ untold number of men and cattle, and wild animals too. But 
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“ thoqgh be bfid the l>t>d_y of a tiger, he did so niiiugfe himself, 
*{ind merely because be could not help it. 

*Once tipori a time, as the spectre was conducting the tiger past ^ 
Mhe gate of a RiidJhist ruunaatery, the heiial availed himself of 
this opportunity aud fled into the store-room, where he concealed 
' himself under the bed of the monk in chaise of that place, Tlie 
■scared brethren hurried to the abbot to apprise him of the event, 
and ft DhyiiUii^master ' just then abiding in the monastoTT, who 

possessed the capneity of taming intractable beuHta, appeared at 

‘Hie place where the tiger lay. *My dear dbctple^ he asked, 
hijfing his crosier upon him, what do you want iiore? is it to 
■devour us, or arc you merely dkguised ^ a beastOn this the 
tiger lowered hia ears and shed tears. The Dhjnua-rauater alung 
■his towel around the moustork neck and took him to his own 
■cell, where lie fed him regularly on ordinary foixl for men and 
“ annuals, and other good things, 

^ Alter half a year the tiger shed his liair^ retunied to Imniau 
shape, and recounted in detail the beginning of this talc. For 
■two years be did not venture out of the monustory, but after 

■ that period he walked out of the gate now and then, and on one of 

■such occasions he suddenly met the ch^ang. Aguin this cast a skin 
^over him, and he immediately leapt back into the Tuonaatcryj hut 

“ the skin hud tooche^l hk limbs below the waist, which \hua 

■re-osaumed tigrine forms. He then set himself to recite forveutlv 

■ holy books for longer than a year, and then regained his old 
‘shape; hut from then he djired no more ijhks through the gate of 
‘the monastery, and finally died there" V 


1 A tortnk wbi3 wekn ti^LlTCitioii hj rnmnji of aiijAnn, I 
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The conceptions prevEiilmg in China about the ch%ng kwei, 
we find for the moat part amply ilJustmted in a curioiia legend 
reprinted in the Hu wet, which rektes how such a spectre entered 
the hjody of its mother, and recounted through her mouth its 
adventures jia a tigers skve. That legeml reads m foilows; 

*The fjinldhist monk Tsing-yueti relates; 

■ Below the Kin raoiink in Hu-chen (Chelikiang pr.) a fiiraily 
“ in the village So-and-so had a child, named Si>-and-do, fifteen or 
“sixtecjj years old, whom a tiger devoured. Hia mother, unable to 
hear this grief, fell ill, very ill indeed; but one day towards 
- nightfall she suddenly sat up, and in the tone of the child s voice 
'incessantly uttered a seri^ of cries of woe. ‘Mother!'sheeiEcIiiimed 
"in the end, *be not so excessively sorryj it was my natural pre- 
“ destination', ‘Who arc youP^ eidatmcd the affrighted father. 
“Father, why do not you rccognke yonr childwas the laughing 
“answer. ‘But where are the proofs that you arc my child?' be 
"asked again. Now the mother behaved ^ under demonial in- 
“fluence, and anawered: M lacked courage to ponder any longer on 
* my mother's unccasant sorrow about me, and the grcf'it So-and-so 
havLug departed, I found time to go houic and give her con- 
■solation. Great So-imd-so is the term by wiiich the ch^ang in 
'‘generfd denote the tigera, as they dare not roundly pronounce the 
' word tiger * \ 

"Now the father entreated the ehild to give some account of 
its past ufiventiirca. ‘ When the firat wounds were indicted on 
me , it replied, ‘and 1 felt intolerable pains, then forthwith a 
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“BHxrad sBrvant appeared’, *Wbat at-naut?’ in terry pled the father, 
'"'Every new eh'ang that arrivea Is ordered to carry wii.h the 
"first ch*aQg a large net, and then it seta tlihs ell’llng free; 
"hence, whenever an old clfang sees a new one come, it is 
"overjoyed The net is very henvy'. 'And what do they do with 
" it?* the father nsked. ' VVe catch men with it, who arc thereafter 
eaten. None of these in this coimlry who were devonred, escaped 
“it; they have all been in the bond^ige of tigers. When the 
“ tigers set out for another region, wc csctkrt them to the frontier, 
'anti on their retiirn we meet to receive them, and then the 
'ch’ang kwei jigain enjoy neithci: rest nor Icaure. No coifirm 
" must be usetl far those who are wounded tjy a tiger, fan I they 
' ought to be burned, for else lliej desire to carry the coltin ivith 
- them, which, added to the net they liear, increases their wou, 
'The tnonntaineem forbid to use coffins for tlieui. And now*, the 
" woman concluded, 'So-and-so iind So-and-so are hero wilii me, 
" anxious to @ee their folk i you will oblige me, father, if you 
" cod them hither*. 

*Tke father took a torch, and went round the whole village; 
" and the kinsninn of nil who had been devoured since tho 
*Kia Uing period, over fifty in number, gave ear to him and 
“ nsseijibled to the spot. The mother spoke in the voice of each of 
“ those victims, and the discourses were accompanied by tears. 
Ihey Lasted os long ns the day itself, the vvuman not being 
reatonxl to her Beusca ere night had oome. Hat from that very 
" moment she recovered; no evil consijtjiienoes befell her, and still 
' to this (lay she is living there. This oven!; ocourred in the spring 
“of the year wu-auh of the Wan lih perio<l (A.D, 15yS)” 
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SKFXTitES rS TUB HYMVlViu OJ* THitES, 

Ihe uIkjvb tuled whciiv tliat eli'^ang kwei arc nut con^ilcrtti by 
the Chinese as inhabiting^ their tigeis. but l«niing an eatistence apart 
inerelj aectjmpanvin- tliem. There 10 , however, indication in tiie fol' 
lowing tiiJe that they are soinetirus deeinetj to nestle in the monster: 

•In the last year of the Khni ynen perttxl (All. 74 IJ a tiger 
^ravened fmiuently in Yii-cbeu (in SaS^h'wen pr.y They set out 
a trap with a spring, but without snrpriiilng tlie beast. Once at 
‘ ncw-iQoou time a man aseended a tree to observe the trap, and 
“perceived a ch^ng kwei in the ehape of a child of seven or 
“ eight yeare; it was unclot tied, moved nimbly, and its whole bcwlv 
‘^had the coJoiLf of jade. It released the spring and passed on; but 
‘onr hero descend^ fmrn the tree, re-adjusted the spring, tmd 
• alU^ ft while a tiger which waa passing was caught by it and 
-e.\pirc<h A good while after, the cfaiid naturiied wailing, and 
^entered into the tiger's month. Wkezi the day hrokc, the man 

^ ^ 

In passing from this subject we have to remind the reader, tlwt 
the sunls of the drowned, who, aniious to liberate themselves from 
their watery grave, drown otiiers to miike their souls take their 
plai^, are cadled likewise ch^ang or ch'ang kwei (see page 52 S). 


% Wolf- 4 flmoEB* 

ILough, as we have Been on pii»c J 83 , wore-wolves are mentional 
in Chinese literature antecedent to the Tang djujisty. talcs ahont 
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ravening anthropomorphous wolves do not crop up until the reign 
of that house. Books then refer to them with auSicient frequency 
to justi^^ the conclusion, that the belief in the c.^istenc« of such 
denions in animal guise must have been far from sporadic; and 
this £ict in its turn aiithorkes us to surmise, that that belief 
was then already old. A few tales devoUal to tliem iiave been 
preserved by the T^ai-p^fNy hcanr/ H (ch. 442). Two of these, pren 
fessedly borroweil from the Ktran^ i Xi, deserve oiir special atten¬ 
tion, as the one mlb to mitiLl m most distinct forms our own 
were-wolf auporatition referred to on page 541), that w’ounds inilicted 
on the beast remain visible when it has returned to the bum an 
fcrai, add tlie other shows, that Chinese Ijkanthropj, like that in 
Europe, ia a form of insanity, and may l>e produced by Uallucinalion, 
^ At the end of the Yung t"a i pertoil of the 'Fung dynjurtj 

* (A,D. ?G5) there lived in the Hung-chen department, in a village 
*of the Cbing-p^g district, an old man, who having been ailing 

* during several mouths, for more than ten days refused to take 
“any food; ho then suddenly disappeared in the evening, and 
^ nolxjdy euidd guess the reason of it. Another evening, a villfiger 

who had gone out to gutber mulberry leaves, was pursued 
*by u he-w'olf. He narrowly escaped up a tree, but the tree 
“ was not high enough to prevent the wolf from rearing itself 
up against it and firing its teeth in the hdi of hia coat. Under 

* prepare of the danger, the villager backed at the beist with 

■ his Tnulberry aie, hitting it exactly in its forehead. The wolf 
■then crouched down, hut remained on the spot so long that 
*it was broad daylight bjfcire our hem could leave llie tree. He 

■ toUowed the track of the wolf, which took him to that old 

■ ntan*s house. Re entered the main apartment, called the sona, 
*and communicated to them the whole uSair from beginning to 
■end; and the sons, uii inspecting their fathcr^s fnrehcad, dia- 

■ covered on it the trace of a wound iaSIcted with an oie. 
'Ltsit he might attack people again, they throttled him, and saw 
■him tom into an old wolf. They went to the district magistrate 
■lo justify themselves, who let them go unpunished. 
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MAN-EATING WEitR-WOLF 0(Uk(ON$. 5G5 

— "Ig the KimB jaiT there was in Jitiother vilbige of the same 
“ department a lad of some twenty years, who after a disease quite 
** lost his vit4il soul (taing shen), as he sent it away to ehange 
“into a wolf. This monster secretly devonned. a gresit number of 
“ the village hoys. Those who missed their suns did not guess the 
“ reason, and sought fur them in vain* 

^ As a rnle the lad woa employed by the vitLagers for sundry 
•‘jobs. One day as be was passing the dwelling of a family 
■that also were missing a boy, he heard the bereaved father 
“ cjtll him, with the words; 'Come to-murrow to work with us, 
“and we will prepare a full meal for y<m\ But he burst into 
“a loud laugh. 'What sort of mim should 1 he if ! went to 
‘ your house a second time to work ?’ he exclaimed, *do you think 
‘that there was the slightest particular flavour about youi^ son?* 
“ This language surprisetl the father of the lost hoy, and he inter* 
‘"rogated him. 'Nature orders me to devour men*, he answered, 
^*and yesterday 1 ate a hoy of five or sii years; hia flesh was 
* most delicious’. The father perceived isome stale blood in the 
‘ comers of bis mouth, and rained on him a shower of (rantic blows, 

‘ which made him turn into a wolf and axpira’* ^ 

A tale of the same epoch intimates, that the HunuJah, Turkish 
or Mongol tribes living to the north and west of China, then were 
eapocially credited with ability to become wolves at pleasure. “ Wang 
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‘ Haa of 'rai-yuea waa general of Chen-wu (the nartli of actual 

* Shensi}, His niotherj niadaoi Kin» was of Hutiniah origin, esceUing 

the use of the how and in honwmanship, and notorious for 

* her ruthless energy. Riding a strong horsSj a bow at her arm, 
•and arrows at her waist, she penetrated into the depth of the 

mountains in search of bejurs, stags, foxes and hares^ which she 

* killed and took with her in very great numbers. No wonder that 

* her power was feared throughout the north, and that a general 
interest was taken in her, 

•But when she had p^sed her seventieth year, she hegiin to 

* labour under the infirmities of old age. She then retired into n 

* room, sent away her private slave-women, and did not allow her 
•attendants to approach her unexpectedly, Sometimes, when she 

* }md barred tile door at sunset and by down to sleep, sho had 
*• fits of fury* a^tid soundly caned the inmates of the house. One 

night she had barred her duor as usual, when suddenly they 
' heard a rasping, creaking sound. They rushed out to see what 
^ was the matter, and saw a wolf open the door from the inside 
‘'and leave the room, liefore daybreak the brute came back, entered 
“ the room, and barred the door, 

“The inmates weitj greatly alfriglifed, and ut dawn they reported 
“ the matter to Wang Han, That samo evening he watched her 
through a crevice, and thus saw that they hud told him the truth, 
^ ft filled him with dismay nod horrur, and he felt very uncom- 
•forbblc. At daybnaik hk mother i:nlled him, to tell him to buy 
a roe fur her bn mediately. He cooked the anituid and ttxik it to 
^ber, but she said: *I want it raw*. A raw roe was then phiced 
bcjfore her, ^ which she devoured in a moment, thus increasing 
Wf ang Uan s fright. Some of the fuiiiily spoke of the imitter in 
“private; she heard it. aud appeared very ashamed; and that same 
evening, after she bid lucked the door, and while the servants 
sUkmI watching what she would do, u wolf burst out of the dix)r* 
“never to return"'. 
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Since tJie T'ang ilyimaty, Ibe heLief in raveticniH wcra-woWea has, 
DO doubt, never laDguisbeci in Chum. In the fourteenth ceutunf it 
certainly held if way also over cultivated minds, whereas we find it 
repoTteil in all good faitfi in the Standard Annalis of he Yuen 
dynasty, that ‘in the tenth year of tlie Chi ohing period (A,D. 

* the Chjing-teh region (in the north of Honan) fiuftefed 

* much from wolves that hmkc into the dwellingH at night in 
“ human disguise, and with howls made for the men, from whose 
“arms they snatched babies, in order to devour them'^\ Almost 
three hundred years later it was recorded in the local Memoirs 
concerning the KJiiih-wuh district, in the tiouthern part of Shansi, 
that the following episode had occurred within its cunfineai; 

“ In the yours of the Ch'ung ching period (A.D. 1628—I64d) 

* of the Ming dynasty so terrible a ikmine prevailed, that the 
■ people devoured each other. Then Ihcre lived in the hamlet of 

Kih-pLh, aitnated twenty miles east of the chief city of the 
‘ district, u herdsman, named Ts'ung, w'hoae surname has not been 
“ rescued from oblivion. Eveiy morning be went out, and returned 
“ not before it wins quite dark. His wife | asked hira vphence he 
“ got food during thiit time, and he answered that ho devoured 
“ men. Ms it lawful to do so?* she asked. 'To-morrow', he replied, 
”*{it uotm, I will devour yon'; and on her iieking him why, he 
" said: 'Some time ago I {insstjd a temple oi' a local tutelary divinity 
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‘ and saw there a wolf-akin j I placed mjself upon it, and suddenly 
^ profound sleep overcame me* \Vhen T a%vofcc, 1 wfis o wolf, and 
' nut conscious of the elLaiige went out and devoured a man* In 

* the evening I rttumed to the temple, and the skin dropping off, 
■ I re-assumed the human form, but likewise without being aware 
" of the ruetamorphnsis* In a bewildered state of mind and uncon- 
“ soiously 1 did the same thing every day, and to-niorrow at noon it 

* la your turn to be eaten, 1 fear you cannot escape that fate, 
" nevertheless 1 am unwilling to attack yoii^ Therefore make a Btraw 
" image of yourself to-morrow, and stuff it with the intestines of 
"a pig, then, 1 assure you, nothing Imd will befall you'* Thus 

* he spoke, and departed. 

“The wife was so frightened, that she ran to the wonicn in the 
“neighbourhood to loll them. They wavered between belief and 
** doubt, but her brother advised her to do what she had Ijeen told, 
“and she obeyed him, to safeguard herself against eventualities* 
** When the nest day hwl come, she bolted the window and 
“peeped through it at her husband’s movements, and no sooner 
" was the aun at ita height thim a wolf bounded over the wall into 
“ the premises, Sevoml times he Hung himaelf head foremost ugainst 
“ the window, but hnding it impossible to enter through it, he fell 
“ hack upon the straw woman, seized and devoured it. This done, 
" he jumped over the wad again and left the place. On the loud 
“cries of the woman the neighbours ducked together to the sput, 
and the Iwldef among them pnraued the beast, our heroine in 
“the rear* In this way they came to the temple, just in time tu 
“see the wolf crouched on the ground. From tho luinda of hia wife 
“ he received a severe thrash ing; his tail waa severed froin his body, 
^‘but^ the brute made his escape. Never did he come to the house 
“again. Whenever after that the vilkgers saw a bobtail wolf they 
“c5ftlled out his name, which made him shake his head and go the 
“other way, without looking at thorn ^ and without devouring 
“ them. To this day old people still talk about that woLf“ ^ 
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Thfl attacks uf werc-wolves upon men are do menus alwajs 
repmsented m Cliina as sudden ttnd impetUDua, artless and elamsy. 
IsegrioQ, not to risk his skin and Inil too luucli, sometimes assumes 
the shape of au inurjoent, charming raaid^ and in this disguise 
demurely enters into humen society, to await patiently the right 
moment for devouring uususpeoting victims, “The wolf", says h 
work which existed in the seventh ccutury, ‘ when a hundred 
“yeare old, changes into n woman^ called woman of knowledge, 
“ bhe looks like a beauty, and seated by tlie roactside, aot^ls male 
'‘persons with these wonls: ‘no parentu have I, no brothers; 
“air, take me to your hout»e and tnako me yoor wile’; ami 
* she devours men in the third year. If her name is called out, 
ahe run^ away" \ This trait links the wolf to the fox, his con¬ 
gener, who, as we have seen already on pp, IS8 s^/j. and shall 
see more clearly from the fourth aectiun of this chapter, holds in 
China the j;>o€itiou of detseitful were-spectre euccilescs, though 
without devouring the victims of hia treochorv. 

It must, however, be admitted that the occurrence of the wolf 
in this churacler is not sufficiently frequent in Chinese folk-lore 
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to oIIdht 09 to infer, that he has ever been generally regfUfded in 
the far hlaat as an artful dia&ie a ^tinfre. Only one tale in wliinb 
he appears ia this role we can sot before nur retiders. ‘Under the 
^ 'Fang dynasty, a Governor of Ki-chcu (in the [iresenl PehchMi) 
had u Bon, whose family'naiue and personal name I bive fur- 
‘gotten. Iking sent by bis father to the iMetropolia to solicit 
^ another post, he saw, ere yet he had crossed the frontier, the 
“ house of a notable man, crowded with visitors and follower^^ 
‘ They had with them n girl of u countenance and form go charming, 
‘ that our hero took a fancy to her uud naked her in maniitge^ 
‘This called, forth a general commotion in the house. ^VVho 
“tiie yon’, angrily estekimed an old slave woman, Mvho sur- 
“ prises us with such foolish nonsense?" she k a daughter of our 
^Governor Lu of Yiu'cheuj this our lord will s^jon return to 
‘ the Motrojjolis; und you arc not even so much as a petty 
‘ oflicial in a department or a district j why shall we question 
‘ this buflbon any furtlicr?' Hut he answered them that hia 
‘ father hold ofiiee in Ki-cheu, and tbnt be would ask him for hia 
* consent. This answer much smq^rised them, jind their cunsent was 
gradually obtained; they lived together as man and wife for some 
“ days, and llien the young couple w*ere received on the road by 
die bridegroomfamily, jind exmdnoted homo. 

*■'1*00 fond w^erc the Governor and liis consort of their son to 
‘ iiiiportuoc him with questions; besides, the answers which the bride 
“ gave them were so ndional os to arouse scjiree any suspicion, 
“and so many men and horses had come with her, that everybody 
‘ in the houeo wras elated* But after some thirty days had pissed, 
^it happened one evening that the horses of the newly luiiiTiofl 
lady began to stampede. Slaves and others waru rcpeate<lly scut 
■* to see what was the matter, but she shut the door on them, 
‘and when at dawn the Goveruur’^a men came to the son’s room, 
"they found thert none of her male or female slavesj nml no 
“ horses were U> be seen in the stable, hilled with suspicion, they 
‘reported all this to the Governor, This gnindcf! went with hia 
" wife to the room and called the son, but he gave no answer. 
" They^ ordenod the window-shutters to be broken, when through the 
opening thug made a large hunry wolf rushed out ujwn the nicn, 
"and ran away. Their son they found nlmost entirely eaten up'*^ 
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3. Das-dQEnans^ 

As doga do not devoor men, they do not occur in China m the 
character of bloodthirsty deruons, Wt have seen a dog-ahuped devil 
represented by the liooks of the Hnii Dynasty as employed by a 
human soul ns its instrnmGnt of revenge to cause the death of an 
empress in the second eentury before our era (Bee p. 457)* Almost 
exclusively, however, dogs appear, on a i^itr with the fox, as spectral 
harbingers or hringora of evil, as crafty impostors, and abusers of 
women, A few tales may depict tljcm in this rfde* 

" Under the Sung dynasty, Wang Chung-wen was receiver in Honan, 

* dwelling to the north of tlic city of the Keu^shi district. After hia 
"retirement from aervuce, he was out for an airing in the evening 
" between the liikts, and saw a white dug foUuwing behind his carriage, 

* He took a fancy to it and would catch it, but on n sudden it 

" transfarined itself into a man resembling a Rescuer of the Country 
“(Rook 1, pp, 1(51 Red as fire were its eyes; its tusks were 

** whetted, and its tongue hung out of its mouth; indeed, a very 
'horrid apparition it wsw, Chung-wen and his slave, greatly seared, 
" attacked it, but they could not master it, and fled. Before tJiey 
“reached their house, they fell to the ground and diwl" h 
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A simiJiir iD-boding or evil-pruducing demon wiis " the house-dog 
■of the ofhciel Ts"ai Ch^ao^ whidi visited him in the guise of a 
■spectre, S^pmtted in the imll and using clapping-boards for beating 

■ measure^ it chanted songfi in a piteous tone of voice^ and one 
mornkig be sought in vain for his kcrchiefj^ which the dog had 

■ put on^ sitting in this utlire upon the stove. In that same month 
*Ch'ao met with u violent death"'. 

With the Batne devilish deUbenilion for which the ivolf h noto- 
rieus, dugs wickedly assume human shape, with the purpose of 
gratifying their seiuul lusts on modest maids and wives. “In Poh- 

* ping one 'Fien Yen was in mourning for his mother, and regularly 
^ lived in the luouming-shed; hut one day about nightfall be 
‘ entered his wife’s private room. She received him with silent 
“ Baton isbmerit. "Sir*, she said, 'may you visit me in thia place of 

■ ubstinence?* but he did not listen to tliiB remark^ and nature 
■had free course’. Afterwards (the real) Yen entered for a moment, 

but he did not speak one word to hia wife, and she, astonished 
■at his silence, reprinmnded him for what he hud dune the other 
“ day. This taught the husband that there must have been demmiry 

■ in play. The evening came; he was not yet iisieep, and hia mouming- 
^ clothes hung in the shed, when suddenly he saw a white dog 

* semteh at the shesd. Taking the moumingHdothes between its jaw§, 

■ tliB l>east changed into a man, put on the clothes, and entered 
■(the female iipartment); Yen hurried after him, and found the dog 

■ ready to get into his wife*s bed. lie beat him to death, miij his 

■ wile died for shame” ** 
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— ‘‘In the Hungohi period (A.D» £4(5B—loOG) there lived in 
“ the (listnet of which rorrna a pirt of the Yen region 

" (in Sbuntung’Sj, a fauiilj of commoneni, keeping a well-tmined 
' white dog* which alwaja followed it9 master abroad. So fdao it 

* once ncootzipanieil him when he set out to a far region for trading 
‘ purpsoR. But unexpectedly it returned after thirteen days^ in the 
"almpo of Its master. The wLfh asked him what he came back for, 

* and hfl told her he had fallen in with highwaymen* who tiad 
“ relieved him of everything he had with him, but fortunately he 

* had escapd with hia life. The woman did not doubt the veracity 
^ of his words. A year later the rtail husband mine home. The 

* two men resemhled one another prfeotly in shape, and while 
“ they were quarrelling about the question wlio waa tbe true bns- 
“ Imnd and who the Mac one* the wife and the neighbours informed 

* the magistrate, who ordered them to be put in jail. A policeman 

* then related the matter to his wife. "The one that came home 
“first', she said, 'is the spirit of the dog, and this can be proved 

* by discovering whether the breast of the woman bears marks of 
“ its paws'. The pliceman told this the magistrate; this summoned 
** tbe woman before Iuhl, and on her asking wherefore she was called, 

* he stript her, thus discovering that there were indeed prints of 

* pws on her breast. He then gave secret orders to suppreiis (that 

* detuonry) by menus of blood, and tbe pseudo husband changed 
•into a dog, which they Tnsbintly beat to death"*. 

There are also early instances on reconl of house-dogs which 
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with astouniiing unpudcDce Imve nsauDicd the of dead meti^ 

with the object of devouring the food and drink devoutly aacrl- 
ticeil to their shades, Thtia^ according to n i>ook of the second 
century of oar em^ ^'the corpse of the minister of works Lni Ki-teh, 
*a native of Nan-yang, was atiil unbuiicd in his house, when sad- 
ilenly he sut down upon the sacriticial table, [fis coiinteTumce, 
“ clothes and voice were thoroughly his own. He told his grand* 
“fions, SODS, wife and daughters to serve him in turn, and he 
“ whipped the slaves of Iwtli sexes, all of whom he found to 
blame. And when he had satiated himself with food and drunk 

* his till, he took his leave nnd went awny. Thu family thus 
were in a great sorrow, and as this event wna repeated three 

* or four times, they felt more and more depressetl and misemblc. 

* But then it happened that ho drank (of the sticrilidal spirits^ 
•‘till lie waa tipsyj his (humau) shape collapsed, and — they 

* found nothing but an old dog. They beat tiiia to death, aud 
“on making inquiry, discovered it w^aa the hou&e^dog of the h'quur* 
“ vendor of the village" \ 

We mtist not dismiss the dog in its character of demon without 
saying a few words about the so-called t^ien keu* or * heavenly 
dog", a mysterious devil, mentioned frequently enough in books 
to convince us that it hiis fnsemated superstition for a long series 
of centuries. It appears us early as the sixth century in the 
Standurd Histories; the thtrlcenth year of the TTcii klcn 
“period (A,D, 514), in the sixth month, there were stories abroad 
'* in the Capital (the present Nanking) that c h*h n ti^e n g (?) 
“stole the hvera of men, m alta> their blood, to feed the celestial 
“ dog therewith, Tim people were in greitt consternation for twenty 
“days®. Anti in the fifth year of tbo Tn fung period (A.U*53y) 
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" the eiory wins cimiliUeti ill the Gfipital that the Son of JJeaven took 

* livers out of men for fooii for the ctlefitial dog. Old and voiing 

* thus affrighted eaeh other sio much, tIjiiE after sunset they shut 
"their doors and armed tliemselviss with dubs; this panic eeased 
“after eevenil months"^’. 

The origin of the belief id that bloodthirsty anthropophagous 
monster we are not able to truce. Evidently, us its name indicates, 
it is related to the sky. We read indeed [hat in the second year 
of the Hwang kien period (A.I). 561) n celestial dog cume down, 
add careinonics were perlomied to counteract the ill resulting 
therelrum, on which occasion the emperor fell from his horse which 
was ECured by a Imre, and cipiretl ai’ter*. J^ooking into Chinese 
umnographical works, wo find mention made of n luminary, called 
tho heaven[y dgg, placed somewhere about Cancer, Sae-ma Tsleii 
haa the following notice concerning it: “It has the shape of a 

* largo moving afar, and produces a noise, When it desceuda and 
“ reaches the earth, it resembles a dog. Whatever it fiilla up 4 >n 
“becomes a flaming fire; it looks like a tiery light, like llamea 
■* flaring up to heaven. Its base is round and covers a field of 
“several acres; its upper part is pointed and spreads a yellow' 

* colour over a thousand miles; it may defeat armies and kill 
“ the commanders"" ** Evidently the great hifttorkn here describes 
nu enurtnous dog-sbuped meteor, which eome time had come down 
somewhere and wjis confounded with a comet in the sky. Perhaps 
it ia to this same thing that the iSAan^h/tt refers, which states; 

" Midway in the hirge plain or desert there is a red dog, called the 
“ celestial dog. Wherever it descends, armcHl violence will prevail” 
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There iu, bow^eveT^ nothing in these extracts which accctints for 
the investment of the ominous comet with attributes of a devil 
craving for human blood and livera. We further levim thiit it has 
announced its advent by a thundering nniaej “In the second 
“ venr of the Chung hwo period (A,D. S82), in the tenth inoatli^ 
'‘thunder resounded in the ntirth-wcst in a cloud less sky, and this 
‘was called a descent of tlie celestial dog And iu the third year 
‘of the 'rung kwang period (A.O. 925), in the ninth month, 
"on the day ting-wei, ivlien dark clouds covered the sky evc]^’- 
‘ where at night, a noise as of thunder was heard in the north, 
‘and the wild pheasants screamed. This was what people Call a 
‘descent of the celestial dog'^** 

Probably the heavenly dog lives everywhere in China in imagi¬ 
nation as a dreadful demon. According to some of my Japanese 
Mends, this is also the cose in tlieir country. In mnny Chinese 
almanacks we find that dog mentioned as a demon prowling C^) 
in different points of the comtiass actsorciing to the sea^ns, the 
solstices and the equinoxes, the knowledge of which fact is highly 
useful to all who then have any business in those directions, and 
wish to avoid its pernicious influencea* The monster tliua plays a 
significant part in Chinese Chronumancy, and we shall therefore 
again have to give uur attention tn it when, in another Book, we 
treat of that importiint branch of the Taoist system. 


4. ToS'demons. 

Already in ancient China the fox waa in bad repute aa portending 
or causing evil, for we read in the ‘ Nothing here is 

‘red but evil foxes, nothing black but evil crows*’Chu Hi com¬ 
ments upon this verse iu these words: “The fox was an ill-bmling 
‘ animal which men disliked to see. The fact that there was 
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“ flothing to sta thtsre except tboae aniiiuila, proved that the kiog- 
‘doiu was alxjut to be imperilled and thrown into conlusion*' 

In the third centnry before our era It was Chwang-taZiS who 
gave Dvidemje uf the prevalence of the bebef in ill-boding tbxea. 

In a hillock of not more than a pu or a jen in aixehe wrote, 
'"no Inrge beasts conoeal theraselves, but evil foxes there give 
their ouiens”*, And that the fox was (issocialed with evil spirits 
under the Him dynasty, we may infer from thea© two lines, whieU 
Hwang Hiea\ who lived in the second century of anr era, inserted 
in a litcRir)’ composition which be devoted to the fox* 

^Its prints wind over the regions inhabited by ch'bmei, 
“And are traceable in the witda where wang-linng abide"** 
But by what did Reynard show his dangerous character? This is 
revealed to us somewhat later by Chbirac writers. The Standard 
Histories of the third and the fourth centiiries of our era freijuentJv 
refer to him as the cause of insjinity, disease, and even of death. 
Wo read e* y, in the biography ot Han Yiu ^ a famous diviner 
who died in A*D* 313: 

*The daughter of Liu Shi-taeh had Ixsen visited with disease 
" by a demon for ijuite a number of years. Wus bad fought, 

* invoked and attached it, and captured in empty graves as 

* well as in the old city-walls several dozen foxes and Ikordij; 
“ but still the patient recovered not* Then Han Tiu consulted 

* the divining-stalks on this matter, imil ordered u linen hag to be 
“ made, which, when the woman bad ml attack, he hung out at the 
^ window. He then closed the door and blew trom his mouth as if 
“ he drove out something, and shortly after, the bag was seen to 
“ swell as if blown upj but the air made it burat, and the woman 
“ had another violent attack. Now Yin made two bags of leather, 

“ which he hung out together in the same way as the other bag; 

again they Bweltetl up to their full volume. Uuicklj he tied up 
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^ ikcir opotLitjf; with a rope^ unU suspeniied them from a tree, where 
‘ thej b^n to shrink grttduallj for some twenty and odd days. 

* On being openeil they ivere found to contain two pounds of fox- 
'‘hair* The woman recovered 

And of another magician and diviner, named Ku Hwan who 
died A.D, 4t>8, history relates^ “In the villitge of Poh-shih on the 

■ north of the monntains, much disease was caused by demonry* 
‘The viUngers inlormed Kn Hwan of this, and implored hia oom- 

* passion. He repaired to the village, delivered a sermon about 

* Lio-tszS (P), and trsoed a prison on the ground. Instantly foies 
' appeared, and turtles and Ikards, which entered the prison of 
*tljeir own accord in great numbers. He ordered them to be 

■ killed, and all the patients recovered 

Much light is shed upon the Chinese idejis respecting the fox 
us author of disease by tidiis such as the following, which represents 
him os entering into men so us to change them into raving lunatics^ 
*Tn the acventli year of tlie T'^ai hwo periwl (A.D, 133) there 
‘lived in the Buddhist monastery of the Blue Dragon in Shang-tu 
“a monk, named Khi-tsung, whose lay family dwelt in Fan-chw‘en. 
‘ His elder brother Fan-king fell ill of a burning fever, which made 
“him utter insane talk, nnd laugh stupidly. The monk kept 
■him in restraint with all the vigour hia soul could muster, ami 
‘tried to exorcise the disease by burning incense, when fluddenly 
■the patient began to revile and scald. 'You monk*, he cried, 
■'get back to your monastery and your abliot;, why do you 
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“ tbwurt my biismegs? I am dwelling in Nan-koj ami I am in 
los^e with jou ; bat the gratia grows tMck and tho hiirveiitera are 
' iibftiad so nunieroiialy that 1 eaii come to you for a short time only^\ 

* These words tnnde the monk siispect that lie whs jxissessed by a 
■fox-demon* Again he held the (exorcising) peach tree branch over 

his brother and beat him with it, but the patient merely hiughcd 
'anti said; 'yon beat your elder brother: this is againat the rules 
'of suboiissivencss; the gods will kill you for It; beat Iiarder; go 
' on*. Khi-tsiing now conceived tiiat there wai? no help in this 
“ way^ and abandoned the task* 

^Thereupon the patient rose iinpetauuaiy* He drugged his mother 
'about with 60 mack violence that evil (detitii) smote her; in 
the same manner he treated hia wife, who perished likewise, 
“and Ihen he maltreated his younger brother; and when his 

* wife come home, she (so suffered at his hands that she] lost her 
'eyesight. When the day had passed, the patient was quite in hia 
“old condition. 'As you do not go\ lie said to Khi-tsang, *\ shall 
“convoke my family'. Ko sooner had he spoken these words thso 
“ llie squeaking of seveml hundreds of rats was heard; they were 
“ bigger than ordinary rats, show ed a bold front, and coidd not 

* be expelled. They disappejired indeed on the next dayhut had 
“ greatly increased Khi-tsung's fetirs 

t This appeorasi^i! of rntt during u tirmjioniry of tbo ileljniiiiii of finf 

miulmiiD, that is,BC£on)bg to ihe CbiacB« Wwi, wbJe Uiu fos, tbe nqtlior ot the iWncsts, was 
Hbient for tLo timd Iwing, is no Ooiilit on jil]uik>a to the cirruiuttottoe tEmt Uni fox 
ia a great deatiijyer of rats, m UtnL iheifl onlitiab only Centura to nrurm out whon 
it has goo*. At the same litoe tfb bavo liore a rererencD to too Bypn-iuacy of the 
fa* avor rat* nnd mice, enithling it to call tijujn tbo« omUorw when it wants 
their help, »« in ihia taioe n^inst tho monk. 
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**Spare your voice and breath \ hia brother now exclaimed ; 
*^*1 do not fear you, for my great brother himself now comes. 
"(Joo] moon. Cool moon, come bero!* cried be with a prolonged 
“serenm, and at the third gutiimuits there sprting a beast from tbo 
“ feet of tbo patient, a beast of the dze of n fox and us red oa 
■fire. Moving over the coverlet, it crouched iipim his belly; light 
“sparkled from its eyes all around, but Kiibtauug seized his sword 
‘and aimed a blow at it, which struck one of ita paws. It then 
■ ran out of the door, but the monk followed the l>Ioody print by 
‘ the light of a torch, and thus came to a house, where be suw 
‘ the beast take Bhelter in an earthen jar. Taking u birge dish, be 
‘ placed it over the mouth of the jar, ajid closed the crevice with 
‘ciayj and opening it after three daya, he saw that the l>ftist Imd 
“ become as {stiff as) iron and could not move. Khi-tsung killed it 
“ by flying it in oil, daring which operation the stench cAtended 

* for several miles. His brother then recuveml, hut one month later 
“a family in that village lust by death its hither with si.\ or seven 
‘sons, and everybody opined that this was caused by pot-verroin 

* sorcery which had been set up” 

Apart from its functions as author of disease and delirium, 
odium attachod to the fnx in those times os a harbinger of disaster 
in general; which quality in the homes of ignorant aimplidty 
meant much the same thing as to be the c^usalioit thereof. In ii 
biography of the renowned diviner Sliun*yu Chi raurderetl in 
A.D. 306, we read : “ Ilia-beu Tsao of the Ts'iao region had a 
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* mother, wlit> was very ill. Therefon? he went to Shnn-ju Chi, in 
“order to consult the onicle about her; liut just then a fox at 
“ hia door set up a howling agaidat him. Muck terrified fie hastened 
■ to Chi, who Biiid: *the misfortuue which this case }M>TtendM ia 
“very iiumiuent; huny home, am] howl and ivaN with your hand son 

your breast on the very spot where the foi did so that all your 
“ family, old «nd yenng, rush out in fright and amusement; go ou 
“ howling as lung as there is one jjerson in-door», and they w'iii be saved 
" from that misfortune^ Tsao went home and followed the advice, 

* His mother too, m spite of her dluBas, rushed out, and no sooner 
“ were the memhens of the family gathered in the main apartment 
“ than five side-rooms of the house led in with a thundering noise” 

The Buperstiliuus fear of foxes, enlertainetl in those ages, was 
shared by emperors and courtiers. “In the second year of the 
•Ching ming period (A.D, oSS^, we read in the chmniclea 
of the reign of Heu-ehu of the Ch'^eo dynasty, '‘this sovereign 

* dreamed that a fox crept under his couch, and on being acked 

* becjime invisible. The emixiror, considering that this apparition 

* vronid cftmte evil, in order to avert the same sold himself as a 
“ slave to a Buddhiat monnstery, and built a seven-storied pagoda 

* in the gTfiat imperial Buddhist monasterv within the eity-walLs. 

“ But ere this vras fimahed, a conflugnition burst out within it, and 
“ devoured everything down to the atones with such rapidity that 
*' a very great number of people perished in the flamta” *. 
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Dangerous demonisli propensities were especially attributed after 
the Han dynasty to foxes under human disguke^ oontribiiting d 
class of vrere-b^sts with which we have aiujuamted our readers 
on pp. 188 promising to dwell upon tbem again hero. They 
play their part in Chinese demonism mostly under the names of 
hu mei", hu tsing^^ or hu kwai*: "foi^spoctres** or “appari'^ 
tions of foxes''. Tides about them occur in the literature of the Han 
dynasty. Tn the FILstones of that epoch wc read concerning Pci 
Ch%ng-fnng ono of the greatest magicians that ever trod the Chinese 
soil, tvho ruled demons and ghosts at pleaBurc: ‘While out for a 
•atroli with a eompnion, he saw a student wearing a yellow ker- 
•chief and n fur coat, alight from an unsaddled horse and salute 
“him by knocking hia head against the ground. 'If you restore this 
horse to him , ssaid Fei Ch'ang-fang, 'T will exempt yon from the 
“penalty of death'. On his (.'ompanion asking him what these words 
meant, he replied; 'he is a fox, and has stolen the horse from 
“n local tutelary spirit 

In subsequent centuri^, legends of fox-demons in human shape 
must have been current in great numbei^, if we may csonclude 
a4) from the fact that so very many baye been preserved in writing 
to tills day. They show that in all times the dangeronsness of 
tliose bainga was deemed to consist in the Hrst place in that, 
l«c speefres of uU classes, they caused disease and madness, some¬ 
times acting in a spirit of revenge, but mostly from mere unprovoked 
iiialignity* Besides increasing our knowledge of Chinese demonism, 
the talcs which pkee the were^fox before us in the character 
of a demon of illness, acquaint us with interesting notions on 
pat^logy and medical art, Whi^n Khii-tsih, Ihc prince of the hiinse 
of Han, who, os we saw on pages 389 and 397 of Book 1, greti- 
hfid his cnnosity, and probably his rapacity also, by mnsueking 
ancient graves, opened that of one Lwan-shu *, •the coffin nnd 
“the utensils for the use of the shade kid been destroyed or Imd 
rotted away, to such an extent that nothing remained. There was 
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“ hour foi in the griive, which, nj&ighted at aeemg men, fled. 

The prmce'tf atteadunta pui^u€d it, but they could not catch it, 
' and only woundwl its left piiw with a javelin. Next night the 
' priitce dretimt that a man came to him with beard and cjobrowa 
“entirely white, niid with the words; ‘wherefore did you wound 
■ ray left bjg?' touched his left foot with his staff. On lids the 
‘ prince awoke with u swollen leg, and inimedwtdy an ulcer appeared 

* thereon * which reraained incurable till his death"'\ 

Thfl book, in which this tale occura for the first lime, Is stated 
to have been written m the fourth century, but thiii fuct does 
not, of course, exclude the possibility of the tide having become 
curreut at the date at which its author pkcod it. In ensuing cen¬ 
turies, we re-foxes continue to appeiir in myth as beings smiting 
men and children with illness. Not to spin out this subject to an 
extravagant length, we will here pas^ on immediately to the TVng 
dynasty, and translate an amusing legend of that lirae, which sheds 
some stronger light on the character of the fox as an agent of 
disease, nnd at the same time places him before ua in the capacity 
of unparalleled impostor, 

■In the Clung yuen period of the Tang dynasty (A.D, 785 — 
■‘805), iMr. Fei of Kiang-lbg (in the south of Hupeh pr.), a sub- 

* inteudant of the palace, whose persunsl name is lost, luvd a &tin 
‘over ten yearn of ago, very clever and intelligent, studioua, 

' brisk, and aocompLisbed both in maunerii nml appearanoB, whom 

he therefore deeply loved. This boy was attack^ by a disejisc, 

“ which grew worse and woree for ten days. Medicines took 
*■ no efiect, and P^ei was on the point of fetching a doctor of 
“ Taoist arts who might reprimand and thwart (the demon of the 
" disease), in the hope of effecting a cujo, when a man knocked 
*nt his door, announcing himself as one of the samarae Kao, 
“whose profession was to work'with LdmrniB, Pei forthwith invited 
“ hint to walk in and look iit hk son. *This boy suffers only frora 
“a sickness which is cauBed by u dcraonish fol^ said the doctor^ *I 
“poBseas an art of curing this'. The father thanked him and im- 
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‘ pbrcd Liia Jielp; the other set to work to idterrogJite end caU 

* (the detuoD) Hy means of his charms, mid in. the next moment 
■^the boy Buddenly iwi with the words: 'I am ciired\ The delighted 
^fiither dolled Kao a real and true master of arts , und having 

* negated him with food and drink, jiaid him a liberal reward in 
“ money end alk, and tliankfuhy saw him oft' at the door^ The 
'^doctor dcjmrted with the words: 'henceforth 1 will call every day^ 

** BqI though the boy was cured of that disease^ still lie lacked 
“a sufticleat quantity of soul (sliemhwun), whenefnre ho uttered 
‘'every uow and then insane talk, and had fits of laughter and 
‘wailing, which they could not suppress. At each call of Kuo, 
‘ Fei rwpiestod him to attend lo this matter ton, but the other 
‘‘sjiidt 'This boy*e vital spirits are kept bound by a spectre, and 
*are as yet not restored to him; but in less than ten days he 
‘will become quite calm; there is, I am happy to say, no reason 

* to feel concerned about Wim\ And P'ei believed it, 

*A feiv day a later, a doctor hearing the surname Wang tailed 
‘ on Foi, announcing himself as an owner of charms with divine 
power, and able to reprimand, thwart and expel tberewith diseases 
‘caused by dcnions. While disoaUTBmg with Pei, he said; 'I have 
“lyecii told tlmt your darling tioii has been rendered ill, and 
“Is^ not yet cured; 1 should much like to ace him". Pei let 
“him seo the boy, w'hen the doctor exchvimed with terror: 'the 
young gentleman lias a fox-disease; if he he not forthwith plivcod 
‘under treatment, his condition will became gnive'. then told 
‘ him of the doctor Kuo, on which the other smiled and said: 
how do you know thia gentleman is no fox ?* They sat down, 

* and had just arranged a mesd and begun the work of reprimanding 

* anii thwarting (the demon), when colleague Kao dropped in. 

“No sooner hud be entered thiui he Joudly upbraided Pei; 
“bow is tl^t] this hoy is cured, and you take a fox into his 
‘room? it is just this anirnul that caused his aickness!' Wang in 
‘his turn, on seeing Kao, cried out; 'Verily, here we have the 
‘ wicked foi j of a surety, here he ia; how could his arts serve to 
reprimand and summon the spectre!" In this way the two men 
Went on reviling each other confusedly, and Pei's fniiiUy stood 
stupefied with fright and amazement, when itiiexpcctedly a Taoist 
^doctor appeared at the gate, 'I hear^, said he to the domestic, 
that JVlr» Pei hue a sun suffering of fox^diaeage; 1 am u. ghost- 
^seer; tell this to your master, and beg permbaiou for me to 
enter and interview bim\ The servant hastened with this message 
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^ to T^ei, who i^ime forth and told the Tjioist what was goiDg on, 

* With the words: 'this matter k easy to arrange^ he entered, in 
** order to see the Iwo; but at once they cried out against him; 

* ‘ this too is a fox; how has he managed U> delude people here 
“ under the gniae of a Taoist doctor?" He however returned their 
'abuse: *yt>n foAcsj, go back to the graves in the wilds bejoml tlie 
‘‘town', be shouted, 'why do yon harry these people?" V\4th that 
“ he shut the door, aud the trio continued for ^jciuie momenta to 
" ijuarrol and fight, the fright of P^ei still increasing and his seiAunta 
“ ^ing too perturbed to devise a good cneana to get rid of them, 
' But at nightfall all noise ceaaed, I’hey then opened the door, am] 
“ saw three' foies atretched on the ground, panting and niotiouless. 
■ P^ei scourged them sonurUy till they wore dead, and in the next 
*'ten days the boy recovered'"*, 
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It caji hEirdly be questluDed, that for an cxplanatjon of the 
character uf the foi fis an impoator, alvrays ready to torment man 
with antic tricljs, we need not iuok further than tlie fact that 
it ps&esjjes a cunning and &hrewd disposiiian, disguised under n 
gentle, innocent look* We have shown (p, 5S2) by tninshition of a 
legend, that it already bore that churacter under the Uiin dynasty. 
We have iiiso seen from one of Yu Pao's tales (p. 189), that in the 
time in which tliia aullior lived, foiiea uvere believed to change 
themselves into chariinng maids, with the object of temptiag men 
to sexual intercourse* It k especially in this character of seducer 
that in all ages, down to the pre^ient dny, Rejmird bus afforded to 
the Chinese mind a fuvourite topic for the exercise of its myth¬ 
making ingenuity* Thu fcicl that u work extant m Yii Pao"s lime 
identified such bewitching were-vixens with a woman of looue 
iiienils who lived in very ancient times (ace p«ge 181f)j inlimutcs 
a lyelief in the exialcnce of such devils hi times anterior to the 
fourth century. 

The nUen ki, which exiflled before the sixth century, for¬ 

mulated the popular ideas on dangerous fox-elves In the following 
terms: “When the fox is fifty years old, it can trunsrorm itself 

* into a ivotuau; when a hundred years old, it hoconics a beautiful 

“ fcmaK wu posacaacd by a spirit (ahen), or ii grown-uji 

■* man who has sexual intercoui'sc with women. Such beings are 
^ able to know things occurring at more than a thousand milea 

* distant; they can poison men by sorcery, or possess them, and 

* bewilder them, so that they lose their memory and knowledge. And 
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“ when a fui h a thousand jems old^ it penetrates to benveu, and 
“ beconies u celestial tbi” ^ 

The oontbiuation of Yu Pao'a Wk of murvels, iTiitten not much 
likter tiiaii thia, teaches m, that in the fourth century women of 
easy virtue were represented us formally enlisted by the fox-world 
for purposes of harlotry, Tlitia we read in one of its pages: “One 

* Ku Chon of Wii was buntiog, and came to a hill^ where ho 

* heard a huuiun voice soy : ■ tut-tut, matters go badly this year". 
" He searched upon the hill with hia companions, and discovered 

In tt pit, which was au ancient tomb, a hoaiy fox, squatted 
** behind a written scroll, over which it bent its fingers and made 
“an addition. They set tlie hounds upon it, which killed it witli 
‘‘a loud barking. He then picked up the scroll, and found that 
“ it coutxdned nothing but a list of lewd women, and that those 
*■ who had uircady submitterl to illicit intercour^ were m:u'Wed 
“ with a red circlet. There were more than one hundred names, 

* and that of Chen's daughter stood in the list” 

The hotief in bewitching were-vixens, or, aa we find them generally 
denoted In the books, hu mei\ * vulpine enchautreBBes”, was epe- 
cinily proniiuent dining the Tang dynasty, A great number of talcs 
devoted to them, still current nowadays, may be tmeed back to 
that period. The Xu^anf/ £ jK, probably the principal book of mar¬ 
vels of that epoch, devoted much apace to talea relating to such 
demons in the drama of hnman life. An idea of the ingenuity 
oi hiblera of that time, and of the tenor of their products, may be 
gathered from the following legend t 

• A son of the family VVej in 'Tu-ting dwelt in Han-chTng (in 
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^Slicnai) and was die owner of a country-house^ some ten miles 
"north of that town. In the first yeur uf the Khai ch'ing period 
" (A,D. 836) he left the town for it in the iiutuumal season, 
“and saw at rnghtfuU n womnn in plain dress coming from the 
‘ north with a calabnsh. *J?W a year 1 have dwelt in a vllbgo 
“north of the town’, said sho: *my family is very poor; T suffer 
" ignumlnious treatment from a village tai-collectar, and am now 
"on the way to denounce that man to the magistrates; 1 shnll 

* be much obliged if you will write down the case on paper 
“ and let me have the document, that 1 may take it to the towm, 

* and thus wash away the slumie that is brought upon mo by 
" that man , Wei eonaented to do this, and the wuntaii bowing 
“ to him politely, they sat down on the turf. Taking a wine-goblet 
“ from her clothes, the w'oiuan said, ‘ t have wine io my cala- 
‘ basil? let ns empty it together, and be drunken"; and filling the 
"cup, she drank to his health, Wei in hLs turn raided the goblet, 
" but just then u huntsman on horseback came by from the west 
“ w ilh a pack of houndii. On peroeiving them, the woman instantly 
‘ran ofi t^twands, and she hod not taken more than ten pnees at 

* the moat, when she iiViia tranaformed into a fox, Wei’s fright was 
‘great on seeing that tho cup he held was u human skull, and that 

* the wine was something like cow-piss. He had an attack of fever, 
"which sul>sidcd hoivcver in a month'" 

The following poetic formulation of the principid ideas entertained 
by the Chinese of the Tang period eonceming the bewitching 
miluenoea of were-vixens on the minds and passions of men, wo 
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owe to the writidg-bnuih of Fob Ku-jOa^j n statcainflii of renown, 
who lived from 771—-347, at the Raise time a pmlide prose-writer 
and poet: 

"* When n fos-spectre of im old gmve h growing old^ 

“It changes into a womiui of Lovely features; 

“ Its head chEmges into a female coijQtire, its face into a puioted 
countenance; 

“The big tail it tnuk behind becomes a long red petticoat, 

“ Slowly she strides along the jjaths between the nistic hamlets, 

“ And where nt sunset no human aounda are beard 
“ She sings, she dances, and alternately laments nnd wails, 

* Without raising her eyebrows velvety aa the kingfisher, hut bowing 
her pretty face. 

' She bursts into a 6t of laughter, a thousand, a myriad of joys, 

" Eight or nine out of ten who behold her, are beguiled; 

“ If false beauties may fascinate man in such a manner, 

“ The attract iou exercised by genuine lieauties cannot &il to surpass it. 
'Such false and such genuine beauties 1>otb can l>ewilder a man, 

‘ But the human mind dislikes what is false, and prefers what is real, 
' Hence a foi disguised os a female devil can do but little harm, 
'Nor can beguile a man’s eyes fur longer thun a day or a night; 
“But a woman acting like a vulpine enchantress is the cause of 
absolute ruin, 

* For man's mind she makes boil for a length of days and ti series 
of months" ■, 
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It 19 Qnaeccssai^’ for uji U> review at length the numeroufi 
adventureii of mca with bewitching werc^foxis, thtit have been 
invented by Cldneac fablers and oimmitted to writing, or tmns- 
mitted by oral tradition ^ It h sufTident for our purpose to tranfl- 
late only sneh legends and extracts as give us the main fealum 
of the subject; all the rest we may consider as mere repetition, 
and tliernfore quietly pass over* * Among those which demand our 
attention, there are some which depict Reynard as an impoator 
90 enormous that, far from contented with the aimulntion of human 
forms, he assumes the garb of religious holiness, nay, the shape or 
the Ruddhas themselves, to insinuate kiuiscii Into tlie favour of men, 
and even to obtain access to such awe-inspiring phices im imperhd 
palaces. Invested with this chnmcterifitic he appears especially in 
the tales of the T'ang dynasty* 

In the Yung^liwni period of the reign of that House”, 
thus the \ ki relates, * there Hved in T'ai-yueti (Shansi pr*) 

"a man calling himself the Bnthlha Maitrcyn (the MessLiih of the 
future). Phase who went up to pay liim their respecta saw his 
■stature so great that it reached to the skies; then after a while 

■ he gradually ehronk unto the bibc of five or six feetj his body 
■was like a rwl lotnsflowcr amidst its leaves. 'Ho you know*, 

spake he to the people, 'that the Buddha has three Ixidics? (tri* 

■ kiiya)? The greatest ia his real body;; worship it, prostrate your* 
self before it respectfully*. But Tuh-li, a monk in the city, deeply 

■ versed in the esoteric doctrine, heaverl n sigli nntl said; 'After 
this Hliantia (i, e. slate) of reality, that of ideas will begin, and 

‘ beyond this atill lies a final Hharma (vik. a final state of perfect 
intelligence}; and from this final Dharnm till the state of ideas 
in Nirvana still lie BevemJ thousand years. After the extinction 
‘ of Sliakya s doctrines our Great lvui|)a will ho destroyed, and 
after this event Muitreyu will descend from the Tncluta heaven 
nnlo the Djambndwipa; hut Sbakya's doctrines have not yet 

■ vanished; hence I do not understand why Maitreya descendat 
“ao early a date; all that fervent and devout reverence then seems 
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'* to be merely pnicl to n counterfeit of him \ Suddetily he perceived 
^ from the aole of the saint's foot that he was ait old tbx, as also 

* that Ilia pentions^ dowetB, yak-tfiil and cHOopy were mock paper 

money from a 'la Aiaitreya something like thiap' ciUGiaiuied 

Fiih-Iij nibbiDg hia hands; and no sooner had he uttered these 

“ words than the fox returned to its true form. Down from its 
■ seat it came^ and off it mn^ They gave eliase, but could not 

* overtake it” '* 

'Die same work relates: 

•When the empress IWh-tHen of the Tang dynasty was seated 
*on the throne (084—700)^, there was a woman who called herself 
‘ a holy Hodhisatwa. Everything which men fixed their thoughts 

* upon^ she knew. The empress summoned her to Courts where 
all she said proved to bo so reliable that she w^as surrounded 

" with devotion for some months^ and praised os a genunte Botlhi- 
satwn. Then the monk Ta-ugnu entered the Palace, and was asked 

* liy the empress whether he had seen the female IkKlhisatwa. 
“'Where is she?’ he replied; '1 loug to sea her’; and the ompi^isa 
“ gave orders to let thcmi have un interview *. 
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*The volatile soul of the monk (his thoughts) now soared away 
•for a while, and then he asked: *you can see thoughts; well, 
“ try to see where mine have been*. 'Between the ImjUs at the 

• round disks on the top of the pagoda*, she answered. Immediately 
"he repeated his question, and the answer was: 'in the palace of 

• Maitreya in the Tuchita heaven, listening to the preaching of the 

• Law*. And then he questioned her a third time, and she said 

■ his thoughts were in the highest heaven where even no uncon* 
•sciousness exists; and those three answers all were correct. 

•The empress was delighted; but Ta-ngan fixed his thoughts 

• upon the fourth fruit of sanctity, viz. on Arlmtship, and this time 

• the saint could not find it out. Now Ta*ngan exclaimed: 'you 
•cannot discover it when 1 fix my thoughts upon Arhatship; 

• how then can you do so when 1 fix them upon the (still higher) 
•state of Bodhbatwas and Buddhas?' The woman confessed herself 

• beaten; she changed into a vixen, ran down the steps, and hurried 
•off, and nobody knew whither she ran**\ 

— “Under the 'Fang dynasty there lived among the people of 

• Toi-cheu (prov. of Shansi) n girl, whose brother was not at homo, 

• but in H distant garrison. While tlius the girl lived alone with her 

• mother, they unexpectedly saw a Bodhisatwa come, riding on a 
•cloud. 'Highly virtuous is your house', quoth he to the mother, 
■' 1 desire to abide in it; hasten to put it into good condition, as 

• I will then visit it freijucntly *. The villagers emulously went 

• there to put the matter in order, and no sooner were they ready 

■ than the Bodhisatwa descended into the house on a five-ooloured 

• cloud. Numerous were the villagers who resorted to the spot 

• with sacrifices; but the saint ordered to make no stir about the 

• matter, lest believers should flock incessantly to and fro from all 

• sides. They accordingly admonished each other to hold their 
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* tongues, and the Bodhisatw'a had intercourse with the girl, so 

* that she became pregnant. A year jiassed by, and the brother 
‘came home; but the Bodhisatwa declared that he did not desire 

* to see any male creatures, and prevailed upon the mother to 

* drive her son out. The latter thus being unable to approach the 

* saint, used his money for securing the help of a Taoist doctor, 
*aud finally found one who applied his arts on his behalf. They 

* thus discovered that the Bodhisatwa was an old fox; sword in hand, 

* he rushed into the house, and despatched the brute" *. 

Popular superstition seems to have sometimes ascribed the 
bewitching faculties of wore-foxes to the fact that they are possessed 
of a mysterious pearl, probably representing nothing else than their 
soul. Indeed, ns we have seen on pp. 330 seq,^ pearls are deemed 
to be particularly animated, and hence the idea that souls of living 
beings may have the shape of pearls is perfectly natural. “Liu 
*Ts‘uen-poh of the T*ang dynasty", runs a tale, ■relates that 

■ Chung-ngai (lit. Every one’s Love), the son of his foster-mother, 

* used to amuse himself in his youth by placing a net across the 

* road in the night, in order to catch some wild pig, fox or other 

■ animal. IVuen-poh’s hamlet lay at the foot of a hill. One evening 

■ Chung-ngai set his net some miles to the west of the hamlet, 
“ hiding himself by it to observe what would come. There ho heard 
“ in the dark the sound of steps, and saw a beast in crouching 
■attitude, which, perceiving the net, reared itself up, and changed 
■into a woman wearing a red petticoat. Evading the net, she 

* walked to a car that stood before Chung-ngai, there caught a rat, 
“ and devoured it. Chung-ngai drove her into the net by his cries, 

■ and cudgelled her to death ; but ns she did not change her shape 

■ under the blows, he fell a prey to doubt and fear ; and thinking 
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•she might after all l)e a human being, he cast her, net and all, 
•into a tank used for the soaking of hemp. 

•It was night when he returned home. He consulted his parents, 
•and at daybreak the family would flee, but Chung*ngni said 
•to himself: *do women devour living rats? this one must be a 
•fox'. He returned to the tank, and seeing that the woman had 
•revived, he struck at the small of her back with a large axe, 
•and lo, she turned into n hoar}’ fox. Chung>ngai, elated, took the 

• beast to the village, where an old Buddhist monk, seeing that it 

• was not yet dead, advised him to keep it alive. *The mouth of 

• the fox contains a bewitching pearl', said he; *if you get it, you 

• will become a hivourite of the whole world*. He placed the brute 

• with tied fmws under n large hamper, and when after some days 

• it could take food, the monk buried a jug with a narrow mouth 

• in such a manner that the mouth was on a level with the ground. 

• Then he put two slices of fried pork *mto it, and the fox, craving 
•for the roost, but unable to reach it, placed its jaws over the jug; 
•and when the roost was cold, another couple of slices were put 

• into the jug, with the result that the mouth of the animal be^n 

• to water. They w’ent on in this wise till tlie jug was full, when 

• the fox vomited out a petirl and died. This pearl was shaped like 

• a draughtsman, perfectly round, and of the purest water. Chung- 
•ngai frequently wore it in his girdle, with the result that he 

• was greatly esteemed by his people” ^ 
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If the capacity of foxes to change into men is also ascribed to 
their alleged contact with human bodies in old graves (oomp. p. 192), 
it is reasonable that they should often be represented as ap[>earing 
in the form which men assume after death, that is, us human 
spectres. Yu Puo describes for us a goblin of this sort in the 
following tale: “In the westeni suburb of Nan-yang stooti a pavilion, 
“where nobody could sojourn without incurring harm. But one 
“Sung To-hien, a man of that town, impcrtorbable on account of 
“his having walked in the correct Path (Tao), has succeeded in 
“ passing a night in the storey of the pavilion, seated in the dark and 
“playing on a lute, without any weap<jn or stick about him. At 
“ midnight a spectre appeared; up the ladder it climbed and accosted 
“Tn-hien. It had a staring look, whetted teeth, and repulsive form 
“and features. As he went on strumming on the lute, the spectre 
“ departed to fetch u dead man's head out of the street, with which 
“ it returned. * W ill not you take a nap?' it said to Ta*hien, flinging 
“the head before his feet. ‘Very good', retorted the other, *I have 
“no pillow to lay my head on this night; this is just the thing I 
“ want*. Again the spectre departed, to come back after a while. 'Shall 
“we now have some boxing?’ it said. ‘Very good', repliwl Ta-hien, 
“ and ere these words were out of hU mouth the spectre stood before 
“him, but was grasped so tightly about the loins that it only could 
“ cry in distress: *I am dying!’ Ta-hien despatched it, and when the day 
“ broke he saw that it was an old fox. Since that lime there have 
“no more been any apparitions of spectres in that pavilion"*. 


s ^ ^ The iiatue work, cb. 45t. 
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Althouj^h kts double cfipucity of ori^nator of dlbease^ and of Im¬ 
postor under butnitn guijM nmplj to fUst^ign to tbe fast a 

prummeiit place among tbc most dangerous demons that ktaip Gbma 
in ofjDiitant fear, there are yet other black sbunfl in hU character 
which add to the popular odium that attaches to him. Thus he 
lies under constant suspicion of arson. Conjecture seems useless to 
establish a reason for this, unlesa we attribute it to the old Idea, 
uiantioned on page 1U4 in an extract from the Yiu-yanjy iifsA 
that he produces fire by beating his tail. 

The fox ap[jiiars iis an incendiaiy as eirlj m the tniditions about 
the remarkable exploits of Kir an Loh, the peerless magiciaTi and 
sootlisayer of the tiilrd century, of whom the reailer has heard ou 
page lUUt) of Book 1. * When Kwan Loh was lodging in a country^ 
^ house, he viidtod a distant neighbour, who was harassed by frequent 
'outbreaks of tire. Kwan Loh consulted the tortoise-shell about the 
“matter, and ordered him to go the next morning to the end ol 
“ the road towards the south, and wait there for a gentleman 
■ wearing a single-pomied kerchief and driving in un old car with 
“a black oxt this man he was to hike to his house, to detain, 
“ and to treat well as u gue^t, for it mtos he who could remedy the 
** evil. The other obeyed these orders, and though the gentleman 
" was in a great hurry and begged leave to pursue hia journey, ho 
' was not allowed to do so, and was detained, 

“ When he retired to rest, a very uneasy feeling came over him, 
" He took counaal with himself, and wlieu Lis host had titially 
“ Ml his room, he grasped a aword and left the house. Between 
“ two piles of fuel he stood leaning, and feigned to iloze, when 
* suddenly a little animal passed right in front of him, resembling 
“ a quadruped and holding fiio in its paw, which it funned with 
'' its breath. The affrighted stranger raised hia sword, strung the 
“ beast right through the loins, and then saw that it was a fox. 
“ Benceforth the host suffered no more from fire-disasters'' h 
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Those among the Chinese, who wish to realize what an enormous 
evil fox-domons are, can hardly do better than acquaint themselves 
with the following sad tale in Yu Pao's collection: ‘‘Under the 
“reign of the Tain dynasty there was in VVu-hing (in Chehkiang pr.) 
“ft man with two sons. These were harvesting in the field, when 

* they saw their lather appear and pursue them with invectives and 

* even with blows. They complained of this treatment to their mother, 
“ who asked the ^ther why he bad doue so. 11c was greatly startled 
“ by these words, and arrived at the conclusion that this must be 
“a trick played by a spectre. So he told the sons to slay it with 

* their axes, but the spectre kept quiet, and did not go there again. 
“ The lather, fearing that it might harry his boys somehow or other, 
“went to look after them, on which the sons, crying out 'here is 

* the spectre!' killed him, and buried his body in the ground. There- 
“ upon the spectre hurried to the house, assumed the shape of the 

* father, and told the inmates that the boys had killed |the spectre. 
“ In the evening they came home, and were congratulated cordially 

* by every one 

“The actual truth remained a secret to them for several years, 
“until a priest passed their house. 'Your father*, said he to the 
“ two sons, 'exercises a very unpropitious influence*. They reported 

* this saying to their father, who burst into such a rage that the 
“ sons hurried out of the door to advise the priest to beat a hasty 
“retreat; but os the latter entered with a noise, the father, turning 
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•into a big old fox, crept under the bed, where he was seized 
•and killed. The man they formerly slew was their real father. 

• They re-interred him in another grave and observed mourning 

• for him ; but subsequently one of the sons committed suicide, 

• while the other died of remorse’* *. 

For from being always so dangerous, the tricks played by foxes 
on men are sometimes of a rather humorous sort, though no 
less terrifying to the simple-minded people. Thus it was deemed 
an event worthy of rec')rd in the dynastic annals of the Wei 
dynasty, that ‘in the first year of the 'Tai h wo period (A.D. 477) 
fox-elves cut off the people's hair", diverting themselves with the 
same play forty years later, “in the second year of the Hi p*ing 
period, in the im{>eriBl capital, from the spring of that year onwards, 
hoping the population in fright and terror. The empress-dowager 
Ling decreed in the sixth month, that all such cutters of ha ir should 

• bo whippcil without the gate of the Thousand Autumns by the 
•good care of Liu Teng, the chief of the guards of the Cheung- 

• hiun palace" ■, 

We find some particulars about this strange panic in the interesting 
Description of Buddhist Convents at Loh-yang", of which we made 
mention on page 344 of Book I. “To the north of the bazaar were 
“ two wanls, named Ts^zC-hiao and Fung-chung, where the {icople 
•wld coffins and grave-vaults, and hired out funeral carriages. 
•There dwelt there a singer of dirges, named Sun Yen, who had 

• been marri^ for three yeiire without his wife having ever slept 
^ undressed, i his in the end aroused his curiosity to such a degree 

that he watched a moment when she was asleep, and undressing 

• her discovered three hairs, three feet in length, resembling the tail 
‘of a wild fox. Out of fear he divorcwl her, and when the wife 
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departed she took u knife, cut off lus hjiir, and nwaj idin mn. 
‘*As the neighbours ran after her, she changed into a fbi, which 
** could not be caught. 

After this event, more than a himdied and thirty pcaple in 
“ the capital were relieved of their hair. At first the fox moved 
*^on the roads in the shape of n woman, dressed, adorned and 
“painted, who churme^L everybcaly that saw her; but those who 
“approached her had their hair cut off. Thus it was that women 
“ in gaudy dress were pointed at with the finger by every one as 
“ fox-elves. These things occurred in the fourth month of the second 
“year of the Hi p*ing period, and they did not cud until the 
“autumn of that year" ^ 

The i)ossibility of fox-demons depriving men of their hulr 
being thus ^taljlkhed by history, fabulists have often framed talcs 
thereon. We need not, Ijowover, here py any more atienlion to 
their work, as tbo numerous fos-tales contained in ChincHO books 
posterior to the T^ang dynasty shed no new light on uur tlicme. 
They may all be said to move within the orbit of the ideas w hich 
we have psacd in review; which fact renders fox-literature mtlier 
tedious, monotonous, and often insipid^ But this does not imply that 
much of it ffilil not amply reward translation. It may considerably 
Increase our knowledge of Asiatic ^soological myth, eulnrge our 
insight into the inventiveness and genius of the Chinese, ncquabit 
us with all sorts of tricks which their fancy has contrived jtnd 
ascribes to animals in general »ind to Reynard in particular. It 
may also show us the w'ays in which tricks of malicious foxes may 
be frustrated and they themselves imm ask ed. Apart from wounding 
or killing were-foxea or setting dufp upn them, which, as we 
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know^ afe sure miBana to force thetn to re-asauuie the vulpine fairu, 
they mny be untuasked by clever bookmen, priests, monks, and 
ghoyt'scers. fhej may be conjured back into their animal state by 
in^iutation, or should they have set themaelvea up as scbokrs or 
soints, Ijy being outvrUted or checkmated in discusaion. The same 
result, according to some tales, may be obtained by giving them 
poisonous footl, or by employing written charms aguinat them. A 
good device for unmasking them ia to investigate whether they have 
u complete tail or something like a candid appendage, and then to 

cut it off, when they will bo seen immediately take to flight on 
all fours. 

It is not sutprking after all this, that foi4iterattire leads to the 
conclusion that Reynard has always been an object of hot persecution. 
To unearth him and bis progeny, and doom them all to a death 
by fire, wiia ever a commonplace sport in the Empire of the Midst, 
and thu f^t that the Code of Laws of the Ming dynasty and the 
present reigning house contains special provisions against damugin*' 
gmvea by smoking faxes thereout (see 13. I, p, 872), certainly pointl 
to the frequeniy of such work of destruction. 

Besides hy me^ns of human skulls and bones (comp. pp. 1P2 s^y.), 
the lox like the tiger, often hringa about his metamorphosis into 
a man by swallowing written charms or pronouncing spells. He 
may possess still other wpedicnts for effecting the same end, but 
We do not find them nieutioned in Chinese works. 


Various wild Mammalfl as DcinenB. 

Wliercas evory Hnimal, acourding lo the Chineso, possesses n soul, 
and, as Chapter X of Part I has shown, any assume the liuaan 
3hai>e It IS quite rational that they also admit tlint eveir animal 
may be a spectre eapalde of inflicting evil upn mam 
^ early as the fourth century Roh Hung warned mankind 
ngmmt quite a series of animals, especially against a dozen in 
.mnnexmn with the twelve Branches which each denote a day in every 
ozen (comp, page &87 of Book 1), these animals thus eiercising 
^ influence each m its turn on the human fate during one day. 

^ ^ being in the mountains calling 

a forester,Jio is a tiger j if he oolls himself a priuea 

«h!mJlf T'i' *** 'fie is an old foi if he declares 
bo a chief. Should ho appear on a mao day and 


ANtMAL'DEUONS CONNECTED WITH THE HATS. §01 

* stvb bimsclf II he is a bare j but if he say^a he la the 

* royal father of the east, he is a deer, luid he la a stag alioiild 
“he aay he is the royal mother of the west. On a ch'en day, 
‘he IS a dragon if he styles himself rom'umater, a tlsh if he 

* saya he is a riveT'Kihief, and a lobster if he says lie JS a bowellcaa 
‘gentleman, lie who on a azS day calls himstflf a widow, h a 

* snake living in tho villages, or a tortoise if hq says he k the 
“ lord of time. On a w u day, he is either a horse or an old tree, 
“nceording aa ha says he is one of the three ministers, or an im- 

* mortal. And on a wei day, such a being b a gout if he says 

* he is u host, and a roe if he says he k an official. On a shen 
‘day, he ia either a monkey or ii gibhon, Recording as he says he 
‘ is a prince or one of the nine miniaUiiB, On a yin day, ho is 
" a cock should ho say he is a general, or n pheasant if he says 
‘he is & catcher of insurgents. Should he say on a snh day 
“ he bears a human surname and cognomen, be is a dng, but 
‘ if he states on such a day he is a lord of the accomplished 
‘Yang, he k a fox. On bai days, those that call themsolvea 

* ladies are gold or jade, and those tlmt say they are divine princ?e 3 
‘aro pigs. Those that on a tazifi day declare themselves to bo 
“ tuteiarv divinities of the soil, are rats, and those that aay they 
■are divine men are bats; and finally, such beinga us assert on a 
■ch'eu day that they are scholars, are oxen. If yon only know 
“ these their animal ziiiuies, they can do you no harm" \ 
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The stag being neither dangerous nor malicious, save in certain 
exceptional cases, we should hardly expect it to occupy a place in 
Chinese folklore as a demon. Yet we find it in this role in the 
following old tale: “Sie Kwun of the Ch^en province had resigned 

• bis ottice on account of ill>bcalth, and was living in retirement 
“in Yu-chang. There while making an excursion, he spent the night 

• in an empty pavilion. Before that time, human lives had frequently 

• been lost there. At the fourth watch, a man in yellow clothes 
•called Kwun by his cognomen, saying; *Y'iu-yu, open the door*, 

• but, perfectly imperturbable and without any symptoms of fear, 

• he bade the other to put his arm through the window. The man 
•indeed offered bis wrist to Kwun, who pulling at it with all 

his might, tore the arm right off the body. The owner beat a 

• retreat, and the next morning Kwun saw* that it was the foreleg 

• of a stag. Tracing up the bloody prints, he caught the beast, and 
•the pavilion was no Ipnger haunted’**. 

The liare too occasionally becomes a dangerous spectre, especially 
if it is old. and (see p. 162) thereby apt to assume other shapes, 
•In the Hwang ch'u period of the Wei dynasty (A.D.220—227) 

• a man of the Tun-khiu region was travelling on horseback in the 

• dark, and saw in his path a beast of the size of a hare, with 
•eyes like mirrors. Hopping before his horse, it prevented this 

• from proceeding, affrighting the rider so much that he tumbled off. 

• The spectre then approached, and seized him so that fright killed 
■ him, and it was a long time before he revived. By that time the 

• spectre had gone, he knew not whither. 

Our hero remounted his horse, and after travelling a few miles 
^ fell in with a man, whom, after having exchanged the custo* 
^ maiy questions, he informed of his recent adventure, declaring 
how ghul he was now to find a companion. ‘I too am quite 
alone , replied the other, *iind 1 cannot tell you how relieved 1 feel 
•to have your company; ^our horse moves faster than I; if you 
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•ride on ahead, I will walk behind’. While joiimering together in 
“ this fashion, the wayfarer asked; ‘ how did that beast look, that 
•just now affrighted you so?* *lts body was like a hare*, was the 
•answer, ‘its eyes resembled miinors; its shape was most repulsive*. 
•‘Then look at me*, said the other; so he did, and there he saw 

• that same spectre again. It leapt on the horse, the rider fell off 
•lifeless with fright. His family, astonished to see the horse come 
•home alone, immediately ran out to seek him, and found him 

• by the roadside. During that night he awoke, and told them the 

• incident as we have here related it” *. 

The few tales of monkey>dcmons, which we have !)een able to 
unearth from the literature of China, differ too little, in so for as 
their general character is concerned, from those about other animal- 
devils to deserve translation. Only two of the oldest are of some 
interest, seeing llwt they show us the monkey in the rdle of the 
fox, the wolf and the dog, that is, as a lewd fomiciitor of wives and 
maids, and as a seduceress, in beautiful female forms, of adults and 
inexperienced youths, whoso senses it bewitches at the detriment of 
their health. 

“In the Tai yuon period (376—396) of the Tsin dynasty they 

• kept a monkey in the buck palace of Tih Chao, prince of Ting- 

• ling, in front of the chambers of his concubines. These women 

• once upon a time simultaneously got in the family way, and each of 

• them gave birth to three children that danced and hopped while 
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‘discharging from the bowels. Chao thus being convinced that the 
‘ monkey was the culprit, killed the beast and the children; which 
‘ made the women burst out nil at once into wailing. He inter- 

* rogated them, and they avowed they had seen a young man 
‘ dressed with a yellow silk robe and a white gauze cap, a most 

* lovely personage, jesting and chatting quite like a man” 

— ‘Tn the last year of the T'ai yuen period (A.D. 396) 
‘ Su Taib*chi, while out for a stroll in the open country, saw 
■ a girl with a water-lily, who held up her hand and beckoned him 
” to approach. Tsih-chi was charmed, and she invited him to share 

* her dwelling. From that time they had intercourse as old friends, 
" but he began to suffer from wasting, talking sometimes of visions 
“of beautiful rooms and deep halls with odorous divans and 
•broad mats. After he had indulged with that woman in feasting 

• and revelling for several years, the attention of his brother Sui-chi 

• was attracted to a conversation of several people in the house. 

• He stole near to investigate the matter, and saw a number of 
‘girls lea\e the houise by the back door, while only one stayed 
‘and concealed herself in a bosket. Ho entered, and then his 
•brother angrily assailed him with the words: *we were just so 
•merry together, why do you surprise us so unmannerly? There is 
‘one in that basket', he immediately continued; Sui-chi opened it, 
“and saw a she-monkey, which he killed. Thereupon his brother 
•became quite well again*'*. 
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The [lO^iitLon of tive mt in ChiDesie Jetuoa-Lure in rather signiQ- 
ctmt. Like the fox and the monkey^ it is, ast we have showed bj 
two tides on page 2[}2, nutoHous fur ussuiiiiiig the haman shape to 
comtiiLt adultery with men, and for eiuhmeiiig Buddhist religious 
life with purposes not always deeeitfuL Should it Avish to bewitch 
women for immoral purposes^ it may du so without assunimg human 
shape, as the follmviog legend shows: 

'' In recent times there Lived u man, W'ho brought up a girl over 
** ten years old. One morning she was missed. A year elapsed 
** without any trace of her being discovered, when they heard from 
time to time in a roam of the house underground wailing of a 
baby* They turned up tlie ground imd diineovered a hole, gradually 
^^iucccasiug in depth and Avidth, and more than a ohang in 
'^Meugth ami breadth; here they found the girl sitting with a baby 
“iu her arms, and a bald rat as large os a bushel beside her* She 
^^saw them enter without recognizing her superiors, from which the 
parents concluded tliat she was under the demouish influence of 
“ that rat* They slew the heastj av here upon the girl burst into bitter 
**AVeepLug; 'he is iny bus hand T she cried, *wliy do they murder 
" himi' As they killed the child also, her lameiiLatinns AVere UU’ 
ceasing, and ere they could cure her she died” *h 
P olk lore also alloAVs whole packs of rats, either in other annual 
forms, or us men, to haunt human dwellings and settlements, or swarm 
out of cracks and apertures and withdraw thither; and it represents 
such appaiitions as omens of evil. Tales on this topic are uumerous, 
a fact which we may, no doubt, readily oss^n to the heqncnt 
occurrence of rats in human dwellings, where dally they disturb 
the sleep and dreams of man. The following tale may characterize 
their positiou as harbingers or causes of evil. '^In the last year of the 
*‘Tien pao perifKl (A.D* 755) the Ceasor Pih Bang was Governor 
**of Wei-chcu, when this region fell into the power of the insurgent 
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• Ngan Luh-shan. He was just contriving the necessary stratagems 
•to reduce him to submission, and had not yet marched out, when 
•some days later he saw to his surprise several hundred pigmies, 

• five to six inches in size, loiter and gambol in his courtyard. He 

• and his family beat them to death. Next morning quite a troop oi 
‘such dwarfs, all in white mourning dress, with lamentations took 
■away the corpses in funeral cars and coffins, with quite as much 
■care as is observed at funerals of the gentry; they then made a 
■grave in the courtyard, and after the burial disappeared into a 

■ hole in the southern wall. In great fear and wonder, Pih Hang 

• opened the grave, and found an old rat in it. He boiled water 
‘ and poured it into the hole, and on digging it up after a while, 

• found several hundred dead rats. Some ten days afterwards his 

• whole family was killed, because he had not been victorious” 

Of rats infesting the public roads ns well armed highwaymen we 

hear in the following legend; ‘In the first year of the Wan sui 

• period (A.D. 695) the roads to Ch'ung-ngan w'ere infested by a 
*6*^ng of robbers, who concealed themselves in the daytime, and 

■ operaterl during the night. Every now and again itinerant strangers 
were murdered without a trace of the perpetrators being discovered 

■next day; which disheartened the people so much that they dared 

■ not set out in the morning, even though inns might be reached 

• in the evening. 

■ When the matter reached the ears of a certain Taoist doctor 

■ who lo<lged there in an inn, he said to the crowd; *to be sure, 
these are no men; they must be spectres*. In the dead of night 
he provided himself with an antique looking-glass, and took his 
post by the roadside to look out for them. On a sudden a troop 

• of young men appeared, fully armed and accoutred. * Who stands 
‘ there by the road ? they shouted with one voice at the Taoist, 
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•*do not you care for your life?* but the doctor let his mirror 
** shine upon them, with the result that they flung down weapons 
“and shields, and ran off. For some five or seven miles the doctor 
“ pursued them with spells and formulas, until they all ran into 
“ a big hole. He kept watch over it till the morning came, and then 
“returning to the inn summoned the people to dig up the hole. It 

* was found to contain over a hundred big rats, which ns they swarmed 
“out were slain to the last. The evil was thereby ended"*. 

Hats may also haunt human dwellings in the shape of other 
animals. “Li Lin-fu'*, a high magnate of the eighth century, “was 
“ unwell. In the morning he rose, washed and apparelled himself, 
“and intending to repair to the Court ordered his men to bring 

* the letter-bag he wns wont to use. Feeling it was heavier than 
“ usual, he opened it, and out sprang two rats, which on reaching 
“ the floor changed immediately into grey dogs. With ferocious 
“eyes and showing their teeth these beasts regarded him; he 
“seized his bow and shot at them, on which they vanished; but 
“Lin-fu wns so deeply impressed with this incident that he died 
“ ere a month had passed ** *. 
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Amun^ the mmj animals notorious In C hina for asauming the 
human .^hnpe n'ith the object of enjoying sexual intercourse with 
men or woinon, we also find the otter. “In the Wu region", thus 
runs one nf Yu Fao"a tales, “there exi&led at Wu^sih tin the south 
"of Kiangsu) the great dike of tlie upper-late, the wanlen of 
“w’liich. Ting Ch'u by iiunid, made hia rounds over the dams at 
“evGiy heavy rainfall. Once when there was abundiince of spring 
rains, he went out for a tour on the dikes, and was reluming 
“in the evening, when he diamverod that he was heiug followed 
"by a woman wearing blue upper and nether garments, and 
“carrviug an umbrella of the same colour, 'Officer ClFu, wait for 
“niel' she cried, aiiii at fij^t he felt attniiOled to her and was 
"minded to wait; but he bethought hiraself that he liad never 
“seen this being at that place, and that the unexpcctcil wonmn 
“in the dark in such rainy weather could not possibly be anything 
“else than a spectre. He quickened bia pace, but on looking 
“behind him saw that the woman came trotting after him with 
“a Me speed. So he actually took to flight, and on turning round 
“again, saw her in the distance dive with a plump into the 
“waves. Away flew her cluthea and umbrella, and thus he saw 
“that she was a big grey otter, and that her dress and umbrella 
“were mere water-lily leaves. Such unthropomorplLOi^ of that otter 
“took place frequently with intent to seduce youths” 


Thiit ii fk Ultle booli Allnbuted ta tho hudd Luh liiim wlio wrolft tho Cht kv^i luh 
Bill in the copy wif }uiTe of it, we dd not G.Dd tUd title the 

eightj‘tWQ nolet uiid telw oh mnrvelloiis loiUtui^ und eveoits from tii& ifi^n UyiuuiY 
to Ihst of TeiiR, which it coDluiiis. Thu worh ocenn bJm iiiiiltu' the title of 
: m It mnat not be coafounildj with the Aynonymouei pro- 
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— “Id Ho^tujig, Shang Ch'eo-nu with a jouog Jail collected riisliea 
“on the borders of the kke, and usuaUy apent his nights in n 

cottage in u waste held. Oiiuc at sundown he savT r young girl 
“of vety hiMiutiful figure and coLmtcrtTUCe pass hy there in rt^'smal] 
buut ic&ded with rushes, bhe came up to his cottage for a lodging 
'‘and as he slept with her, he perceived she ted a mnk smeu! 
“ When the woman hiid enjoyed sexual pleasure, she risked per* 
“uiksion to go oul, and when out of doors changed into an otter'' K 

— “According to the Fufi-Aieii fun^ cM or Genoml Memoirs 
“oonccniiDg Fuh-kicii, there were false rumours abroad in the 
“35lh yw of dm Kin tsing period (A.D. 1556) about spirits 
‘‘(tsing) of water^otters shapetl like fire^fiics, which, if they settled 
“on the coat of a man, were sure to cause his death, lu the 
"houses in the cities gongs and drums were beaten as if in 
"defence agnlnst gangs of robbers; at night people did not 
"even prepare their lieda, and several Taoist doctors were selling 
“charms against the evil. The magistrates suspected them of 
“having invented the matter, and they were on the point of 

ehiiatising them, when they escaped, and the nppnritioiia ton 
“ooemred no more"^ 


e, Domestio Animala in Dainonotogj. 


NutwithstaiuUng tbe geuernt prevolencu in Cliinn of the doniesti- 
ailcd cat, taJ«s about oaWemona are scarce there in litemture, so 
that It IS tolerably evident that this class of evil Loinga has never 
oreupi^a prn-eminent phice in ito superstition. Veiy interesting 
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find ifistructive^ however, is an episode of high eourt-life in the year 
oUS, described in the Stuudurd Aunak, and teaching m that China 
at tliitt time had her witches believed to employ cat-demons for 
works of iniquity. It is in the following words tl;ut the historian 
relates it; 


^‘Tuh-hu TVs character had a tendency to wards heresy. Madam Kno, 
" his Tuatemai grandmother, served a caE-spcctre and had therewith 
killed her brother-in-kw Kwoh Sha^lo, and from her this pnictloo 
had entered his dwelling. The emperor bad been secretly apprised 
**of it, but did not believe it. 

“It then happened that the (impress Hien, and madarn Chjtig, 
“the consort of Yang So (see Book 1, p. 1400 simuU 

“tixnetmsly. The physicians, called In to see the patients, declnrcil 
“ unanimously tliat this was caosctl by a cat-demon. The emperor, 
taking into consideration that Tnh-bu T^o was a younger brother 
“of that empress by a dittbrent mother, and tlmt his wife was n 
younger sister of Yang Su by an other mother, concluded that 
“it must be his work. Ho gave secret orders to his elder brother 
“ Muh to display his (fraternal) affection and admonish him, and having 
“sent away his ollicers in attendance, warned him himself, but 'Fo 
“denied everything, and the emptertir, displeuseii with this, reduced 
“ hig nmk to that of prefect of TsTen-cheiij and ns he expressed 
“discontent, he appointed Kao Kung, Su Wei^ Uwang-fn IliaosO,, 
“and Yang Yuen in commission to bring T^o to Justice. 

“A female slave of named Su O-ni, made the following 
“confession: The practice came fmni the house of T\>*a mother, 
“who rf^ularly served ait-spectres; she sacriliiied to them ut night 
“on eveiy day, bocaiiae, as she said, tsze corresponds with 

“the Rutand whenever a cnt-spectre had killed somebody, 
“the possesaiang of the victim secretly came into the house where 
“the beast was kept. Once TV had asked his family for some 
“liquor, and on his wife answering that she lucked money to 

“buy it, he had said to 0-ni: 'tell the caMcvil to go to the 

“house of Mr. Yueh and procure us money enough^, on which 
“ 0-ni had uttered her spells. A few days after that, the oat-spectre 
“had gone to Yang Su*s liousn. And finally, on the emperor's 
“return from Ping^cheu, Tn had said to her in the park: 'tell 
“tlie cat-spcctre to go to the abode of the empress and make 

“her give me more’; on which ahe Jiad pronounced her spells 
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“as before and the sjwctre had entered the palace. Now Yang Yuen 
“ in the outer ottice at the gate sent 0-ni away to call the cat- 
“apcxjtre. That same evening she set out a bowl of fragrant rice- 
**gruel, and drumming against it with the spoon, exclaimed: *oome 
“pussy, do not remain in the palace now*. After some time her 
countenance turned quite blue, and she moved as if she were trailed 
“by somebody, and she e.xclaimed: ‘here is the cat-spectre*. 

“The emperor now put the matter into the hands of his 
“Ministers of State. The advice of Niu Hung, lord of Khi-chang, 
“wjis: ‘when spectral evil is produced by men, its effects may be 
‘*8top|)ed by killing those men*. So the emperor gave orders to place 
T'o and his wife on an ox-car, and was on the point of ordering 
“them to commit suicide at home, when To's younger brother 
Ching, a Chauiberlain for the judgment of merits, appeared in 
“the palace and implored his mercy. The result was that 'To w«is 
gifted his life, but he was divested of all his dignities, and his 
“wife, madam Yang, was made a Buddhist nun. Before that time 
“a man had lodged a complaint that his mother had been murdered 
“by the cat-spectre of someliody, but the emperor had considered 
“ this to be ghost-talo nonsense, and sent him away with indigna¬ 
tion ; now, however, he ordered the families accused of setting such 
“spectres to work to be exterminated. To died not long after***. 


Ml. lu^s s . 
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This is a valuable illustration, indeed, of the astoundmg credulity 
which in those times swayed even crowned head and luinistexs. 
The Standard Annals teach us, that in the following century 
imperial consorts implicitly believed also in the possibility of persons 
changing themselves after death into cats, to bike revenge upon those 
who were their persecutors during life. Thus they relate how Siao 
Liang*ti \ a favourite court-lady of Kuo Tsung and of his consort 
Wang, was disgraced together with this empress, in consequence 
of the calumnies and intrigues of Chuo-i*, who supplanted the 
latter in the imperial favours and liecamc the famous empress Wu 
or Tseh*l‘ien (comp. p. 591). The two women being accused by 
her of sorcery, “the emperor decreed that they should l)e degraded 
“ to the rank of commoners and imprisoned in the {mince, and that 
“ the empress’ mother and brothers with Laong-ti’s whole clan should be 

• banishc<l to the south of the Sierra (to Kwangtung and Kwangsi). 
**00 this, Hfi King-tsung came forward with a memorial to 
“ demonstrate that *Icn-yiu (the late father of the de{x>sed empress) 

• liad no extra merits, so that his whole clan ought to be exter- 

• minateil and his coffin hacked in pieces bc^uiuse of that otlence 
“ now committed against the Court. \ resolution then was issued 
“ to the effect that Jen-yiu was divested of all his (former) offices and 
‘‘dignities; the em{)ress and Laang-ti were killed by the empress Wu. 
“ Before this, the emperor’s tlioughts had reverted to his former 
** consort and he had proccciled to the place of her confinement. 
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*• Uero he was accosted hy her; ‘Your Majesty*, said she, ‘is so 
‘kind us to remember our former happy days; when I die, 
and revive to behold the sun and the moon a^in, then 1 
‘ pmy, make here (in the jmlace) an abode for me, to which *my 
‘heart may revert*. ‘1 will do so immediately’, was the imperial 
‘answer, but no sooner did the empress VVu know of it tlian 
‘ she compelled him to ortler the two women to receive a hundred 

• lashes and to have their hands and feet chopped off; these she 
tied toother, and cast them into a wine-jar, saying she wanted 

‘ to make the two ladies tijwy to their very bones. After some days 
‘ tliey were dead, and then their corpses were mutilated. When 
‘ the emperor's order reached them, Liang-ti cursed their enemy, 
saying; the vulpine tricks ol \Vu even here hover over us, but I 

• shall become a cat, and Wu shall be changed by me into* a rat, 

■ and then I will throttle her in vengeance for the wrong she has 
■done me*. The empress was informed of this threat, and forbade 
‘any cats to be kept in her six piduce-buildings** 

A demon of a non-descript hazy shape, turning out to be a kind 
of horse, is represented to us in a tradition recorded in the Memoirs 
concerning the District of \Va-ch"ing, which forms u part of the 
provinw of Chehkiang. Its hero is a famous warrior who played 
a leading part in the bloody troubles connected with the downfall 
of the Ts‘in dynasty in the third century before our era. ‘ When 
‘Hiang Vu beat a retreat l)eforo his enemies in the Wu region, 

‘ he crossed a broad stream in which a strange beast lived,^that 
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* every morning And every evening intercepted some people with 
■ its tAil and devouneJ tbeiu. Ho placed himself astdde of this 
" brute, gnisped its neck Tvith one luind iind throw the other 
“ around e tree, severui big stems being thna uprooted In anceession. 
“ Wiien daylight broke, they saw that it was a horse, i.'ovened all 
“ over with the figures of a black dragon" ^ 

Tlie following tale furnishes a good illListration of the lielief 
that donkeys are apt to haunt mankind in indistinct forms; — 
“In the first year of the T^ien pao period (A,D, 74'2) there lived 
"'in Ch'ang*ngan, In the village of Yen^sheu, one Wnng Ilinn. 
“ One night some three persona had asseudiledi in his dwelling 
"to have a meal. They had just fiuished it, when on a. sudden 
“a big arm appeared under the candle-light. Hiun and Im 
"friends were startled, yet they inspected the thing together, 
" and saw that it was black and very hairy» After a wdiQe 
‘a voice wa^j henrtl beyoiid the light; 'sir, you have gneab, 
“hut may I Gdl on you for one moment? I want some meat, 
" put some into my himd^, Hiun, unable to <ltscem from whom 
"these words came, forthwith gave some; on which the arm w'as 

* withdrawn. 

‘Shortly after it was atnetchetl out again. *I was »o plejiscd, 
"air, that you gave me some meat", said the voice; rit is almost 
“finished now, give me some more";and again Hum put some meat 
“ into tliat luind, and again it vanished. Now the men after sumo 
"deliberation concluded that it must be of a spectre, and that 
*' they should on its return hack off the arm. Some uionicnts 
‘ passed, and there it was again; they grasped their swords, and 
“ they hewed it off. As it fell to the ground, the body of llie 
" spectre made away j and the men stooping ilown to look at the 
‘arm, perceived that it was the leg of a donkey, and that quite 
‘ a stream of blood stained the soil. 

“Next momiijg they followed the blocxly print, iu order to find 
‘ the brute. It had ruu straight into a house in the hnmlet. The 
" iumates whom they interrognted, told them that they had had 
" in thfiir house an ass for more than twenty years, which had 

s nsii3: . fs^Mjjg^. nv 
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■* lost ft leg that night, apppu-Autly by a sworJ-blDvr, and that thia 

* cft^ had )Mst nansed them mucli consternatioa. Uiun told them 

* dreumataiitklly what had btSdlen him, oo which they killed the 
" beutl and ate it" ^ 

Thua again we see that the wounding of a l;east in human shape 
GjiiBils a similar miitiiatlozi of the oorrespondiug part of ita itriimnl 
body (comp, page 549). To piise now to other domestic eniuiidii. 

Tiic ftneient Chineae, as we have seen on page 5^G, gave a goat- 
form to tile a pec Ires mhablLing the ground, probably because they 
took the written form of tiie name fen-yang of those beings for 
ideographic characters* In the literature of later ages those ground- 
demons no longer occur in a goat's diape, and tlie role of the 
goat merely amounts to that of other ludmak, that is to say, under 
human or indistinct ghostly forma it plays unties and dangerous 
tricka, the effects of which may, however, bo frustrated by human 
Bogacity, wisdom and intrepidity, 

Yil Fao relates; 

'■ When Sung Ting-poh of Nan-yang (Honan pr.) was young, he, 
while walking in the dark, met with a spectre. He interrogated it, 

* and it said; *1 am a spectre, bul who uro you, air?* 'I am tdao 
*a spectre', aaid Tiiig-jxjh, to deceive it, *And where are you going?' 

* the ghost asktxl uguln, "To the market of Tueu', was the reply. 
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• ‘I am likewise going there*, rgoined the other; and they walked 
*a few miles together, when the spectre remarked; *we go too slow; 

what do you think of carrj'ing each other on our shoulders in 
‘turn?* *Veiy good I* retorted Ting-poh. 

‘The ghost m\s the firet to cany him. After a few miles it 
^said: ‘you are too heavy to be taken for a spectre, sir*. *1 did 
“not become a spectre till quite recently, hence 1 am still heavy*, 
‘and with thb answer he shouldered the spectre, which weighed* 
-almost nothing. Both had had their turn two or three times, 
“when Ting-poh observed; 'being a new spectre, I do not know 
what we have to shun and to fear*. ‘There is nothing we dislike 
so much as human spittle*, was the reply, 

‘Thus again they proceeded, till they come to some water. 
‘ Ting-poh bade the spectre to wade it first, and listened sharply] 
‘ but he heard no noise at all. lie himself, however, while wading 
“caused the water to gurgle, which led the spectre to say; 'what 
‘is that noise caused by?* 'By the fact that one who has died 
“only a short time ago is not versed in the crossing of streams- 
‘do not feel astonished about me*. 

‘When close to the market of Yuen, Ting-poh, who just then had 
“ the apwtre on his shoulders, suddenly grasped it. Heedless of its 
•loud piercing shrieks, he bound it with a rope, and without jwying 
“ any further attention to its words straightway took it to that market. 
“ Here on being put down it changed into a goat. He spat on the 
animal, lest it should re-ossume its other shape, sold it for fifteen 
‘hundrcxl coins, and passed on** \ 
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In this tale it is the clover, bold man who outwits the spectre. 
In the following, however, the roles are reversed, and spectres 
under the shape of goats delude the man: 

•Chu Hwa, a Loh-yang man, used to make a living by trading 
‘in goats. In the first year of the Ching yuen period of the 
•T'ang dynasty (A.D. 785) he had travelled westward as far as 
‘ Pin-ning, to exchange his goaU for others, when a man saw him 
•* and said: *you try to enrich yourself by dealing in goats 

• well, if you change yours for bigger ones, you will get a smaller 
‘ number, and if you exchange them for smaller ones, you get more 
“ of them; in the latter case your gains will be great*. IIwa agreed 
‘to this opinion, and said: * if you know somebody who has little 
‘ kids, I will exchange all my goats against them * *, 

‘After a few days, that same man introduced to him an owner 
“of goats, to whom he parted with his own for one hundred and 
‘ ten young kids. With his animals big and small in one flock, 
•he returned to Loh-yang, but at the Pass-gate the kids he had 

• obtained by tlint transaction one evening changed into spectres all 
‘ at once, and run away. Terribly scared, and not understanding what 
“ might be the cause of that phenomenon, Chu Hwa returned 
“ the next morning to Pin-ning to see the aforesaid ow ner of 

• those kids. In the heat of his indignation he was about to 
‘arrest him and take him before the magistrates, when the man 
“asked: *whnt wrong did 1 do?’ — ‘You gave me those kids in 
‘exchange for mine; 1 drove them to the Pass-gate, and they all 
‘chan^d there into spectres; must not this Ije black art on your 
•part?’ — ‘And you’, rejoined the man, ‘you traffic in goats by 
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‘ whole droves, thus de8tn)ying lives for the purposo of gain; do 

• not you know or remember that this is the acme of all crimes 
“against Universal Heaven? you entirely overlook your own deeds, 
*and against mine you turn your anger; I am a spectre; 1 shall 
“ set those goats to catch uud murder you*. With these words he 
•vanished, and II wa was so terror-struck that ho by bis own hand 
•died at Pin-ning*’*. 

To appropriate surreptitiously the worship and sacrifices destined 
by people for their patron divinities, is a trick played not by 
foxes only, but also by goats or bucks. Yu Pao tells us, that under 

• the Han dynasty there lived u man in the Ts'i region, named 
•Liang Wen, so devoted to Taoism that he had set apart in his 

• house a room with three or four compartments for sacrificing 
•to a god. A black curtain hung there above its throne, and for 

• more than ten years it had always resided liehind it. Once when 

• a sacrifice was being offered to it, u human voice was heard 
•liehind the ciu'tain: *I am the prince of the high hills’, it said; 
•*I am able to consume great quantities of food and liquor, and 
“in curing diseases I work with gooil results; Wen, you Imve 
•served me for a series of years with the utmost roverenoe, so 
“you may come behind this curtain now; the god is drunken*. 

• Wen begged ix'rmission to respectfully view the face of the god. 
•‘Give mo your hand*, was the answer; he stretched it out, and 
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•Cjiught hold of the beard on the god's chin. It was a very long 
•beard; gently he twisted it around his hand, and then suddenly 
gave a tug, and the bleat of a buck was heard from the 

•throne of the god. The affiighted bystanders .sprang up and 

• helped Wen to pull, and Iwhold, it was a goat of Yuen Kung-lu, 

• which had been lost seven or eight years ago, and was never 

• traced. Now they put an end to its tricks by killing it” i. 

The pig occurs in Chinese demonology with much the same 
attribut^ as the fox and the dog, inasmuch as shrewd specimens 
of its kind may assume the forms of women, to bewitch the other 
sex by tlieir charms and indulge their passions. We learn this from 
the following tales: 

•Li Fen was a man of the Shang-yu district in Yueh-cheu. He was 

• fond of country scenery, and therefore dwelt on mount Sz«-ming. 

• Here below stood the farm of the commoner Chang Luo, whose 

• family was very rich, and was interested in breeding pigs, which 

• for sovenil years they set at liberty, instead of butchering them. 
•In the last year of the Yung hwo period (A.D. 656), on the 

• day of the full moon in the middle month of autumn, Li Fen 

• was jweing up and down his inner courtyard in the moonshine, 
•diverting himself with plaring on the lute, when suddenly he 
•heard some one without the gate heave sighs of admiration, 
•altenuited by exclamations and laughter. Uruible to guess from' 

• whom th^ sounds proceeded, he asked: ‘who is there so late 
•m the night at this country-house?’ •{ am charmed by the 

• nice voice of a talented man', replied a smiling woman. He 
“oj)ened the gate, and his eyes fell on a regular beauty, (|uite 

• ixjcrless. but who. :is he perceived, had a deep black colour about 
•her mouth. ‘Are you not a ghost, or an immortal?’ he asked. 

•' No , she replied ; ‘ 1 am the daughter of Chang, who dwells here 
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■^in the hills; this ni^ht niy [jarenfe are attemirng n feast in the 

* village to the east, and in the mean time 1 um cotuing here 

fiirtively to pay you a visit.... » . j, , , , * 

‘ They drew the ourtains, and (!id no more pay any utlention to the 
^lanip; and the late was daiub, 

* On a sadden the morning eoclc imnounued daybreak. The 

* woman rose and took her leave^ but h’en, quite iu love and nn* 

* Willing to part with her, stole one of her blue felt sboea, and 
'concenleil it in his clothes^ bosket. Then, quite drowsy, he fell 

* asleep. The woniaD caressed him, and sought her shoe, wailing 
“and w^eeping* VPleaae da not keep it; I will came back here this 
‘evening; if you keep it 1 mm sure to die; rtBpcctfully I entreat 
“you to be so kind as to restore it to iijb\ But hen refused to 
‘■give it up, and foil fast asleep; su the woman went away with 
“ lumeutations and in tears, 

‘Pen awoke with u shudder; the woman was not there, but be 
“ saw the floor lidbre his bed. stained all over with fresh blood, 

“ In his astonishment he opened the boaket, and saw th[it the 
“shoe had changed into the hard Bcalt! of a pig*s toe. His feauu 
“ were unbounded. He followed the bloody track downhill, and it 
“ led him straightway into the sly^ of Mr, Chang, where the pig, on 

* seeing him come, grunted at him with rm angry glare, Ha told 
“ the whole matter to Chang with all the details, and this gcntic' 
" man, atfrighted and astonished, boileil the beast* Fen gave up 
‘ this couutry-houae for another place to mtuble in" 
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Pao further relates: “A member of the gentry under the Tsin 
•dynasty. I)earing the surname Wang, lived in the Wu region. 
•Journeying home, he aime to a bend (in the river), where, as it 

• was growing dusk, the crew pulled up the boat against a large 

• dam. Here he ficheld a maid of seventeen or eighteen, whom 

• he callefi, and spent the night with her. At daybreak he imtied a 

• metal jingle and fasteneil it to her arm ; then he told his men to 
•follow her, and when they came to her house they found no 

• maid, but on piissing the pig-sty saw a sow with that jingle on 
** its ankle*' *. 

Let us finally quote an interesting tale showing that buried 
domestic animals, if their carcasses do not decay, may haunt 
people ns spectres: -A villager of rung-tsing, situated in Kiang- 

• ning, luid kept a cow for more than ten years, in which time 
‘it had given birth to twenty-eight calves, thus }ielding much 
•profit to its owner. U was now too old to draw the plough, 
‘and all the butchers asked him to sell it, hut the owner could 
“not make up his mind to thus dispose of tlio animal. He 

• entrusted it to a Iwy, to take devout care of it till it should 
‘die a natural death, and after its death he buried it in the 
‘ground. The next night a tapping was heard by him outside his 
•* house-gate. This occurred for several nights in succession, without 
■ it occiuring to him that the cow was the cause ; but when after a 
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* month the haonting^ became still worse, even lowing boiii<T heard 
“and the eouod of hcx>fa, the villagers all conceived they had to 
'do with apparitions of that cow. They disinterred it, and found 
^the carcass imdecayed. Its eyes glared as when it lived, and 
'in its hoofs rice-ears were sticking, so that it evidently had 
“ broken out of the ground that night. The enraged owner sehced 
'a sword and hacked off its four feeti then he slit up its helly 

* and ponred out dung and dlth over it j and the beast thereafter 
'remained quiet. They opened the ground again, and fouml the 
“ cow in n state of rlecay" h 


7. Beptila-spoctres. 

Fei Ch'ang-fang. the matchless wonderworker, who, ris we saw 
on pi^e 0S2, could discern horse-riding foxes through their human 
disguise, is also stated in the Standard Histoiy of his time to have 
unmasked and utterly hallled ii horrid tortoise-spectre. ® in du-niin 
there appeared year liy year a spectre, which, assuming the 
“attire of the Governor, haunted the drummers at the gate of the 
“ mansion of this grandee, much to the distress of the inhabi- 
' touts of that region. Once the spectre fell in with Ch"ang-fang, 
who just tlicn called on the Governor. Horror and fear nailed tt 
“ to the spot; then advandng, it put off its official dress and cap, 
kn^ked its head against the ground, and hegged for its life, 
*CbWg-fang reprimanded it; ^and now\ he eoneiudeii, *forth- 

* with resume your old shape here in the central courtyarrl*.. 
' Immediately it turned into an old tortoise os large os n cor-wheel, 
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* writh H neck n chnn^ long. Hi; ordered the monster to go to 
^ the Governor and avow its crimes, and lie Itancied a letter to il, 
" containmg some ardor to the king of the Koli dyke. Knocking 

* its hoad agninst the groimd, the apeetre with ii flood of tears 
“ accepted the letter, stuck jt in the ground beside that dvke, wound 

* its neck anumil it, and expired ” *, 

— "‘ fn the Khai h wang tyericd fA.D. 5&1—001) the tt|Mrtnieiits 
“ and courts of the Fidace were haunted everj' night by a man who 
“ teased and provokeil the wnitecB. The inteudimts reported it to 

* the emperor, who said: nbe watch kept at the gates is so strictj 
' 1 do not understand where anybody ouuld poaaibly pass and 

enters it must be an evil spirit. Should you meet with it*, he 
“ told the wiiitera, "then cut it dmsji\ Thus, when a being like 
'‘a man appeared in the night and mountwl their couch, they 
“ drew their swords and struck. It wjia as if the blows fell upon 
“dry bones:; the thing turn tiled from the couch and ran away, the 
^servants after it, and it plunged into a pond. Next day the 
emperor ordered this poud to be drained, and then a tortoise 

* was found in it, over a foot in diameter, writh sword-cuts on its 
“ l>nck. They killed it, and the matter was herewith finished** ^ 

With sundry' other animals, tortoieea have been the bugbears of 
I'kist Asiii m authors of dangerous diseases, ®Tn days of yore”, 
'Fao TsHen reLitea, *a man was suiittou with disease in his 
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• abdomen, together with a slave of his. All attempts to cure them 

• were vain. When the slave was dead, they cut open his belly 
•and examined it, and found a white tortoise in it with very 

• bright red eyes. They |)oured (extracts of) {>oisonous herbs over 

• the beast and put such herbs into its beak; but nothing could 
•* luirm or even affect it, and they tied it to the leg of a couch. 

•Unexpectedly a visitor arrived to see the patient. He nxle a 

• white horse, the urine of which bespattered the tortoise. The 
•reptile took fright and sought to escape quickly from the urine, 

• but being tied up, it could not got away. It retracted its head, 

• neck and feet into its shell, and the sick man, who saw it, said 

• to his son: * perhaps my disease may be cured >vith such urine'. 
■ They {xiured some urine of a white horse over the tortoise by 
“ way of experiment, and forthwith dissolvcfl some in sevend pints 
•of water; and the patient taking in this way more than a pint 
•of urine by potions, was cured thoroughly”'.’ 

Tortoises may l)c extremely dangerous also when hidden in the 
ground, and people have liecn suddenly smitten with disease and 
other evil by passing overhead. “Li Tsung was Grovernor of Ch‘u, 
when within his territory a Buddhist nun, who made her round 
“ in the market, suddenly sank to the ground, sat down, and could 

• not be made to move. For many days there occurred cases then 
of people who could not eat or speak, so that the otiicinb informed 
Li Tsung of it. He ordered the military to carry the nun away 
and dig on the sjxit, and they found there a huge tortoise, some 

• feet in length. When they had taken the beast into the water, 
•the nun recovered”*. 
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The t 0 j a specits of guviej or stated by soma native 

authors to attain a considerable length, iy another beast with the 
doubtlul reputation of changing itsell sometiuies into a woman to 
seduce lewd men, and acting as a devil of aicknew. “Chung Fnh, 
a Yiing-yang inan^ while travelling home by boat, one evening 
“flaw by the river-bank in a waste part of the country a tiiaid with 
“very beautiful features, who moved towards him in a small 
canoe and said; 'it Is dark, 1 am afraid of tigers- 1 dare not 
“travel by night'. 'Wlmre are you gomg\ asked ¥ah, 'that you 
travel in such a thoughtless waj' without a min-hat on? be f|ujck, 
get into my boatj here you will not get wet from the rain^ 
“ After some friendly discourse, the woman entered Fob's sleeping- 
berth, tying her canoe to his boat. Alter the third watch the rain 
cleared off, and by the niooiillght Fuh perceived that the we man 
was a big gavial, which wus using his arm for n sleeping-pillow. 
He sprang to his feet with fright, and was about to sei^a the 
“ beast, but it quickly ran away, plunged into the water, and swum 
to the canoe, which was a rotten stump of a tree, over a clianic 
“in length”!, 

“A prefect of the Kiai district had a daughter, who was 
“under the mflaenoii of demouiy. The doctors tried their arts 
“upon her, with no result Then the father applied to one Tung Fnng 
“to cure her, promising that il' lie managed to restore her health 
“she should liecome bis wife. Fung accepted this proposal, and 
“called forth a white gavial, sevend chung long. It mwled 
*over the ground to the door of the sick girl, where Fung 
told the attendants to kill it with their awonda. Immediately the 
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heralth waa restored, and lie accepts lior as his wife" '. 

— “The Buddhist moak Cbuk-yEio Lad obtained a spell posses* 
divine power* which enabled him to completclj overpower 
'^‘demuiiry* The utitniuried daughter of the prince uf Kwimg-ling 
“fell sick under the intluence of detnonry, aud Vuoeaten*d thehou&e 
“to cure her. With closed eyes he upbraided the apeetro; ‘thou old 
“devir, he exdaimed, ‘why dost thou forget tol>e|mvoin accordanee 
“with the Tao and dost attack meu?^ Upon Ihcso words the girl 
“loudly wnlled; ‘they are murderuig my husbandt* ahe cried, nrhiJe 
“the spectre beside her exclaimed: ‘my last hour hos now ooine*. 
“Then in an outburst of sobs and siglis it said; ‘against such 
“gwlly power 1 cannot light', und changed into an old gavinl, 
“ which ran out into the ojurtyard^ Here Yao ordered it to be beiitcn 
“to death”'. 


The bites of some Ophidians being virulent or mortal, it is 
rather natural that we should find the suukc in China among the 
many animals with whose forms evil apcctrcs occasionally invest 
themselves. Tales of snakcHlemone are remarkably numerous there. 
They tell of victims to the wrath of snakes, incurring death, ill¬ 
ness or misfortune, either them so Ives alone, or with their families; 
in some legends we hear of such catastrophes hn>ught about without 
any provocation whatever. But impartiality iMjmpols us to avow, 
that atscofding to at least as many stories, app^iritions of vipers 
and serpents have proved to be propitious. 

like apectres in general, 3uake*demous appear in Chinese myth 
as instruments of punishment. Thus, towards the of the reign 
of the Tain dynasty such a being loro boded und prepareil the ruin 
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of Chii-koh Ch^ng^ium a bold wzmor whti hud muted mimy jin 
armj, hut indulged in uuch inEathible rapacity in hia territory^ 
that his db*c<jatented subjects niurdcred him alnng with the 
princi|jal rnemberi of his family. - Alter having become wealthy 
"“and firaous”, so riids the Standjird History of his time, ‘he 
“ was always liightoDed out of his sleep some ten nights in one 
“month, and then skipped about as if fighting with somebody. 
“ Mao ^lu-chi once ijusaing the night with him, saw him in such 
“u panic, and asked him what was the matter, ^ see a beast, 

quite black ami hairy, hut 1 cannot discern any li^ of it; 
“ Its uncommon strength is more than mine, 1 cannot prevail over it{ 
^ After this it returned several times, and everywhere in the house 
^ the head of u snake appeared on the jjillars and in the rafters; 

I Ch^ang-min told his men to hang up awords there 

^ (to frighten itj, and to strike at the monster; but it regubriy 

“recoiled before those weafxjns, to re-appear as soon ns they were 
“withdrawn. They beat it also with washing-maJlete. It spoke 
^ with the inmates ns if it were a man, but nolx>dy could undei^ 
“stand It. A huge hand some seven or eight feet long was then 
“ sesn on the wall with a wrist several spans thick, but it vanished 
-entirely when he gave ordem to strike at it. Nut lung afWr this 
'Chaug-uiin was murdered * 

Hut not only tho vviclced wore ia old China poreeoated bfdeniqii- 
mcid serpente. The rai-p-^ff iiaisff h‘ gives us a l^end aboat 

suuh a monster having haunted no less ii worthy thim Confucius. 

len Hwui and fsag-ln were seated at the gate of the sace 
•when a spectre came and tried to call on him. Its eyes beamed 
M^uns. and at that moment it looked so awesome that 
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*Tsz^-Iu lost his senses; his lips stifTeued, and he could not utter 
""a sound, but Yen Yuen (Yen Hwai) took his shoes, his club and 

• his sword, stepped to the front, and seized the spectre by its hips. 

• On this it changed into a snake, which he slew immediately 

• with his sword. The Master came out to see what happened, 
•"and said writh a sigh: *the bold man has no fear, and wisdom 

is not misled; the wise man is not bold, and the bold does not 
“always possess wisdom****. 

A ghastly tale of a huge serpent deceiving under a human shape 
a whole family with the object of gratifying its lusts on an inno¬ 
cent girl, is recounted by T'ao Ts'ien. ‘In the Tai yuen period 
‘of the Tain dynasty, a member of the gentry marri^ a girl in n 

• neighbouring village. The time fixed for the nuptials having come, 

• the family of the bridegroom sent out their men to fetch the 

• bride, and the relations of the latter let her go, but sent her 
‘ foster-mother to accompany her. *rhe procession reached a double 
‘gjite and a series of halls, as if it were the mansion of a prince. 
‘ Torches fiared before the pillars, and a slave maiden, gorgeously 
•apparelled, kept watch beside them. And the back apartment, 

• was furnished with curtains and tapestiy of great beauty. 

•The night came, and the maid embraced her nurse, weeping 

• silently. Then stealthily the matron passed her |hnnd over her 

• behind the curtains, and felt a snake as thick as a pillar ol 
‘several spans, coiled around the bride from head to feet, ilorror- 

• struck she run out of the house, and saw that the shive maid 

• charged with the torches at the pillars was a smaller serpent, and 

• that the torch-lights wore snake-eyes’* *. 
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We find the snake as a devil of disease os early us the writings 
of the Han dynasty. These relate, thut * *in the time of the emperor 

• Chang (A.D. 76—89) there lived one Sheu Kwnng-heu, who could 

• prosecute and punish all kwei and mei, ordering them to fetter 
“ themselves and to render their forms visible. A fellow villager of 
•his had a wife, smitten with sickness by a rael Kwung-heu 
•arraigned this being, and found a large snake of several chang, 
•dead outside the gate” *. Variations on this theme are not unfre¬ 
quent in books of earlier and later time. 

Old and numerous also are the talcs of men and women who 
having fallen ill. vomited snakes or vipers. And no wonder, for 
rustic simplicity, by stretch of fancy, would at all times have readily 
exaggerated intestine worms of all sorts to the bulk of snakes. 
In the LieA tien ck^wen, which may have been written under 
the flan dynasty or shortly after it, it is related of Yuen Suh •, 
a famous seller of drugs and nodules with universal curative 
power, •that the prince of Ilo-kien, who had constipation, bought 
‘drugs of him and took them, with the effect that he excreted 

• more than ten snakes” ■. Tliis maleficent vermin does not in 
China always glide into the human body in a gentle way or 
imperceptibly; they sometimes make their entrance with rough 
violence, raging and gnawing inside with ferocity. Peculiarly in- 
stnictive on this head is the case of ‘one TsMn Chen, a villager 

• of P'eng-hwang in Khuh-o. into whose brains a serpent-like beast 

• worked its way. M'hen it came, he scented a foul stench; there- 

• upon it bored through his nose and coiled itself up in his head; 

• he perceived a buzzing sound, and distinctly heard a crunching,’ 
as if something were gnawing at his brains. Some days afterwords 

‘the thing left his head, but suddenly it came back: Ts'in Chen 

this time tied his handkerchief l>eforc his nose and his mouth, 
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• thus preventing it from getting into those apertures, and for 
■ several years nothing ailed him, except a pressure in his head” *. 

Tliere are also instances on record of snakes having caused 
illness by sending their souls into the bodies of their victims. 
•In the district of P'i, a commoner caught on the bank of a ditch 
•at the south wall of the city, a little snake, somewhat more than 
•a foot long, lie cut out its five intestines, then coiled it up, put 
“an awl through it, and dried it over a fire. After some days, 
•a son of the family, a few years old, suddenly bectime red 

• with vesicular eruptions over his whole body; his skin cracked ns 

• if it were roasted, and he exclaimed; *you have murdered me 
“without any charge of guilt having been brought against me; 
“ then you have cut the intestines out of ray belly and put 

• roe over a fire; this is why I make your child smart under 
•those sufferings*, 'fhe family on hearing these words were terror- 

• struck and filled with amazement. They took the snake, extracted 
•the bamboo awl, and moistened it with water; then they burncil 

• incense, prayed to it, and took it back to the place where it had 
“ been found. After some time it wriggled away, and the child 

• was restored to health ” •. 

Some books make mention of ophidian reptiles acting as devils 
of disease under the name of ‘celestial snakes’**. We ore unable 
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to discover what the Chinese understand hy these beings. Tlicre 
exists an asterisni of the same name, somewhere by Pegasus, 
but whether there is u connection between it and the demon in 
question, we cannot say. Perhaps we have here to do with a 
mere invention of quack doctors, magicians and exorcists. The only 
Chinese in whose writings we have found any mention of the matter 
is the author of the Hi pih t*^an. *In the 'Tai p'ing period 

•(circa A.D. 970), when Yun ICwan-khi was in government function 

• in the circuit of Kwang-nan and Kwang-si (eastern Yunnan), a 
“ lower otlicial was poisoned by some animal; his body was covered 
•all over with gatherings, and a physician who declared himself 

• able to cure him, was colled in and bidden to examine the patient. 
•*Ile is stung by a celestial snake*, «iid this man, *and us the 
“ disease in now deep in his body, nothing can be done against it’. 

• By applying some drugs to the ulcers and thrusting nc^les into 
•the swollen spots, he caught more than ten snake-like beasts, 

• and the disease did not recur. — And close to my grandfather’s 

• tomb at Si-khi in TsMen-t'ang, a farmer was attacked by leprosy. 

• His body was covered with running ulcers, and he cried and 

• shrieked as if his last hour had |come. A Buddhist monk of Si-khi, 

• who understood the case, declared: 'here we have a case of poisoning 
•by a celestial snake; it is no leprosy*. He fetched some bark of a 
■ tree, decocted it, and gave the patient over a pint of the juice 
•to drink, prescribing him largo doses of it; next day the disease 

• was reduced to one half of its virulence, and after two or three 
** days it was cured. I have found out that that bark was from the 

• hazelnut. 

•But after all I know not what a heavenly serpent is. Some say 
•it is a yellow flower spider, living in the shnibs, and that when 

• a man is stung by it and moreover moistened by the dew, he gets 

• this disease. Thus let those who walk in the dew be careful’*'. 
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We thtiii learn th^t the dbeasea aBcribed to thnt celestial reptile 
are certain forms of leprosy or ulcerous affeclionfi cnuiieil by its 
bites or at mgs. Even snake-like shadows may be very dangerous 
should they by any means enter a man s liody% This need not, of 
course, astonish us greatly, since we know quite well that the 
slmdows of beings are identified with their souls. Ying Shao related 
the following anecdote in the aceond (^ntury of our era; 

* When my grandfatbor Oh^en was prefect of Kih^ he went to 

* see the general tai-collector Tii STien on the liny of the summer- 

* solstice, and offered him some liquor. Just then there hung a red 

* how on the wall at the north aide of the apartment, which cast 

* a snake-like shadow into the cup. This intimidated Siieu and filled 
■ him with aversion against the liquor, but be dared not refuse to 
“drink, and fram that day he hud cutting pains in his breast an d 
‘ l>elly. His power to digest food and drink was impaired j he became 
“ very weak and lean, and though his disease was combatted uud 

* treated in a myriad of ways, no cure was effected. 

*'Ch‘'en then went to the dwelling of Silen, having some busi- 

* ness there, and =aw him. He asked him how it was that this 
“change had come over him, and the answer was, that be was 

* filled with fear of that snake, this beast having entered his belly* 

* Cli'on now returned to his judgment sent and pondered on the 
"matter ci giiod while, when lik eyes fell on the suspended how* 
•Convinced that this object must have been the oiuse of all the 
•trouble, he told one of his writers at the gate of hia mansion 
“ to fetch Siifiii in a sedan-chair; then he set out spirtts on the 
“same spot, and again the snake actually flpj>eare<l in the cup* 
**it was the shadow of the bow there on the wall*, he said to 

* Suen, *and no spix:tre\ On the^ words the other cheered up and 

* felt quite comfortable, and ho regained his hen 1th from this very 

* moment. He ruse in ollicial service to the rank of n Minister, 
“ and Iwcnme Governor of four regions successively, in high repute 
“ as n man of com innn ding ptesenoe” 
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We will conclude with u tide of a toad-demon, rebtoil in a work 
ot the T'ftng dynasty^ ®Tiie reviaor Ch'en Khlng atatea, that there 

* was in his cooutry « petty otlioer, whose daughter was ill by 

* reason of denionry. She ate and drank irregularly; samedmus 
“ she sang, then she burst into wailing, and ran about in the 
" garb of nature, tearing her face with her nails, A w u was called 
“ in to treat her, who put up a sacrificial altar, had drums aud 
‘clarinets pkyed, and oporated on her with spelts. 

“Juat then a man in a pEisaenger^boat, which happened to he 

* moored in the river at the end of the tjuay, laid himself down 
by tile gangway to sleep, aud saw in a concealed ditch a toad as 

* big as a bowl, with red eyes aud hairy legs, dancing ut the sound 
of the drurnSn Be look a bamboo pole, hauled up the beiLst, and 

“tied it to an oar. At the same moment he heard the girl eiclaim: 
"‘why do yon bind my hnsliand?" On this he knocked at Ibc 
"house, and said to the owner: B cim cure diseases tike this'. The 
" other, rejoiced in his inmost heart, asked how much pay he 
'‘desired. ^Not more than a few thousand coins', was the answer. 
“ * 1 love my daughter above everything, and the attempts to cure 
" her Ivftve relieved me up to this time of so many hundred atrings 

* of coins, that 1 do not care about a few thousand coins mure 
‘if her health can be bought for them; 1 will give you twico that 
"sum\ The passenger now Bfmmeretl the toad in oil, end next 
" day the girl was hale and healthy^’ h 
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Closes of Luman aouU cliajigicd into bi|)er1s are, im \re saw In 
our trailtise on Were-birds (p. 220), mentioned frequently enough 
in Chinese literature to suggest the idea timt there must also ejtist 
tales about bird-shaped demons, being for instance wrathful souls 
of men who suffered death by violence or injustice. This pre- 
sumption is largeiy con firmed by the facts. 

“In the reigu of the emperor Hwui, in the second year of the 
"'"i ung hi period (A.0,201)”, we read in a book of the fourth 
centUT)', *‘a * wounded soul bird' was presented to that mnnureb 

* from the principlity of Sliung-shan, Its shape ivas that of a fowl, 

* but itfl feathers were coloured like a pheasnnt. The emperor refused 
•to accept it, because he abhorred ife name, but on the other hand 
** he liked it for its feathers. Then a man with much knowledge 
■of animals spoke: *When the emperor Hwang had pul to death 

* Ch i^yin (see Bunk I, p, 1403), no onneo attacked a woman with 
“Its teeth, mislakidg her for another person, but she was still 

* breathing on the seventh day* and the emi>eror out of pity buried 
•her in a double coffin in a vault of stone. Then a bird sourefli 
•over the grave, screaniing out that it waa the wounded souli it 
•was indeed the soul of that woman. Thenceforth, whenever people 

* died without the ordinance of fate that so it must he, such birds 
“ gathered in tlial kingdom in the fields and forests. So it was 
“ under the dynasty of Han, at the close of the reign of Ngai and 
“ P^big, when (the usurper) Wang Mang destroyed so many wise 
“and good men; the bird then appeared so often with piteous 
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* screaiuing, tlmt mankind loathed its name. Orders were then 

* sent to Shang-shan to drive away the birds with arrows, but it 

* was not until the rise of the present Tsin dynasty, when shields 

* and spears were laid aside and the world between the four seas 
** was 8ul>due<l far and wide, that the birds only from time to time 

* appeared in the wilds. Out of the dread which their name aroused, 

* this was changed from siang hwun (wounded soul) into siang 
''hung. Sun Hao (the last sovereign of the house of Wu, dethroned 

* by that of Tsin) then was invested with the dignity of feudal 
** ruler of Kwei-ming (to prevent his soul from becoming revengeful 
"and changing into such a bird), and the meaning of the term 
*siaog hung (generous treatment) was consonant to this measure. 

* At the close of the Yung p'ing period (291) there prevailed again 

* much bloodshed and trouble. Sighs then resounded at the gates, 
** and wailing in the streets, and Shang-shan came forth again with 

* its tribute ; but the birds were let loose and chase^l away" 

Notwithstanding that every bird, ns indeed any sort of imimal, 
may turn into a spectre, yet a rather limited number of species of 
the feathered tribe appear in Chinese demonology. Among them 
we find the cock. “ Within the Tai-kiiin principalily”, a fabulist 
of the fifth century rebtes, * stood a pavilion haunted by spectres, 
" to whose tricks it was impossible to put an end. One evening, some 

* students, men strong and bold, went thither, wishing to pass the 

* night in it. The keeper of the building told them not to do so, 
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“ hut with ike wordfi! *we con by luir nature diupel tiiose Kp^Ttrea’, 
' they put up in it. On taking supper, u hand pEaying a. Hute with 6vu 

* holes came forth in front of Ike plnce where they sat. This sight mndo 

* them burst into laughter, ^ How can you handle a 6ute over iU whole 
'^length with the one hand yon have?’ they said to the spectre, *ive 
^ will play it for yoii\ But the spectre rejoined: ‘'cln you think that 
*1 have not fingers enough?* and it put forth another hand with 

several timea ten fingers on it. Now the grad nates conceived that 
*the right moment to deal their blows had come; they drew thair 
'swords and hacked al the hand, and they found on old cock^'^ 
In the year 614 of our enij one Wang T^ib, the happy t>ossessor 
of a very mimeuious mirror, "departed for Pien, in the land of 
‘‘Sung (Honan pr.), A certain Chang Khi, who was hb host there, 
" hud a daughter at home, vesied by soma complaint, wkich at the 
' beginning of every night made her utter cries of woe, which were 

* really too pitiful to bear, I’sih asked what was the matter with 

* her, and was told that she had now been ill for more than a 
'‘year, and that, while during daytime she felt fairly comfortable, 
“every night she fell into that sony shite. Tsih stayed there for a 
“ night, and no sooner had he heard the shrieks of the girl than he 

* brought forth hia mirror and let it dash upon her, * He with the comb 
“is murdered*, she eiciaimed; and under lier betl there Jay ii large 
'cock, quite dead, the host's old cock of seven or eight years''^. 
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— ‘A certain Yang, a Ts'^ing-yuen man (Shansi pr.), was a vice- 

• commander of the garrison of that province. There was a plot 
•of open ground by the western wall. Once when he hud hurried 

• to the office in the curly morning and had not yet returned, his 

• family were having their meal, when suddenly they saw a goose 

• with some paper mockmoney on its back puss through the house- 

• gate, straight into a room looking on to the western wall. * Does 

• this goose come out of the temple of the god the family 
•exclaimed, and they told the slaves to drive it away; but these 

• men, on entering the room, saw nothing but an old man with 

• two tufts of hair on his head, and white whiskers. All the family 

• without exception) ran away in a panic. Yang then came home, 
•and hearing of the incident seized a stink and attacked the 

• spectre, but it appeared and disappeared in the four comers with 

• so (juick a succession of metamoq)hoses that the stick could not 
•in any way hit it. With increased rage he exclaimed: *1 shall 

• come liack after dinner to l)eat it to deatir; on which the spectre 

“stepped forward with a bow, and said; *be it so*. 

“Yang had two daughters. The elder one went to the kitchen 

• to cut meat and prepare his dinner, but when she placed the 

• meat on the cutting-stone, it suddenly vanished. With the knife 

• in her hand she told this to her father, when from under the 

• stone a big, black feathered hand appeared, and a voice said: 

•'cut it, please'. The girl ran away till she was out of breath, 

• and became ill from the effects. The other daughter took some 

• salt out of a great pot, when a big monkey burst forth from it 

• and climbed on her back; she ran away, and not till she was in 

• the hall did she get rid of the beast. She too became ill *. 
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“A wu WEIS then called;; he erected rh altar tf» cure the girls, 

* hut the spectre put up aa id tar aLjo, nud performed Ccoiinter-)rite3 

* in It fltLU more effect uel waVn, No other w ii proved uVjle to con- 
“quer the speclre; CEicii of them was seized with fright, and lied. 
"Shortly after, the two daughters and the wife died. Then a man 
"versed in the methods of dealing with dciuons, tiainefl Mtng Kiao, 
“was invited to recite holy lax>ks; and in the first night the spectre 
"went away, after having spit at Yang and acoIdoLl him. Thus 
" these visitations censed ; but Yeng too died in tliivt same yi?ar*' 

Spectral animals in particular arc crows or ravens, and owls. 
Tho voice and the presence of these birds are not merely ilMxjding, 
but decidedly productive of evil, and that this waa tho case with 
ths crow in very ancient times, is intitualcd by the verse of the 
S/ii of which we gave the tmnslutiou on page B76, "The 
“white-necked crow*', save the comnienMor of the Classic of Birds®, 
“is ceiled by the people in the southwest the apcctnd sjKirrow, 
'and its cawing moans misfortune uud evLt*'*, 'Its knowledge", 
ivrites another author, “is great enough to give it an insight 
'into good and bad fortune; therefore wherever the hiril lives, 
' people are afraid of it, and in the south-western regions they 
' look upon crows as spectres able to foreknow things*’ ** The 
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souls of slain crows may persecute tlieir mui^erers noth a &hrewii- 
ness that souls of dead men could burdly improve upon. Thus a 
work on the T"ang dynasty tolls ua: “Whan Pei Chuug-liug was 
' Governor of Kiang-Hog, he sent his luilitfixy corumHndcrs T*au 
Huag-sheu and Wang Chili to the south of the Sierra (extending 
"along the north of Kwangtung and Kwaugsi), Having carried 
■out their mission there, these men svhilc travelling home cainre 
■ at a lodging-house in Kwid-hn, where they were croaked at by h 
“ ilight of crows. Wung Chih flung a stone at them, and dashed 
" out the brains of one, so timt it dropt down dead into a bamboo 
''grove. His companion Tan Hting-aheu then suddenly got so severe 
"a headache that he could not proceed with the journey, lie told 
" VViiog Chih to travel on before him, and await him somewhere, 
" or to infarni his family of his condition, that they might send 

• people to go and fetch him. 

“ Suddenly Pci Chung-ling dreamt that Tan Hung-sheu told him 
“ he had lieen murdered on the way by Wang Chih, and that this man, 

* after appropriating his money and other efl'ects, had left hk corpse 
“ in a bamboo copse. Before two days had ekpsetl, Wang Chih arrived 
“ and asked him for new orders, but the Governor summoned him 
■* to court, and iis soon rs ho nppeared before him delivered him over 
*■ to the officers, who bniuhoo-ed him and subjected him to all the 
"rigours of the law. Ten days later Tnu Hung-aheu came Ijack, 
"and the Governor then learned how the atuuc had been thrown 
" at the crow, and how the spectre of this bird liad avenged itself” h 
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Wo have iilso tales of mimakyora Imuntetl meTcileasIj hy iHe 
souls of their vktiius in the shape of crows. “ Li Cblng-sz^* waa a 
“ man of Ngah-oKea in the time of the T"ang dynasty. His family 
“ was rich, counting its wealth by uiyrindB of coins, but be hod 

* an Ugly wife, and a son of ten years old, both diseiiaed in thoir 
' loins and lower bmbs. lie bad always bated them, and married 
“four concubines, with whom he spent his days in pleasure. 

“Once these concubiuos, when tipsy, advised him to divorce 
“ the ugly one with a hundred thousand eoins. But the latter's 
"resolution to bring the matter before the authorities withheld him, 

* So be and the concubines contrived another plot. That night they 
“gave the poor wotinm liquor to drink, iind then poisoned her, 

* together with her sou. But from the tenth day after the burial 
" they saw two crows appear at ever)' noontide to t>eck Ch^iog- 
“sz^'s heart, causing him intolerable sufierings. It was impossible 
“to drive them away; senseless with despair he sank to the 

ground, and it wm long ere he recovered consciousness. This went 
"on for a year, a myriad of expedients to which reeourse waa hud, 
“proving ineffective to help him. 

"It chanced that one Lo Kung-yuen, a Taoist doctor of Ts'ing- 
“ ch'^ing, was wandering between the Hwai and Sz$ rivers. Him 

* Chh^g-s^^* entreated to visit his house, and asked if he had any 
“ magical art lo avert the evil and help him. * Wronged souls are 
*ai work here', the doctor replied; ‘they have laid an aocuoatiun 
■ before the Emperor of Heaven, and have been authorised by Heaven 
“ to wreak vengeance upon men ; in such cases no magic can stop 
‘them; the only way to obtain absolution from the sins com- 
“ mitted is to put up a Taoist altar adorned w'ith yellow charms, 

* and there to appeal to Heaven with reverenced Ch^mg-azS <lid so 

* for the space of three days and three nights. After the second day 
“ the bkek hinds ceased Ihe'ir visits, and then his wife and his son 

* appeared to him in a dream, ’Unjustly you destroyed by poison 
"the lives of us both, mother and'son', they said; ’we denounced 
‘you for it to the Emperor of Heaven, and He has allowed us to 

* take revenge; but on account of the virtuous work performed with 
the yellow charms, the Most High hjis sent down an order, to the 

^ effect that we ahall be reborn in Heaven, there to be rewarded 
with bliss; we therefore loosen for ever the ties of revenge that 

* bind us to you” h 
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As iQ the owl, of which several varictiea ore found in China, its 
nocturnal life and screeching no doubt arc the principal reaanna for 
its general investment with demoniacal attributes. It is disemod to 
be extremely ill-boding, especially tho tufted species, called kcn-koh*, 
or denoted by various other names. Cb'en Tsang-khi wrote in the 
first half of the eighth century: **WheD it enters a city, tho city 
^ will be depopulated, and the same fate ^viU befall the house 
“into which it flies; but it is harmless when it steadfastly remaioa 
' in the same spot. When any one hears it emit a cry like a laugh, 
* he should huny away. Tn the northern countries there ciist 
“two varieties of this kind, called hiun and hu, resembling each 
other, and yet being distinct specif; they ore named so frum the 
“sounds hiun and hu which they utter, have eyes like kittens,iind 
"are of the si^e of the khu-yuh; should these birds emit a cry 
“like a laugh, somebody is sure to die^ Furlber we have the 
*hiu-liu, aliHi belonging to this kind, but smaller, and yellow; 
“ it enters houses at nighi, and there gathers finger^noilfi, bisconiing 
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■aw^uamtcd (therefrom?) with the gMti mjd bad forttmcs of the 
^inmates,. When it u caught, uiiiiit are found in its crop; heuce 
" those who clip their nails buiy them vvithiu the house” 

*Tlie ku-h wob con fetch awaj the dual luoiii of man. According 
*to the Hiien H, this is u bird-apecfcre, a kind of spirit, 

* which, when it dresses itself with feathers, is a dying bird, and 
''when it puts the feathers otf, becomes a woman; this is said to 
“ be a woman transformed after haying died in childbed, and there* 
'* fore hfts two nipples on her bneast, and is bent on snatching 
“away the sons of others, to bring them up ai^ her own. No 
“ famUj with young iufanta should leave the clothes of the letter 
“ in the open night-air, for if the liind, while flying around at night, 

* marks them with spots of blood, the child will suddenly get 

* convulsions from terror and also suffer from a kind of atrophy* 
“ named atrophy of the guiltless. This bird k abundant in King-cheu, 

and there too is called the spectre-hir<l *. 

In the ninth century, Twan Ch'^ing-shih deeiued this ornitholo- 
gietd lore good enough for a place in his writings, Oc added that 
this uoctiimsj wanderer was called Daughter of the Emperor 
of Heaven^, and tiao-fling\ which may l>e the mime of a 
star. He acquaints us with an owl, called “the 3 |icctrul chariot", 
notorious ns a devil devoting itself to the theft of humao souls: 
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“The bird called the spectml chariot formerly had, according 
" to tradition, ten bends, and coold ravish human soals, l>iit one 
of its heads was devoured by dogs. Tn thq Ta^in region, when 
the sky is dark, that bird Bouietirnes produces a noise like of 
a words and cbariots, but, according to sutno,. this noise is caused 

* by water^fowls passing through the air” ^ Before Twan Ch'mg-shib 
committed these notes to paper, Cb'^en Tsang-khi had written some* 
thing about tliis dreaded sonl-robber: “The spectral chariot flies 
“about iu the tlark, crying, and sneaks into human dwellmgs, there 

to gatlier the souls and breath of men. Time wag, ticcording to 
tradition, when this bird had tea heads; one was then devoured 
“ by dogg, and nine remained. Out of the place of that one head 
blood trickles continually,, and should this come down upon fi 
“house, misfortune will befall it. When the inhabitants of King 
“and Ch^u (Hunan and Hupeh) hear the bird fly and cry in the 
night, they citinguish their lamps, and in order to prevail over it 

* drum on the doore and twitch the cars of their dogs, for, they 
“say, it is afraid of dogs (which once bit off its head)”’. We reail, 
indeed, in a “Calendar of Customs in the King and Ch^u regions*'* 
which was written in the sixth century: “ In the first month of the 
"year many fipectre-birds migrate during the night. In ever)' house 

* the inmates hammer on the beds, and heat against the doors, 

“ pinch and twist the ears of the dogs, and cxtlnguiBli kmpa ami 
■ candles, in order to ward them off” *, 

ihe stately crane, so highly esteemed and so generally appre¬ 
ciated in China as an emblem of longevity, there diahuiioiirs mid 
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debases itself now mid then like a fox, by playing the devil of 
lewdneas in human disguise. Thus, ‘in the reign of the emperor 
■Hwai of the Tsin dynusty, in the Yung kin period (A.D. 307— 
**313), one Sii Shih was out for a stroll, and in the field perceived 

* a young maid of nice complexion, fresh and white. She appraoched 

* hita, they exchanged some words of endearment, and the girl 
“sang this verse: 

“ 5four good repute reached my ears a long time ago, 

‘‘And niy heart has since waited, lor you for days and months; 

* How could T meet you, excellent man? 

“ 1 longed for yon, but owing to the distance no attachment could 
be formed. 

“ As aooD as Shiira love was in harmony with hera, she, in delight, 
“invited him to a house, and there placed food and drink before 
“ him, with much fish. As he did not came home next day^ his 
“ brothers trucked him, ami found him sitting on the bank of the 

* lake, face to face with the lady. They athveked tier with their 
“rattan canes, but she changed immediately into a white crane, 
' which flew high up into the sky. ShLh was quite l>ewildered, and 
“ it was more thfm a year ere he recovened** ^ 


n, PiBoine Dovile. 

Confucius, whoso holiness, as we saw on page 62S, did not safe¬ 
guard him from attacks of serpent-demons in human shape, is 
stated by early anthom to have had also a visit from it most dia- 
hohe inan-iislu ■ In a fit of melancholy he wiis .seated in a lodging- 
honsQ at the ordered strings (of hia lute), and was singiTtg, when 
“ m the night a man appeared, over nine feet high, in n hlackisli 
• dress and with a high cap. His harsh voice set nil the acteadants 
“in comm otion. Ts 2 ^kung stepped forward and asked: 'who are 

inliiriSft A. 
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‘you?' but the intruder seiised him sind ^pped him under his 
“ arm. Then Tssz^-lu came forth with a drawn bow, and fought the 
" stranger in the courtyard. When after some moments the latter 
•still stood luioonquered, Confucius scanned him, and |)erwived 
^ that the pivots at the jointa of his coat-uf-mail opened now and 
‘then like the paJm of a hand. 'Why do not you test those joints?' 

• he exclaimed, 'shoot him there, and run up the steps!' TsBg-ln 
“ did so, and thus stretched the stranger flat on the ground, where 

• he became a hig t'i fish of over uinc feet. Then Confticiua said t 

‘ MVtmrefore did this beast come here? I have heard, that 
•when animals become old, ail vital spirits (tsing) may possess 
“ them^ and that then they appejir where tliure is adversity. It 

• must be this which brought this beast here; would not its 
“ coming have some connexion or other with my tit of mekneholy 
“and distaste for food, or with diseases of those who follow 

me? Yea, the aL\ domestic animals, as also tortoises, snakes, fisli, 
“ turtles, shrubs, trees, and so on, all become possessed in the lung 
“run by sheii, and then they can hauut mankind as spectres, 

• which 1 call the five yio, that is to say, the five r^ions (points 
“ of the com paw) corresponding with the five elements, as all these 
“ regions contain such beings. Y i n means old, as such beings 
‘ haunt when they are old. But their activity ceases when they 
•arc killed; what evil then cam impend now over me? This 

• incident nmy even be crejited by Henveak on diminished goodness 
•to bind my fate (with firmer ties); wherefore else should that 
‘ beast have come here? Accordingly T need not desist from my 
“lut^playing and my songs'. Tszfe-lu cooked the fish, which had 

• IV tine fi&vor; and the ailing foDowers rose from their beds, so 

• that next Jay the party could pursue its voyage" 
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In a specially bad repute aa a demon of disease U n liah designated 
by ^e name of shung. We read of it ns follows: 

“The shang resembles the tench, and has red spots; the largest 
“spmraens are over a ch'ih long. It occurs in Yu-chang, where 

sometimes by hundreds, 
hahes ^ become tsu spectres, evil apparitions bewitching 
and bewddering men, and also capable of possessing them. The 
owners of fields and grounds in the neighbourhood of such pools dare 
not injure them, but they invoke them sometimes and present sacri- 
• new to them, in order to improve their harvests, and thus they 
make their fields yield double crops. But the owners have to 

f*®'*!* having culti- 
*«t^ them for thr« yenre. this being the sure way to escape the 
misfortune which those fishes cause. * 

“The ill they may bring upon men consisU in this, that they 
tarn he p^ture of their faces, liands and feet; the way to 

“At n.VhT'^ “ *" ® P^“"- 

<. h j*i ““ ‘hey mark their irath 

by muddy prmts; and on tho spots they visit a sound like scu- 

seu IS beard. The genoral-in-ehicf of the twenty-fifth division of 
the Eni^ror of the North has a charm which may com,uer those 
s u of the waters. Written on bricks or stones, it may be thrown 
into their pools; or. written on boards, it may be nailcl on the edge 
of waters, and the fish then are sure to remove in consequence 
of a storm of wind and rain, or a thunderbolt. Those who 
underetand thw magic should apply it** 
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To act as a devil of flickneas, a fish Qoeds hy no raeana 
belong to a special kind. “Under the Tang dynasty", a story 
runs, ^onc liu 1 of Ho-tung sujounied in Loii-yimg, and availing 
'"himself of the vernal weather was angling in the 1, and canght 
“•a big Ball, which be took home and placed in a ba&in with 
“ water. He had a child, not more than sLv or seven jeara old, 
'which he dreamed that same night wsis bitten in the breast by 
" a fish. With a shudder he awoke, just Id time fo hear the child 
^cry, H dreatnt that r big fisli was biting its breast’, said he; 'it h 

* ctynig because it cannot endure the pain'. As this tallied with his 

* dream, he, in surprise, inspected the child's breast, and his fright 
“ was grefit when he found on it puitulcs and blood. At daybreak 

he flung hb fish into the stream r then he ordered some Buddhist 
•clergymen to recite sntras befoi-e painted images of the saints; 

“ and ill a little more than ten days the cMd s pustules were 

* cored. He never angled again" *, 

The cold blood pecniior to the fish tribe has not prevented 
Chinese authors fioin recording tides of fishes that, like so many 
other auimaMemons, have cheated men and women by tempting, 
seducing or marrying them in human forms. Such stories are 
even told of crabs. 'Tn Kinding, where crabs abound, there is an 

* old tradition abroad of a crab the buck of which measured five 
“feet, and the kgs of which had twice that length; it ap[>eared 
' regularly in the dead of night to bite people. At that time there 
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• Mras in the country a chaste woman, still unniarncd, though thirty 
** years old. One night her house was assailed by robbers and she mn 

• out of it, but found the giant crab across her path. On a sudden it 
•stood before her as a beautiful youth, who seduced her. With deep 

• indignation this immaculate virgin exclaimed: 'what spectre are you 

• that dares dishonour me? w*hen I am dead 1 shall transform myself 

• into a poisonous fog and therewith kill you*; and with these words 

• she dashed her head against a rock with so much vehemence that 
“ she died. Next morning people found the crab dead on the road in 
•a dense fog, and wayfkreis were then no longer molested. And 
•to this day many crabs lie torpid when fog is thick***. 


10. Insects aa Demons. 

Even msects are not too insignificant in China for a phicc among 
animalnlemons. “In the 1 hi period of the Tsin dynasty**, we 
learn from l*'ao Ts'ien, ‘one Koh Ilwui-fu of Wu-shang was passing 

• a night at the house of his wife*8 family, when after the third 

• watch two men with torches appeared in front of the steps. 

• .apprehending that they were there with evil intent, he went to 
•give them a thrashing and was on the point of laying his stick 
•aixmt them, when they changed into butterflies, which flew about 
•in confusion and dashed against Hwui-fu*8 flank; he tumbled to 

• the ground, and waa dead in a short time’* ■. 
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Cicadas in human disguise are no less prone than sundry mam¬ 
mals and reptiles to seduce women. **Io the reign of Sun Hno of 

* the W\i dynasty (third cent.), Chu Tan of Hwai-nan, prefect 
*of the capital, whose cognomen was Yung-ch'ang, was Governor 
“of Kien-ngan. One of the delegates in his service had a wife, 

* hibouring under demonish disease, but her husband suspected her 

* of illicit sexual intercourse. Afterwards he started on a journey, 
“ but spied upon her through a cleft in the wall, and presently saw 

* her seated within her loom to weave, looking at something in a 

* distant mulberry tree, and then approaching this, speaking and 
“jesting. And the delegate discovered a lad in the tree, fourteen or 
“ fifteen years old, wearing a blue quilt with sleeves, and a headband 

* of the same colour. Supposing that this was the true gallant, the 
“ delegate drew hU bow and shot at him; but the knave turned into 
“ a chirping cicada os large as a refuse-basket, and Buttered away. 
■The wife, affrighted by the hissing of the shot, exchiimed:'bovorel 

* they are shooting at you*, rather to her goodman’s astonishment. 
** Erelong the delegate saw two lads in the street, holding the 

“following discourse: — *Why did not 1 see you ngjiin?’ *Well*, 

■ repUed the other, who was the lad in the tree, *I was so unfor- 

* tunatc as to be ill with a wound for a long time, having been 
“shot at*. *And how do you feel now?’ *I cured myself with an 
■ointment standing on the rafter of Governor Chu*. Now the 

■ delegate said to Chu Tan: *do you know that your unguent has been 
■stolen?* *I have had it upon the rafter for a long time*, was 
“the reply, *how cxjuld it be stolen thence?* ‘You are wrong', 
■mylord; examine it*. Tan did not believe a word of it, but he 
■examined the unguent, and found it wrapped up as before and 
“ with its old hibel. *Thou villain, thou best wilfully and knowingly’, 
■he exclaimed, 'the ointment is, of course, quite in the stime con- 
“dition os it was’; but the delegate retorted: 'open it*, and in 

■ fact, one half of the contents was gone, and the remainder bore 
“clear marks of having been scraped off with a finger. Great now 
“ was Tan’s fright. He interrogated the man minutely, who told 
■him everything from beginning to end”*. 
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Spiders too have aliowrn themselves very dangerous to man’s 
morals. “To the south of the city of Kiang-hin (Hupeh pr.) there 
•is in the convent of the Iron Buddha a spider-well. According 
• to popular tradition, there existed there in the time of the 'f'ang 
•dynasty a red and a white spider, which adopted the shaj>e ol 
•charming women to bewitch men; henoe the Iron Buddha was 
•cast to subdue them” *. In their role of maleficent ghosts, spiders 
appear in Amoy especially as authors of nightmare. People there 
hold the bui-kui or ** ^fli-spectre”, a large, harmless domestic octopod, 
in great abhorrence, on the ground that it places itself on the 
ceiling right over sleeping persons, oppressing their chests if they 
happen to lie on their bicks, until they change their posture and 
turn their breasts away from the monster. This is said to be 
distiuguihlmble from ordinary spiders by a missing leg. Unmistake- 
able marks of its grasps are the blue and red wales, sometimes 
visible on parts of the body which have been subjected to pressure 
during sleep. 

To conclude with a talc that acquaints us with a centipede 
us harbinger and cause of evil: — *'In the fifth year of the 
•Yuen kia period (A.D. 428), on an evening of the autumnal 
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* 8688011 , it happened in Ya-rliang to one Hu Ch'ung, that a^large 

* centipede, two feet long, fell down before his wife and his sister; 

* they told a slave maid to pick it up and throw it away, but no 

* sooner was the slave out of doors than they saw an old hog 
■with stinking and ragged clothes and without eye-balls. In the 

* third month of the next year, while his door was closed, they 

* died one after another” \ 

Insects, as also vipers, toads, and perhaps yet other small reptiles, 
in one word, various cmwling vermin really poisonous or thought 
to be so, are especially dangerous to men if they or their souls are 
sent out against tliem on purpose by malicious people, in order to 
poison them or otherwise destroy their health and lives. Such arti¬ 
ficial animal-demonism is sorcciy, of a kind which the reader will 
find treated in the next Part of this Book. 
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ON PLAftT-DSMONS. 

As set lortii In our chapter on Plant-spirita (p, 272), trees, shrubs 
and lierbs are admitted in China by philosophy and folklore 
to poaaeas souls, as much fis men and animals. That chapter has 
also shown the correctness of the obvious inference, tliat there 
must be araonj plants a considerable number bent on inflicting evil 
on man, and thus fully entitled to be ranked in the demon cluss. 

And 10 the third place, that chapter has taught us, that ani¬ 
mated plants are distinguished into two categories, viz* those which 
contain amorphous shen subatfuioe, ond those which arc posaessed 
of spirits in hnniiin or animal shape. The former, wc have also seen, 
exercise a salutary power upon man, curing him of mental find 
bodily infirmity and disease, prolonging his life, and even making 
him live for ever. We may then expect to find plant-devils exclu¬ 
sively in the other category; and this is confirtnetl implicitly by 
the evidence set before us in Chinese books. 

On jjage 2S0 we gave a tale which stiows, that, like foxes, wolves 
and other beasts, anthropomorphoufl plant-clevila waylay married or 
unmarried women, seducing iliem for the satisfaction of their vile 
lusts. From uumerouH tales we may Irarti how they bewilder such 
victims and make them mad or ill, how thev allure them to 
their hnunts by shrewd tricks, and abduct them or their souk Thus, 
under the Tsin dynasty, a member of the gentir purchased a 
fr^h-lookiug slave wouian who answered to the name of Hwai- 
“ shun, and was told by her that the daughter of her paternal aunt 
"had been possessed by a red hien plant Having seen u lad with 
a nice, fresh complexion, in a red dress, who told her that his 
dwelling stood to the north side of the privy, the girl hud been 
^carolling continimusly with marks of great satiafaction^ every 
evenmg she suddenly stopped working, and went behind the 
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* house, and her family who watched her, saw aothieg but tlie 
"“hien with the girrs bnicelets and Ungenings hanging on it. 
“"They cut down the plant, on which the girl, having viailed and 
“ wept the whole night through, birthed her last” 

— “Tn the first year of the Ghiug kwan period {0271 the 
" darling ilaughtcr of Li TMh died. She waa buneii in Poh-tnang, 

* and ho ordered a house-shive to dwell beside her grave. One day 
“the girl came to this man with the fcUowing words: *ln reality 

I am not dead, but 1 have been kidnapped by the Bhcii of a 
“big tree] he happens to be away now for an audience with the 

* god of the Western mountain, which gave me a clvance to Escape, 

* and knowing you are here, T come to you, for the disgrace 1 have 
“sufiered since 1 left my parents prevents me from going home; 
“ I hope you will conceal me somewhere; I shnll reward you for it 
‘by making you a wealthy man*. 

*‘The slave stood aghast for a long while, hut he promisetl to 
“ do it, and oonatmeted a separate dwelling for her. Soinetiraea the 
“ woman left it in the morning, to return at the end of the day, 
‘but it happened also tbit she went away in the evening, to 

* come back at daybreak. She walked with the lightness of the 
"wind. When a month had passed, she brought with her ten 
"pounJa of gold and gave it to the slave, who accepted it and 
“sold a few ounces. Eut then some one among the people, whose 
“ gold had disappeared, sebed him and lodged a comphdnt against 
■ him before the Loh-yang anUioHtire, who enquired whence he bid 
“ got the gold. On being informed by the slave of all the details of 

* the event, they tried to catch the woman, but she had dlsappi^red. 
“The rest of the gold transformed itself entirely into yellow stone” ^ 
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We read in a work of the highe&t class: 

* 11'hen Chang Ping hail been promotetl to the third UtcTBjy 
" degiee in the eighth year of the Cli'^iiig hwa period (J47S), he 

* was invested with the prefecturaJ dignitj of the Yen-shan district 
“ (in Kkngsi). There a girl had been given in marriage, buL on 
‘ the arrival (of the bridal procession) iit the housedoor of the son- 

in'Iaw she had vanished. Wherefore both fioiiUes had lodged 
‘'complainLa before the magistrate, who, however, liad found it 

* ImpusaiblB to give a verdicts Then Chang Ping made an e^scuraion 

* through the denieanea of the city, and seeing a big tree which 
“ prevented the gi'ound on the spot from being cultivated, would fell 
*it; but the people said that there were a hen nestled in ita top. 

* Ping did not hee<l their words, and at the head of the crowd wont 

* thither to fell it, whereupon three men, dressed and capped after 
** the fashion of ceremouiol attire, on the left side of the road made 
‘’reverences to himi hut he scolded them, and they diaappeared of a 
‘sudden. Hia men then set to the work of felling, and a stream of 
‘ blood gushed out of the tree. At this sight Ping flew into a passion; 

he swung the axe with his own hands, and brought down the tree, 
‘ and out of the nest tw’o women tumbled, w’ho declared that a gale 
“ had blown tlicni somewhere to an upper story« Oue of them was 
‘that woman who had been given in marriago'' 
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Eut let US Iny aside the iiistancra of crafty abducticin and seduc¬ 
tion perpetrated by tree-devila, and turn to tlioae which speak of 
mificliief of a more serious description. Koh Hung stited, that in 
the tiniB of an icimortal, tunned Liu Ping who was quite youth¬ 
ful In spite of the three centuries which had passed over his head, 
“there existed an old temple with a tree, over which there cond- 
"nually hung a glare of light, while many cases of violent death 
“occurred among people slopping under its foliage. No bird ven- 
'"tured to build its neat in it. Fmg arraigned and punished it, 
“with the result that, though it was the height of summer, it 
“ withered and died, while a big snake of seven or eight o h a n g 
" was found hanging in it, and died. After that, the tree did no 
“more harm"*, A similar stoiy whs related of Sheu Kw'ang-heu, 
the wonderworker of whom we spoke on page 629, “There was a 
“tree possessed by a spirit, at which whosoever stopped imme- 
“diateiy died, and hinds flying overhead always fell down. Heu 
“arraigned it, on which the tree withered, though it was mid- 
“summer, and fell down; and a big serpent of seven chang by 
"eight was seen hanging in if, dying”’. 

Accordingly, by felling trees in which demons house, the latter 
may Ik* disiibled and killed. Conversely, attacking trees may be 
very dangerous work, as it may auger the hidvrelling spirit and 
unchain its wrath. Yii Pao relates, “that in Yang-chen the sister 
"of one Ku Khiu of Picli-kia had been ill from her tenth year, 
"and that he asked Kwoh Poh, when she had already passed her 
"fiftieth, to give an oracle about her condition. This sage obtained 
"the kwa Killed shing, inmning a seriona offence, and the 
"appended verse of explanation ran thus; 'The meaning of the kwii 
“'serious offence’ is not favourable; a withered willow growing on 
“a tomb is not clothed with bloomj a busy wandering soul lieholda 
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“ft dmgQn'fl) flhariot; p&rson bem^ involved seriousk, ft chM is 
“fdincted with ft linvil; tbk is caused bv the fclliug of a tree, and 
“the killing of a anake possessed of epiritmil [jowerj but these arc 
"not offences of his own, but of liia ancestors'. Khiu then searched 
"the hiEtoiy of his family; and discovered that certain of the last 
"genemtion hod foiled a big tree, and killed a large snake wbfob 
"they found in it; from that moment the woman had sickened, 
"anJ when she was ill, thousands of birds had soared roiuul about 
"over the roof, which had astonished all, as nobody could give 
"a reason for it; and a farmer of that district, passing by the 
"house and looking np at them, had seen a cinigon drawing a 
"chariot, and a dazding fivc'enlourcd glare of light, which most 
"extraordinary eight had disapiieared after a while” 

And Sui Yuen relates: 

"When Yin Wendwan was Governor General of Shensi, he 
"received a missive from the prefect of the district of llwa-ym, to 
"the following effectj 

"'Herewith 1 detail the porticiilars of my collision with an evil 
"spirit, and report mj death. In front of my third hall stood an 
"old Hwai tree (Sopliora), making the rooms very dark; 1 wished 
"to fell it, but the petty officerB in the city all said: 'there ia a 
"spirit in this tree; it may not be felled\ T did not bebeve them, 
"and felled itj moreover 1 had the roots dug up, and when these 
"had been removed 1 saw fresh flesh, and under it a painted 
"paper showing a naked j^rl in n reclining attitude. With great 
“detestation 1 burned the picture and gave the flesh lo the dog to 
"etit, and that uamo night 1 foU that my soul was uneasy; I was 
"not ill, but dejected, and tins has become worse every day; 
"alarming Bounds are drumming in my ears; my eyes sec nothing, 
"blit my eora hear; T feel that 1 shall live no longer in this world. 
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* Therefore 1 bag Your ExcalLeacy to aetid another functtonaij hither \ 

■ Yin pat this missive in hk sleeve, nnd then gave it his private 

* secretarj to read, who asked: 'what reply shall we send to this?" 

* He had not hnished these words when another missive arrived, 

* announdng the death of the prefect of Rwa-yin in ooascquence 
“ of hia illness"' *. 

Plant«spirita being sometimes, as we saw on page 382, dog¬ 
shaped, they may harry mankiad in such a form, “Towards the 
“ end of the liang dynasty, an empty house in Pn-sih-kia, in Ts'ai* 
“cheu ivas deckrad by those who hud snccesHively dwelled ia it 
“to be uniircky and not habitable. A man named Wei FuJi-t^o 
“entered thnt house with a light, and stopping in the front hnll 
*■ saw in the twilight a being with a human fecc and a dog's 
“ body without a tail, running und jumping in the apartments,. 
“Onr hero put an arrow into that boast, and this one shot 
“sufficed to make it vanish. Nest day they opened the hnuee, 

* flnd saw the arrow buried up to its feathers in a rotten tree- 
“ stump over a chlh in length, with some coagulated blood under 
“ it. Thenceforth apparitions occurred there no mote" ", 
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Tree-demons mny appear as monsters in bkek giant forms. 'In 
“the 'Tfti tiwo period (627—83S)) thcra lived one Kiaug Hin, 
“a sBCondfuy otficer, in whose official mansion mysterious and 
‘atmnge tilings occurred. Every night they saw a giant, totally 
'black und very shining; all who l>Qhdd him were fatthwith 
"seized with fright* fell ill, and died. Afterwards there was there 
' one Hu Yuen-eb'^ang, nn a hie dovil-seer* who, when the officier 
“ had ordered him to arraign the spectre with his written mngiciil 
“ ehamis, sat down one evening under the western balcony of 
“the hall. On a sudden the giant came* Yuen-ch'ang drew forth 
'a charm and let fly at the monster; it struck its arm with n 
“sound as if it were cut through, and the arm fell to the ground. 
'Off run the giant, and Y'uen-chkng perceived that the arm which 
“ had dropped off was a dry branch of a tree. Nest morning a slave 
'of the house said to him: ^your charm is sticking to the dead 
'tree by the north<east comer of the hair; they immediately went 
"to see, and perceived a branch severetl from the tree; in fact 
* the arm cut off from the giant. Forthwith they felled the tree 
“and burned it* and from that moment there were no more appa- 
' ritions in that house ** 

Thus we leam* when a trec-spiTit in l^umau Hhape ia wounded* 
the wound shows itself in the corresponding part of the tree. So, 
also, fiA we havo scsen on pge 549* when men tronaformed into 
animals are wounded, the wound is visible on the same limb of 
their human body, aud their dangerous ohameter ia ihiis disguised. 
Here is another iliustmtinu of that tmit of tree-spirit lore; 

“To the north-west of Lin-lai a llnddhist convent stood, where 
"R monk* named Chi-t'ung* regularly sank into dbyrma-abatmetion 
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vrttli tho Sflddhiimiii-pmidartka Siitru in bis hAJidfi^ every eveninf' 
"flittiDg down thus in some qtiiet spot in the cwl forest, whither 

* hardly any one cama When several years had elapsed, it hap- 
‘fiened one night that a man etrolled aronnd the convent, 
-calling out the monks name, till daylight broke. He did so again 
' till the third night, when his voice penetrated the door, so 
“that Chi I'^nng could not help asking: 'wherefore do you call 

me? oomo in and tell me, It was a being of more than sis 
chib. Wearing a black robe, with a blue face, wide-opened eyes, 
'‘and big lips. On seeing the monk it also joined ita hands 
‘ together, and Chi-t'ung having regarded it sharply for a while, 
-said: 'am yon cold? come here by the fire’. The being aat down! 

* while Clii-t'nng went on reciting his holy book. 

* Towards the fifth watch, the creature, sleepy under the influence 
"of the lire, snored loudly by the stove with dosed eyes and gaping 
mouth. Seeing it in this condition, Chid^ung took hia incense^spoon 
*and put some hot ashes into its mouth. With a loud shriek 

* it jumped up, ran ofl to the sill of the gate, and there was a 
- sound in the Iiill behind the convent as if it stumbled. Ghid^ing 
"aeariehcd that apt neit morning, and fonnd a piece of bark, 

“ Then, m search of the creature, he ascended the kill, and saw-, 

some miles off, a large green Stcrculia, the branches of which 

* were quite fresh, bat a dent in the root looked as if freshly 
-chipped. He placed the piece of bark upn that spot, and 
“found that It fitted the dent prfectly, leaving no trace of a 
" chip. Halfway up the trunk a woodcutter had cat out a step in 
“the tree, over six ts"un in depth; this was the mouth of the 

spectre, for it was full of ashes and fire still glimmering and 
'sparkling. Chi-f^mg set fire to the tree therewith, and from that 
“ moment the spectre ceased to oppear” i, 
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The dangertaiia chanii^ter of tree-devib manifests itself in nothing 
so much as in tlieir being veiy frequently the cuuses of disease and 
death* Thcii txjsitlon as demons of illness lias been illustrated 
alieady by a tak on pge 655; here are two to the same eJfeetj 
from a book of the ninth oentury of our era: — “Some ten miles 
" aoLith of the district city of Kiao-ch'^ing there were always nocturnal 
“ apjHuitioQs, protiocing much eonaternatiou und illness among the 
“ people, and even cases of death. The villagers had been afflicted 

* thereby a long time, when one of them, walking in the <hirk with a 

* 1 ) 0 w und arrows, saw south of the city u monster like a giont in 

* human form, drt^^sed in red, with a black kerchief over its head. 
' It approEtehed him at a slow ptoe in a stooping attitude, like ii 
‘‘very drunken man; whereupon the vilhiger in his ooustemution 
^drew his bow to its full strength and let By an. arrow, which 
^ hit the spectre* It made away, and the other, as soon aa his 
'fright had suhsided a little, took to hk heels in a northerly 
'direction, und reached an inn, where be related his adventure* 
“ Next morning he saw by the city, to the west of the moat, a red 

* Cassia with an arrow a ticking in it, which he recogniKed for his 
'own. Ke pulled it out to hike it home, and found much blood 
" adhering to the point* The district magistrate, l>eing informed of 
" the matter, onlered tlie tree to l>e burnt; and from that moment 
'no further evil occurred southward of the city''\ 
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— *00 the eastern Loh river (near Loh-jrang) stood an old 
‘ house, the hall and main room of wliich, decorated with windows of 

• perforated masonry and steps, were particularly spacious. The people 

• dwelling there had met with violent deaths so often, that it stood 
•empty, firmly bolted. For a long time it had lieen in this con- 
•dition, when the Minister in constant attendance on the Throne, 
•Lu Khien from Fan-yang, became a Censor in the Chingyuen 
“ period (A,D. 785—804), and was appointed to the censorsUp in 
•the east (i. e. in Loh-yang). Desiring to purchase that house, 
•he lodged in it. Some one sjiid to him: 'this house is haunted 
•and not habitable'; but he retorted: *1 can by my nature put 
•an end to that*. 

•Then one night he laid himself to sleep in the hall, accom- 

• panied by an underling, and told his senants to abide quite outside 
•the gate. A brave man that underling was, an excellent archer; 

• he sat down with his bow and arrows under the window 

• in front*. 

• In the dead of night somebody was heard knocking at the gate. 

• The underling at once asked what was the matter, and the 
•answer came: 'hero is a messenger with a letter from the cora- 

• mander Yang (or Willow, a family-name) to the censor Lu*. Then, 
•as Khien answerefl no further, the letter was thrown through the 
•perforated brickwork. Khien ordered the underling to read it; it 

• ran as follows; M have dwelt here for a year; this hall and main 

• room with the pertumted brickwork and steps are my dwelling; 

• the spirits of this gate and these doors are my subordinates; is 
•it then just and right of you, sir, to intrude into my house? If 
•you had a house and 1 entered it, would you approve of that? 
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•you do not fear me, but should not you rather cherish some 
•sense of shame? be quick, get away from here, air, lest you call 
•down upon you the disgrace of being destroyed*. 

•No sooner was this letter read than it dispersed in all directions 
•as if carried away by the air, just like flying ashes. And on a 
•sudden another voice rung out: ‘the commander Willow desires 
•to call on the censor Lu*; and there he was, a tall spectre 

• several tens of fathoms high, standing erect in the courtyard, 

• with a gourd in his hand. But the underling had already bent 

• his bow with all his strength; the arrow whirred, but hit the 

• gourd. And the spectres made off*, leaving his gourd behind. 

•After a w'hile it came back, and with its hands on the brick* 

• work stooped down to peep through it, showing a face of 
“ very singular description. The underling shot again, and sent the 

• arrow into its breast. The spectre started and, seized with fright, 

• ran away in an easterly direction. Next morning Khicn ordered 
his men to track its footprints. These led them to an empty plot 

•of ground on the east of the house. Here they found a w'illow 

• over a hundred feet high, with an arrow sticking in it. This was 

• the so^lled commander Willow. Khien had tlie tree chop|)cd 

• for fuel, and from that moment no more evil befell the inmates 
•of that house. 

•After another year the hall and rooms were lieing repaired, 
•when they found under its roof-tiles a gourd, over a chang in 
size, with an arrow sticking in its handle. This was the gourd 
•which the commander had carried in his hand***. 
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Writera on tree-dev^ild follow the Lmes of the preceding nurmtives 
fts n rule. It would in consequence become tedious to quote more 
of their tulcs. Let us ixjaclude witli the statement, that to this day 
the belief in tree-apirits dangeraufl to man is obviously' strong. In 
southern Fuhkien it deters people fmni felling any large trees or 
chopping off heavy branchea, for Fear the indwelling spirit may 
become irritated and viait the aggresiior or his neighbours with 
disease and calamity. Especially respected are the evergreen ban van or 
cAU'xj;^ biggest trees Ui tiie fuund in that part of China. In 

Amoy some people even show a strong aversion from planting trees, 
the planters, as soon as the stems have become as thick as their 
necks, being sure to be throttled by the indwtdling spirits. No ex¬ 
planation of this curious superstition was ever given us. Tt may 
occoimt to soma extent for the almost total neglect of forestry in that 
part of China, so that hardly iiny except spontiiueous trees grow there. 
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CHAPTER VU, 


LIFELZas Tl]iNG.S AS SPECTaKS. 

The animadon of ^Jiat we call lifeless things or dead matter 
pauses in China for undisputable reality. We also know from 
Chapter XIH of the first Part of this Book, that the sooJ of a 
thing is able to appear and work outside the eame os a aum or 
animal, or that It may make that thing a living and working being, 
especially if tbe thing is an image. Such eonceptioca or doctrines 
lead directly to the belief that lifeless things may eiercise baneful 
demoniacal influences, or, in plain terms, may haunt, and hamsa 
mankind. 

Wo find such ■object-spectrts”, like aniuiaJ^s|M!ctres, menLioned 
in books as tsing or vital spirits (see p. tO), and their visitations 
as teing twai, ‘apparitions of taing” (comp, p, 430), In this 
class of demons a large calegory conisista of the groimd^apectres 
already treated of in Chapter IV, which, nestling in heavy things 
seldom moved, may bo irritated by shifting these, and vent their 
™th by attacking pregnant women and babies. The general belief 
in the existence of these spectres does not, however, imply that 
every mdwoliing ghost of an object is a ground-demon. 

Spirits of lifeless things manifest their pernicious existence very 
often by announcing untoward events, which therefore, according to 
illogical sample minds, they actually prepare and cause. Very often 
we read in books of cases of death, conflagrations, or calamities of 
any kind having occurred as a consequence of thinp tumbling 
over without any apparent cause, or after tbe apparition of strange 
objects m mdistinct hazy forma, as clota of blood, extraordinary 
TOlours or coloured things in the air, clouds or vapoura within 
dwellmga and abroach In many cases all doubts concerning the 
animation of such tilings were removed by their emission of a glare, 
or, much more ot\en, by their showing themselves for some moments 
m a shape which, as we know from Chapter Xlll of Part I. souls 
of objects mostly possess, via, that of a man or a beast. Koh Hun^ 
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(see p. 001) meulion^ ill-boding, eiril-brewing spectra of gold 
and jade in the forms of women^ infesting mountains nnd forests. 
We read of miniature men nr animals of stone or irorj, appearing 
and vanishing as living spectres; and according to an old work, 
“ it has occurred in Kiang-hwai that a woman, who, being lewd, 

* cherished thoughts which she could not dismiss, and which always 
“ infatuated her day imd night, saw, on rising in the morning, 

* two young lads behind her house, very fresh and clean, reaembling 
“ court pages; she was juat going to claap them ia her arms, when 

on u fluddou they became brooms, which she thereupon burned ^ 
Tlins hysterical hallucinations are seriously taken for woraen-seducing 
ghoata. Still worse may lifeless things behave* “"Tsiang Wd-yoh 
■ feared neither devils, nor spirits. Once sleeping alone under a 
“window, he heard human voices outside, 'Are you wronged 
**spectres?’ he esckinied with a curse, ‘If so, walk in and see 

* me; but If you are spectres without any business here, then it 
“ia unaecmly to frighten me\ On these words the spectres hurst 
“ in the door, and were about to step on his bed, when they 
“saw Wei-yoh's intrepid attitude, and retired to the wall of tJie 
“apartment* They were seven strong. He asked them wherefore 

* they stood there, and receiving no answer, attacked them with 
“his pLUow. Then they ran uwny alilogether through the door, 
“and he nm after them, only to see them disappear in the conrt- 
“ynrd. Next day he turned up the ground, and found seven broken 
“ wheel-spoke®'’ 

“And in the IChai ch^iog period {S36 — ‘S41) it occurred 
“ that the family of Shib Tsung-wu, the Asaistant Commander of 
“ Kwei-lin, a good bowman from his youth, were visited by a 
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‘‘coats^bus muli^najit disease, which loft scarce any of the elder 
^aod rounder i^eople among them hale and sound. Daily^ in the 
” dead of night, they saw u mtm come fkim outside, enveloped by 
‘'a glare of Light, whose iirrivid was a signal for the sufferers lo 
*c»y and to moan more bitterly. As no physician ooiiUi effect a 
‘cure, Tsung-wu one evening took his bow, and watcLeil the 
^ door, in wait fur the spectre. Saddenlj it arrived - Tsung-ivu 
*■ took jum, and the tiret shot took effect, scattering the 4eincin*fi 
" darning light into sparks. lie then called for □ torch to iuspect, and 
“ they found a candlestick of camphor wood, iu use among the family 
‘‘for a long time, knocked over. They chopped it into fragments, 
- which they bunied, strewing the ashes into tlie river; w'hereu[ioii 
the pitientfl entirely regained their health'* 

The mountain-devils treated in Chapter II, so notorious iu China 
for the dangerous tricks they play on men, have been known for 
centuries to change themselves into objects for evii purpusee, “In 
the tirst year of the Yuen kia jicriod of the Sung dynasty 
"'(A-D, 424), a Fuh-yang man of the Wang clan had made a 

* emb-weir In a dry canal, and going to look at it in the uiombig, 
‘'found a block; of wood lu it, some two ch^ih in she, and a gap 

* through which the crafas had all escaped. He repaired the weir 
“imd cast the log upon the bank; but neit momiug it was again 
•iu the weir, and the latter was broken os before. A second time 
‘ he mended it, and threw out the block; and next morning there 

* was the same tale to loll. No wtmder that he hxik the thing 
“ for a spectre. He put it into his crab-buskot, fattened the cover 

* on the latter, and thus carried it home, saying he would chop 

* it there in pieces and bum them. When still two or three niilca 

* from his dwelling, he beard in the basket a confused movement. 
“ He turned his head to look, and — the wood had become a 
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* bomg with a himiaii face anti a l)ody like a monkey^ witli one 

* hand and one foot. *1 am iniJtinotively fond of umba'. It said to 
^ Waug. 'so 1 entered the %Tater to-day, broke into your weir, and 

* ate the crabsj 1 have committed an offence against you, but 
"please pardon tue, air; opea the basket and let me out; I atn a 
‘ hill-apirit; J will help yon and caufie yon to catch in your weir the 

biggest crabs’. 'You molest and worry ua here’, Wang replied; 
•‘this is not the only cHme you have oomiuitted in course of 
“time; this shiill cost yuu your life, lor certain’. In divm terms 
‘^thc being begged to he hi free, but Wang simply looked into 
•its face without answering. Then it said: 'which is your faniily- 

• rmme and your name, air? \ want to know them’, and it iisked 
“this question over and over again; but Wang gave no answer, 
“On nearing the house, the being muttered: ^he does not let me 
“ free, uur does he give me his names, what then can I contrive 

• to do ? if he only anavi crs, he is a dead man’. On reaching 
“ home, Wang kindled ei fire and biuue:! the thing, whereupon it 

• was permanently laid, and never again uttered a sound. According 
“to the country-people, it was a [dlUsao; they say, that if such a 
“ being knows a man’s niimea, it can strike and wound him, and 
“ hence it was that it asked so uigently for Wang’s, intending to 
“ harm the man, and thiis liberate itself” h 
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Tales of a nature similar to the few quoted above occur in 
Chinese books in considerable niunbeia, also in those of modern 
date. Sui Yuen e.g. relates i 

" When passenger-ships in the Poh-yang lake were aurpriaed by 

* a gale, there always appeared a bbek cable resembling a dragon, 
^to beat them, and they in variably Lncuired diimage. It was called 
*the Cable-general. For a series of years aacri&ces had been offered 
*to it, when in the tenth of the Yung ching period (1732), 

* during a long drought, in a spot where the lake stood dry, a 

* rotten rope was found lying across the sand. A farmer chopped 
“ it to pieces and burned them, so that all the liquid it contained 

* disappeared ^md the blood gushed out; and irem that time the 
** (jflbie*general no more caused iiny spectral evil, and the crewa 
"accordingly no more presented any offerings tu him” \ 

We read of whole gangs of antbro^mmorphous spcctiejs of large 
or small dimensions, spreading coofitemation and fear, and being 
later on found to be leaves blown about by the wijid. We read 
of people overheqiring cxiaveraations in the dead of night, which at 
daybreak were discovered to have been held by utensita or other 
things, and were no more beard after the things had been burned 
or utterly destroyed. For reasons which we need not explain, 
roing khi (page 6) or vessels and other articles plui^ with 
tlie dead in their graves, are often describeti as doing liar in in 
the shape of apectccs, and returning to their real shape when 
bciiten or backed, stabbed or shot. Lids of cofliDa have shot through 
the air, wounding people or crushing them to death, and they 
could not be laid but bv burning the coffins and their contents. 
A great number of auch flying ohject-speictres emitted a nauseous 
smell of decaying human or animal matter, and when touched 
were found to be soft and slippery^ Objeeta which were in the 
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WOOD ANTI BROOMS AS INCZNOIABY SFECTEES. 6fi9 

possession of ancestora, recall the remcmbrence of these to 
superstitions minds, thnt is to say, haunt them. “Liu Hiien, who 

* lived in the city of Tueh, was eiLrprised to see after sunset n 
“ being ooiue, with black breeches and coat. He took a torch, and saw 
“ that its face and head lacked the seven apertures, so that it 
“ mn blindly against everything. He asked a soothsayer to consult 

* the divining stalks about this event, who said: ‘this k a thing 
“coeval With your forEfathersj if it exists any longer, it will become 

* a spectre and murder men, but having no eyes yet, you may still 
“ ward it off in time\ Liu caught it and tied it with a rope, and 
“ dealt it seveml blows with a sword, whereupon it changed into a 
“ pillow, which was discovered to date from hia grand fa ther'a time" 

Rotten wood and old brooms may haunt houses in China ajs 
incenfliary spectres* “In the year ting-mao, Liu Wei, Governor 
'of Lu-cheu, was removed to Kuingsi to administer the govern- 
' ment there. After his departure great eouflagrationa broke out in 
' that provinoa, and certain beings from time to time wandered 
“ about at night with torches. As it was found impossible to arrest 
' them, some were killed with urrowshots, and tliereupou seen to 
“ lie cclliu-boards, rotten wood, old brooms, and such like things. 
'This discoveij still more disheartened the people of that province, 

' and it was not until sevonil months afterwards, when Chang Taung 
“l>ecame Governor of Lu-cheu, that the conflagrations ceas^*'^ 

We need, not remind out readers, that objects are assimihitcd 
in China vvith real men and beasts especially vividly when they 
represent these by their shape* As a consequence, images are 
firmly believed to l>c capable of Imnnting; Chinese books contain 
many tales which show that this conclusion is correct. 'There was 
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‘'in the hoii^e of Lu Ta^n-ahen a porcelain figure of h briile. 

* When it hud been there for some yenns, his wife jokingly told it 
“ to become her husband’^s concubinej, ami from Umt tnament Ln 
^ was agitated, and idwaya saw a womun lying witliin Ilia bed* 

* cnrtaiua. When this had frei^aecitiy taken place, it occurred 
“to him tbnt the porcelain statue might bn haunting him; hence 

* he sent it to a tnonastery, to be worshipped there with sacrifices. 
“ Next morning, the servant in employ there swept the ternplo-hail 

* and saw a woman, and asking her where she came from, she said 

* ahe was the concubine of Lu Taan'Shen, sent tilther becauae 
“the principal wife was jedous of her*. And then seeing there 
“one of Lti*3 family, that servant told him about the concubine, 
“ which induced Lu Taan-shen to interrogate him on every point; 
■ thus he learned that the man had seen her in the same dress 

* and with the ssime countenance ns those of tbe linage^ He then 

* ordered this to he smashed to pieces, and —^ at its heart there 

* was a spot containing blond, m large as a fowl’s egg" K 

— “At the north gate of Kia-hwo (Hunan pr.) there waa a 
“ CJhildren’s bridge, so called because at the four comers the 
“ bfdustradcs ended in images of children, cut in the stone. The 

* date of its erection is unknown, but when that year was long 

* passed, il gave forth apectial apparitione. This sometimes occurreil 
“in the night; they knocked at the doors and asked for food, or 
‘in the moonshine strolled and gambolled in the bazaar, where 
“ people often saw them. Once some brave and hardy fellows 

* secretly watched them at nightfall, and actually saw the second 

* and the tliird stone child slowly descend from the bridge. With 
“loud cries of spectres 1 spectraj they hurried after them with 
“ their swords, till they reached the statues and hacked away tlieir 
“heada; and frocn that time tho visitations ceased"*. 
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— “A tiiilitaiy judge of Tuek-clieii, Liu CJi^img by was 

“suddenly smitten with ulcejrs in hia head, which caused him to 
“ moan and sigh in a manner mtoUnibly piteous. He called a 
“ doctor of arts. ThU man oontemplated him in the nighti and 
“ said: * there is a woman, dreBsed in a green petticoat; she does 
“ not nnsw'er my questions; she is under yonr window; have her 
“ removed without delay'. Ch'ung searched the place under hia window, 
“ but saw nothing except a porcelain singing-giri accurately modelled, 
‘ the omamenta of which were of green porcelain. They pounded 
* it in an iron mortar and burned the powder, on which the ulcers 
■ healed " 

— “During the reign of the T"ang dynasty it chanced In 
“ the capital of the empire, that one Wei Hinn spent a holiday 
“ at home in his study reading the W nwlja Sutra, when he saw 
“ovLtaide tho gate a woman, three chang in sbe, wearing a 
“ purple jietticoaL She scaled the wall and straightway entered the 
“ bouse. She seized that gentleman hy his hair, pulled him to the 
“gromid and pushed him with her hands, but bo firmly clasped 
“ the Sutra in hia arms, and thus, though trembling all over with 
“fright, managed to extricate himself. While thus being dragged, 
“all the inmates of the house were running after him, crying at 
“ the spectre, thus causing it to take refuge in u large dung*heap. 
“The geutlomon was by this time quite blue all over, and 
“ his tongue was hanging out of his mouth more than a foot; 

“ the Lnmabes of the house bore him into his closet, and it was 
“ long before he recovered his senseii. Hereupon they had the dung- 
“ heap turned up by the viUiigers to a depth of some feet, and 
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* found a figure of a bride in it, made of patohea of doth, with a 

* red petticoat on and a white coat. They burned it in a place 
‘where fire roads met, and thus put un end to its viaitAlioua” 

Among itiG images which sometimes haunt mankind, we find 
also mentianed the Large paper Rescuers of the Country, which, 
os wo remember (see pp. IfiO ggq. of liook T), are carried in front 
of funeral processions to drive away spectres. It seems slmngC that 
these images, instead of honestly doing whot they are made for* 
should on tile contrary themselves act as devilB; but the impTBs- 
sioD winch their hideous uppearance makes on simple minds, is 
strong enough to create the conviction that they may prowl about 
oa living demons. " liwan Yen-fan, prince of Fu-jang", went out 
“ with some guests to take part in a drinking bout among the lakes. 

■ At sunset his guests dispersed, but he and a few others were 
”so dead drunken that they had to sleep among the lakes. After 
“the second watch there suddenly appeared a being upward of 
‘a chang in size and more than ton spans in circiLiufetcnco* 
‘ With a halberd in his hand. With furious looks and loud cries it 
‘made up straight to Fan and bis comrades, all of whom kept 

■ themselves hidden and did not stir. Hut Fan possessed courage 
“and strength. He sprang to hk feet, yelling and shouting, and 

* with bis fists up advanced, thus causing that being to turn 
‘ tail and run away. Chancing to see a big willow, be broke 
'off a branch and fell on the spectre, dealing it blows which 
“sounded as if they fell on a hollow object; but he had to give 
® it a good number of them before it fled on aU foura. With 
“ Lucreused vigour Fan pursued It, till It sank into an old grave- 
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" pit. Wken the day dawned our heroes opproacht^d, and saw that 
‘‘they had tu do with a hruken Eeacntir" ^ 

And a tale of an incident assigned to the midtile of the eighth 
century, runs as follows: 

“Toil Puh-i was Vice-president or Chancellor of a Board, aiiil 
being about to ask leave to retire on account ol old age, returned 
liomfl, Hia home was in T^ai-yucn (SImnsi pfn), where hia houso 
'stood by the north waU, in the Yang-khuh district. Us was a 

* Imld man, brave and strong. Some miles north-east from T‘=ni-yueii 
'city the land wm inctissanriy haunted by a road-spectre, two 
‘cbang in height, usually appearing when the atmuepheii hud 
'been obscured by tliick rain. People who saw it sometimes died 
' of fright. Young people had protnised more than five thousand 
'tioimi to him who dared go and shoot il, but no one responded 
‘ to this call, eicept ?uh-i, who offered tu go. Just before dark he 
‘set out. The crowd said: ^this man will hide himself somewhere 

* when outside the city, and then cheui us wdth tiie fob that he 
“shot iti mmit we then believe it?' And they secretly followed him 

Puh-i reached the haunted place just when the spectre came 
‘'out. Me ptiraued it, and shot an arrow into its body, and the 
' spectre feeling itoell' hit, ran away. Eut Puh-i ran niter it, and 
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■ hit it twice more, whereupon it threw itself into a ravine. ?ab4 
‘returned, and was met hy the crowd with merry laughter; they 
"gave him the money, and Puh-l spent it on a driuking-bout. 
“ Tile ne:it day they sat out to seek tho being he had shut* and 
"in the raviufl they fouud a Rescuer of king twigs, with the 
‘ three arrows buried iu its dunks. Since this iucident the road- 
‘spectre had disappeared^^** 

In the nejt Part of this Book, devoted to Sorcery, the reader 
wiD hear again of images and other objects working as spectrea iu 
the employ of people deHiring to do harm to others by their 
interme<iiHcy. 
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CHAPTliR VIII. 


OMOHJSir IN PATflOLOOT. 

A pe^l of the foregoing chapters will hare eonvincetl the 
reader that spec^, natimillj performing in the Universe the 
^ding part in the riistrihiition of evil, in particular visit mankind 
wi^ disenae. We have so often seen them represented by Chinese 
anthora as doing so. that it seems superfluous to devote any farther 
attention to this point, were it not that tliey are also ncbiowledged 
aa authors of dbess by the Chinese systen. of pathology and 
meda^ art so that this opinion of Chiaa'a leading men b these 
oraches of knowledge demands our nttention* 

■ of long standing 

in China. Chwang-tssS by a curioua tale proves that it nrevaiicd 

mnh “"i'* tlien a^red even by men of the highest 

rank. The raler Ilwan [of Ih'i, 683—643 fl. C.) waa hunting 

beside a m^. with Kwan Chung driving his carringe, and siw 
a spectre Onupn^ Kwan Chung’s arm, he said: ‘do you see it 
^father Chung? 'Your servant sees nothing’, was the reply. The 
ruler then returned, giggling and smitten with sickness, so that 
_ he did not go out for several days. Among the ofliccra of W 
^ there was one Hwang-tszS Kno-ngao, who said: 'Your Grace is 
_ mj nriag yourself - how could a ghost injure you I .. llm 
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“"Ijct me sak your wliat is the appeai^inm of a woi snake', said 

* the ruler. Mt is as tld^^k as the nave of a wheel, and is the 

* teiigth of the shaft; it wears ft purple robe and ft red cap; it 
^ IS a being which dislikes the noiise of the rolling thunder, and 
'when it hears this it puts both its hands to its head and stands 
*up- he who sees it is likel/ to become a chief among Hie 
'feudatories’. The ruler suiiled, laughed, and said: ‘this waa. whiit 

* I saw*. On this he duly ftiranged Ms robe and cap and made 
*Hwftng'tBzi? sit with hiiu. Before the end of the day his illness 
"had inseuaibly pnssed away”’. 

The antiquity of the belief in demons of diseftse ta illustrated 
also by the fact, noticed on page 4tl9, that traditions, preserved 
by authors contemprary with the Han dynasty, assigned spclal 
health-destroying functions to three deceased sons of a mythic em¬ 
peror of the twenty-sixth century before our era, deaciibing them 
as distributers of fever and plogucs, which by their frequency and 
deatructiveness must always have deeply impressed the Chinese 
mind. In the sixth ehapter of the writing of Lieh-tszS we find a 
description of vifiits of three doctors to u sick friend oi Yang Chu 
(see Book 1, p. 694), two of whom declared his diseasu not to be 
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caiiaed by spectres. Still it may be noted that in the MSMi 
which dates from the second ceulniy of our era, it stiinda written, 
that “yih (which means epidemic, plague or contagions disense) 
the same word aa yili (which means to employ); that is to 
“say, there lire kvvei tliat set plagues to w'ork" 

Wang Cheung, though so generally sceptical abemt superstitions 
of Ilia time, was quite ninihle to rise above those notiona. ‘‘One 
“opinion'', he writes, “is, that kwei which are visible to man are 
-breaths (khi) which may render him ill. Breaths not congenial 
“ to his nature may atrike him, and when they do ao thi^ become 
*kwei, assume human forms, and becume visible. When an illness 
“is in its worst stage, those breaths arc in the plenitude of their 
“ intensity; in that condition they come to the patient in a human 

* shape, and on reaching him he may see them. Should he have 
“ incunred his disease in a hill-forest, the k w e i he sees is a forest- 
“spirit; one who is ill in Yueh will sec in his disease men of this 
‘ region sit beside him, From this we see, that the apparitions of 

* Kwan Fu ami Ten Ying (see p. 4d7) were probably breaths of 
“ the prevailing season, assuming visible forma. , . , . . And still 
“ another opinion is that speclres take their origin from men, and 
“become diseases when they collide with men''’^ 

Attribution of disease to spectrea has never ceased to predominato 
in China's popular lore and pathology. From the Han dynasty 
onward the books of every ago abound with iastances of their 
iuEicting sickness and death in various ways. They are described 
as annanneing their arrival and presence overtly by cold, icy winds, 
for they belong to the \ in, which is cold; or by a noisome 
stench; or by tapping on doors nnd windows, throwing stones 
and other missiles, and prodneing mysterious sounds, preferably on 
bouse-roofs; or by calling their victims by their names; or by 
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hoklin^ diaio^cs dearly overheard; and such events were always 
reudily taken by the people as the causes of the onsuhig ill. The 
common conception, and the most Emtund^ is that spectres occupy 
the Mies of those they afHict with sickness; it prevailed already 
in pre-Christian times, as the following anecdote of b,C. 5S0, nar¬ 
rated by the Tm chiis'm, shows: 

^*The ruler (King) of Tain dreamt of a tall demon with dishe- 
“ veiled hair reaching to the ground, which beat its breast and 
stamped the ground, saying: 'you have killed my grandsoua 
“unjustly, but T have had my request granted by the Emperoi* 
** (of Ueaven)*. It then broke down the great gate, reached the 
“inner gate, and entered; the started ruler 6ed into the back 
“chamber, the door of which it iilso broke, TI;c ruler then awoke 
“and called for the wu of Sang-t''ieu, who told him everything 
which he had dreamt. 'What does it signify?' asked the ruler,, 
“*You will not taste the new wheat’, she replied. 

*‘And the ruler became ill. He asked IVin for a doctor, and 
“the ruler of this kingdom sent the physician Hwan to treat 
“him. Before this man arrived, the ruler dreamt that his illness waa 
“caused by two boys, who said; * he is a skilful physician; 1 fear 
“he will hurt us; shall we run away?' Then oue of them said: 
“'if we nestle above his diaphnigm and below the place which lies 
“above his heart, what can he do to us?’ 'The physioian arrived, 
“and said: 'nothing can bo done for this disease, lor it is settled 
“above hU diaphragm and under the place which lies above bis 
“heart; I caunot assail it there; (my needles or cauatka?) cannot 
“ penetrate so far j my medicines cannot reach that spot; nothing 
“can ho done far it’. The ruler said; 'you are a skilful doctor’; 
“he gave him large gifts and sent him home. 

“ In the sixth montJi the ruler of Tain wished to eat new wheat, 
**and made the superintendent of hia fields bring him some. The cook 
“ prepared It, and the ruler onlcred the w u of 8ang*t'^ien to come, 
“ showed her the wheat, and put her to death. Alwut to eat of it, 
he hud a tension of the bowels; he went to the privy, fell into it, 
and so died. An official of lower muk had dreamt that morning that 
he Carried the ruler on his buck up to heaven ; at ooun he bore 
“ him out of the privy, and was thoreuixm buried with him ” 
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Tlmt Bjre conaidered tu bo demoniacal possesBioQ b abo 

clearly ahowod by ibe foliomg niirtutivo from a book of the tburth 
or fifth centmy of our era: **Li Ts^^yii, though still youngs was 
^an able medical expert, whose perspicucy and spirit his euotem- 
porariefi extolled, Hii Yung whs Governor of Y'u*cbeu, and resided 
'‘at Lih-yang when bis younger brother fell ill; his heart and bb 
“belly ached severely for more than ten years, and he was 
“almost dead, when one evening he overheard a spectre from 
“behind the screen accosting the demon within Iiis belly, 'Why 
“do not you kill him immediately?" it said; "if you do not, Li 
“Tfizc-yii when passing along here will strike you with sometliing 
“hitherto unused, and this will cost you your life'. On which the 
“sptxitre in the belly said: "I do not fear him’. Next morning 
“ liii Yung sent somebody for Tsz^^’yfi ; he came, and no scutner did 
“he puss through the gate than the patient heard within himself 
“u plaintive voice. The doctor entered, saw the suflerer, and said: 
“'this is a demoniacai disease". Taking a red hull, eauipoundetl of 
“eight poisonous substanocs, out of his linen box, he gave it the 
“sick man to swallow, and thmugh his belly immeiliately rolled u 
“thundering noise; several times he had a copiuus disebarge of 
“diarrhoea, and then he was quite wed. That medicine was the 
“ eighLpoisons ball, used to this day'"^ 
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Demons which sja souls of dead men may inflict diseoEie by 
mean9 of things which their relatioD^ have pLical with them in 
tiion graves, VVe rend the following of Kwan Ixjk, tlie peerless 
BOOtliBayer; ^In his time the wife and tile daughters of the prefect 
•^of Sin-tu lived In a state of fright, and they fell ill snoctaaively, 
^^lle told Kwan Loh to divine their condition, who said: 'My lord, 
"on the west side of this hall two dead men lie, one with a spearj 
“and the otliar with a bow and an arrowj their heads lie inside 
“the wall, and tlieir feet outside; that wdth the spear pierces 
“the heads of your family, and this Is it why their bends ache so 
" much that they cannot even raise them; the other aims at their 
“ hreosta, w hereby their hearts feel so amdous and pained that 
"they cannot cot or drink; in the daytime those beings soar alxiut, 
“hut at night they come and make people lU, striking them with 
“fright and R^I^ety^ On this they grubbed, up the skeletous and 
“removed them elsewhere, and everybody in the house recoveretF’'* 
The exercise of demoniacal influence upon a man, either by pos¬ 
session or in any other way, is expressed in (Jhmesc books by the 
same word mci which, as our readers know (soe pp^ 6(>r>^—&07)ji 
denotes muuuUun or forest spectres, und also spirits m general, 
especially of old beings; and indeed, many of tlie three 

preceding chapters have taught us that it is a very common thing 
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for spirits of imimsk, plants, and even objects to possess and afflict 
mt-n. Mel then is, hosldes a noun, a verb, trarisbitablo by "to 
bedevil”, in ^ "kivei bedevil man”, or in 5^ 
^men are bedevilled by kvvci”; etc. 0tiler terms with 
tbfl same meaning^, likewise of frequent use, are i and p^ng 
the primitive meaning of wliich is "to lean upon”; besides we have 
fu *to attach one's self to” t"oh §£ or lai jg, "to njst on 
fur support”;; jiia "to infect”, etc. 

It is especifllly when acting as avengers of wrongs inflicted on 
them by men that spectres appear as authors of disease. VVe have 
already demonstrated by a special chapter (pp. 430 that such 
vengeance mostly canscs the victim to labour under dclirinni or 
fremsy, and kills him in the end; bow, in truth, could it occur to 
the mind uf the simple that the random, incoherent talk of a 
raving patient is other than an eipression of wh:il he really sees 
and feels, or that the spasmodic movementa of hk limbs are aught 
but a frantic wrestling with unseen tormentors, or symptoms of 
|min suffered from invisible, merciless hands? Such torturers arc 
represented in many a tale as having told the byataoders through 
the mouth of tho victims themselves the reason of their presence 
in the body; and in such cases eiorckrus and medicines proved as 
a rule totally iueffectuHl. 

The identity of disease with the operation of demons may liave 
been invented in primaeval times, but it has held its place in China 
as a fundamental principle of pathology to this day. Pathologists, 
who in every age have enriched China’s literature with numerous 
and voluminous treatises, are wont to denote therein snch demons 
iftcal work by the word sic which onr readers know (see p, 430), 
and which, In the narrower sense of disease^inflictmg, we lind in 
the Su and the I^an the oldest compilations of Chinese 
medical lore we have. The word a u i, likewise familiar to tlie reader 
(p. 407), has ever been the special medical term denoting the effects 
of the sic, and is found with this meaning in the Taa 
where we rend that in the year 540 B.C. the ruler of Tsin was 
ill, and the diviners dedaretl Lhc causa to he that the spirits of 
*Shih-ch en and Tai-t'ai produced aui” h Also the term sid sui, 
"sui of sie", though pleonastic, is very common in medical tmd 
other works. 
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Thera have, howevei, been some uuthcits who denied explicitly 
that diseases era caused by spectres, pretending with peeuliar em" 
phaaii) that the sic are the culprits. Hut if their contemticn proves 
anything, it is merely tliis, that the word sio has gained its position 
aa a technical term denoting cortaiu mysterious, uncongenial, un* 
wholesome influenceu, the true diameter and opemtion of which 
eveiy Chinaman, even the must learned, ignurea, hut which un¬ 
schooled people bluntly identify with s[>ectrcB, just us their ancestom 
always used to do. 

Pathologists and other medical uion divide the sie into several 
sorts. In particular they babble about extraneous and internal sie^ 
which work reapectively on man Ihjiu without, or within him; 
aecordingly they conceive the a i 4 us capable of dwelling in men, and 
as the sie are practically identified with the spectres that produce 
them, disease thus virtually umuniits to demonuieal possessLun, 

Clear distinction is also made between yang sie, and gie which 
are yin. The former injure man’s health by thwarting and neu¬ 
tralizing the yin mduences which ought to work upon and within 
him, while the latter effect the same end by opposing his yang 
infTuenccs. Tlie yang aie attack man especially in the daytime; 
the yin aid during the night. Particular stress is laid upon the 
existence of wind-sie'; indeed, winds disturb the weather, change 
the lemperutura, and therefore are main sources of disease, the 
more so as the venerable medical bihle of Hwaugti has decreed, 
oncQ for all, that “ winds are the originators of the hundretl disease* 
that exist” *, Further we have sie of heat*, which work especially 
in the hot season; sid of cold authors of catarrhs and rheumatism; 
sie of humidity and vapoura", and of droughts Fire-sie" dry up 
the blood and humurs, ur coagulate tliem, and suppress perspiration j 
and tho&e of the element Wood * menifest their unwholesome pre¬ 
sence especially in spring, which Is the season associated with Wood; — 
and go forth. 

The theories about the ways in which those different sie operate, 
are many and various, but th^ agree on this point that all si^ 
produce within man heaith*de 9 troying tub kht “poisonous 
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breiitlis or inflaeiices" or simply tuh, ’^poisons”. If si6 thus 
kill him, they are shah aie' or ^murderiug sie", imd their 
poiBoua yhah khi’ or ^ miirderoiK breaths ^ Authors geoerally 
iidmit, thnt abooid the mflbtenees of the blood, which constitute 
the a hen, leave the body, dwindle or Mnt, the aie are always 
ready at hand to take their place; in other words, when the 
ebing khi or ‘correct, normal breaths" (see page 467) retire, 
the sie khi, their opposites, thrust themselves into the vacant 
place; and as if to proyo the reality of this process, the patient 
labours under abnormal functions and delirium, indulges itt insane 
talk and acts. From thia it follows that a man has little to fear 
from si^ as long as the normality of his constitution ia ahing ^ 
or “full, abundant", and strong enough to keep olf tlie sic; not until 
hifi coQstitutiou la disturbed by one or more of the manv causes uf 
disease excogitated by Chinese bniins, do the si^ gain a hold upon 
it, and proceed to destroy him. Thus there arc hardly any processes of 
disease in w'hich tile sin {lo not do their work; they seldom work 
therein from the outset, but play the most active and decisive part. 

Spectres assailing men whom they observe to he iU, are indicatetl 
in medical works by the terui a hi, p or which means a 
corpse, but in this case has to ho translated by corpse-nuiking 
agencies, agencies of death, mortality, Wang Cb'^ung, aa wo have 
seen on pjige 416, already mentioned them, saying that people 
with an unlucky fate sometimes see “dying ahi" p) or 
■rtinning hiang or evil" or huuiau for ms ^ altogether 

kwei. Elsewhere Lu his writings he meutions the flying &hi 
simulbineoindy with “flmviug hiu ng" [jg and he speaks of 
‘flying hiuug" [X[) and -flowing shi^^ gathering 

in tbfl dw'eibngs <if man *. All these terms evidently denoted 'in his 
time one and the same thing, viz, spectres causing morUd disease. 

We obtain more theory about the ski from a medical svork 
in eigiit ohapterB, ascribed to Koh Hung, but professed 1v enlarged 
and completed by 'rao Hung*king, viz. the C^fa Aeu pi HA 
“ Ready and Quick Medicaments for lichind the Klbow " (to be kept 
handy). There Cob. I, | 6} we find tlie shi divided into flve specie^, 
which nil attack men suddenly; 
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*1. flying 8hi, which run through the skin and penetrate into the 
•viscera and mansions; whenever they work, piercing pains are felt 
•in changeable forms without constancy ^ 

•2. hidden shi, which attach^themselves to the bones, enter the 
•flesh, and attack and pierce the blood-vessels. When they occur, 
•one should not approach a corpse or make mourning visits. When 
•wailing and lamentation are heard they set to work*. 

•3. wind-shi, which wildly jump about on the four limbs of the 
•patient, so that the point at which they penetrate cannot be de- 
•termined. When they manifest themselves, the patient is dull and 
•troubled. They work when there is wind or snow*. 

*4. immerging (penetrating) shi, which coil themselves around the 

• vLM'era and the mansions, and assail the heart and the flanks, causing 

• at every action cramp in the former, and a cutting pain in the latter. 

• They work when it is cold *, 

“5. corpse-maladies; the whole body is paralyzed, the vital spirits 
•work abnormally and confusedly, the {latient always feels dull ami 

• weak. If the chiuacter of tliis disease changes ut every fortnightly 
■period, it will suddenly bring the great evil (death)”*. 

The symptoms of the attacks of these five shi do not differ much, 
and therefore the same means and cures, or nearly the same, may 
prove effective against them all. “Those symptoms are; a swollen 

• abdomen with heavy pains, very diflicult breatliing, attacks upwards 
•against the heart and breast, and sidewards against the flanks”*. 
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We eannot doubt that Koh Hung, or medical pbilusophers 
preceding liim, arrived at the discovery of five shi simply through 
the fact that, as we may see on page 26, the cipher five plays an 
important port in the ^stem of the Universe, in the natural ethics, 
and the internal construction of the human body. It is at any rate 
a fact that, ever since, medical authors often teach that each shi 
corTes|x)nds with one of the five principal colours, and with one 
of the five viscera and mansions in which it settles preferably. 
Tluinks to this wise arrangement, good physicians, guided by 
good books, are able to ascertain at every diagnosis which of the 
five categories of drugs which heal the viscera they have to order 
from the apothecary’s shop. 

Again the same standard work on medicine states: *Demouish 
maladies are, according to Koh Hung, the corpse-maladies which 
“have their place among the five shi, and they embrace also all 
•injury ctiused by kwei and sic. There are from thirty-six to 

• ninety-nine forms of them. In general they make man alternately 
•cold and hot (feverish), cause secretion of fluid matter, dejection 
•and speechlessness, so that it is impossible to ascertain from 
•him what makes him suffer, even though there is not one spot 

• on his body which does not ache. During the lapse of years and 

• months he is wasted away and his functions cease, and death is 

• the end of this. And after his death the disease {lasses over to 

• people about him, with the result that Ids whole family may bo 

• destroyed” *. 

Beside these complaints, against which, as we may expect, Chinese 
doctors and their arts stand powerless, there is mentioned one, 
evidently contagious, called ch'wen s •transmissible or 

inheritable shi”. •This malady”, says an old work, •consists in 
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“ that the blood and breath of a raan deteriorate and weaken, and 

• his viscera and mansions are emaciated and empty. When he is 
■hit by the influence of spectres and these set their sid to work, 

• they produce this disease'' \ Evidently then consumptive diseases 
belong to this class of complaints. 

But, principally, spectres are the authors of sudden diseases, which 
therefore are appropriately called k wei kih ^ ■spectre-blows” 
or ■spectml attacks”. The work of Koh Hung gives the following 
diagnosis of them: ■ screwing pain within the breast, rigorous pains 
■in the flanks, cutting pains in the belly, which cannot be kept 
“under; sometimes the patient vomits blood immediately, or has 

• nose-bleed mgs, or passes blood. Such diseases are also named 
■k wei pai, ■spectre pushes”*. Pien-ts'ioh (of the sixth century b.C. 
•see page 71) said that to be struck by evil (chung wuh) is ana- 

■ logons with sudden death (tsuh szg) and a spectre-blow”*. Sun 
SzS-moh put down these same stttements to the letter in hb own 
work, and added: ■Those who become ill from a blow of a 

spectre never die a slow death ; it comes down upon a man like 
■a dagger stab*. Sudden attack (tsuh wu) b the same thing os 

■ to be struck by evil, and of the same kind ns sudden death and 
■a devil's stroke”*. 

Such chung wnh fp ^ or ■strokes of evil” or, unabbre- 
vmtedly, tsuh chung wuh khi $ ffl ^ ^ or tsuh chung 
kw ei khi cfl ^ ■sudden strokes of evil or of spectral 
influences may, come down upon a man at any moment, but 
especially during the night, if he has to expose himself to spectres 
by going out. Therefore he acts wisely if he protects himself against 
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them by carrying a Umtern on such ctccasiona, or, better still, a 
flaming torch. Nocturnal excuiaiotia are hiirdly ever undertaken 
except in case of need, far inBtance to go to the public privy. 
While there, one may on a sudden feel cramp in the breast and 
Iwweis, and sink to the ground, suffocated, cold, and with spasmodic 
contractions of the arms and fingers; blood may even flow from the 
mouth and nose. In this state of suspended animation or apparent 
death the patient should be snocoured immediately, else he will 
not revive. It would be dangerous to nomove him from the spot 
before hia revival; the people gathering around should forthwith 
set to drumming and gong-beatiug, and kindle thyme with incense 
of any kind, and spit in his face, until be comes round. 

Sudden torpor, coma, trance, cattdepsy, epilepsy, letluirgy, con¬ 
vulsion, and whatever more forms spentre^blows may have, are com¬ 
prised by the Chinese under the genend term kueh and 

considered to be a suspended animation consequent upon the spectre 
having snatched away the soul. We have noted this point already 
on pp. 243 seg. of Book I, giving there rIso the mimes of two 
chisaes of such soul-thieves, and the simplest expedients resorted to 
to bring the soul back Into their victims. In Koh Hung s book of 
medicine we dnd these com plaints called sht kiieli or “corpse- 
kneh*', and the word kueh written meaning to rob or draw 
off, which we think can hardly be accidental or a mistake. 
*Sbi kueh disease”, he states, 'is tsuh sag or sadden death, 

** but the puke still moves, and the patient bears within his eats n 
“ hissing or w-histling sound, and his thighs are warm” Koh Hung 
thus placed those diseoises in the class of spectre-blows, these beint^ 
as we have seen, identical with sudden death ^ and all medical men 
after him have done the same thing. It inay, however, be remarkoil 
here in pnsamg, that, aa is plainly shown by CJiapter VH of Parti 
of this Book, it is generally admitted that absence of the soul from 
a person by no means necesiiitrily shows itself by vehement symp¬ 
toms. The foDowing tale is a proof of it: 

“Under the Sonthem Ts"i dynasty, Ma Tao-yin, Chancellor at 
“ Court, was seated in the pahice in the lirst year of the Yung m i ng 
‘period (A.D,433), when suddenly be saw the place in front of hiui 
‘crowdetl with spectres, which, however, his attendants did not 
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^ perceive. In another nioraeTit a couple of deuinns entered Ms ears, 
^iind pushed his soul (Jiwun) out of him* so thnt it fell down 
’^upn his shoes, tfe pointed to it with his finger, asking the 
^attendants whether they saw it, hut none of them did. On their 

* asking him what shape his soul had, he answered: 'it is just 

* like a frog* 'Surelv^, ho continued, *1 have no longer any vital 

* matter in uiyself, and the spectres arc still in my ears'. They 

* looked at his ears, and saw that they were quite swollen. On the 
“ next day he was dead " \ 

CUu Chou-hing (see p. 301), who lived under the Yuen dynasty, 
wrote : * Corpse-k u e h, flying s h i, and sudden b u e h are symptoms 
^of B stroke of evil. If some abnormal (puh uhing) influence is 
"odended, the hands and legs suddenly become paralyzed and cold, 
the epidermis granuious, the face blue and bluck, and the vital 
^ spirits do not maintain themselves tn the body. The patient makes 
" mbtakea in speaking, or utters random talk, or gets lock-jaw, or 

* is absent-minded and recognizes nobody, or becomes dizzy, whirls 

* round, and tumbles. Such are the gymptoma of sudden kiieh, 
“attacks of estruneoiisinfluence [koh wu), flying shi, and spectra 
® blows. These complaints often result from visits of condolence and 
' to temples or gmyeyaids" ‘ — ihus from contact with places where 
spiiitg abide* Chang fCiei-pin * of the fifteenth century also says: 
*Gorpse-kueh ia in every respect the symptom of a sudden stroke 
“ uf evil inflicted by extraneous ai^, such oa abnomiftl (pu h ching) 
“influences of the four scasona, or mountain-demons, or murderous 
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influences of the soil, or the five shi, nightninre-specties mid 
' the like" or. 


Strokes of evil, representing the worst of dcniunish mahidies, 
mnj- show themselves under vnrious forms. Leu Ying states, thnt 
we should reuk atuong them belly-ache, constipation or colic, 
Hsthnm, distortion of the hack and the hips, and so on; moreoFer 
he aaysj 

*’When a patient auddealy supers from a ddat^ heart or a 
'swollen abdomen, without diarrhoea and vomiting, then he is 
-what people cull ‘struck by eviJ\ This ariaes from the fact 
‘that his vihil 5oul is incomplete and his heart and will are 
‘eonstantly tcrror-fitrickoji, so that he is struck by evil spiHts. 
thus poss^d are dejected and silent; others utter inco- 

* hereat anti delirioi^a talk, or slander and revile, or flivulge 
■ seerets of othera, not even altetaining from deriding those whom 
‘ they ^ bound to respect; or they give utterance to predictiena 

ot misfortune and felicity, but when the tinje of fulfilment 

* arrives, not one hair is lost \ They climb heights and cross abysses 
‘ as if they are level ground; some wail and weep, or moan and si<^ii, 
-and avoid the society of men, behaving as If drunken or crazy! 
‘The disease shows itself in ten thousand ways, each of which is to be 
•examined and treated in nccurdance with the local customs'’^ 

It k In such terms that medical men m China explicitly 
express their belief that patients who are delirious or have fits of 
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inStinitv, are struclc with evil, tbflt b to say', poaaesaud or attacked 
by deiiioas. They include among such devik* strokes fever ' or fever 
delirium; indeedj there U no Illness of whicb they have formed 
correct notions. \Vc have already seen on page 499 that, in 

accordance with an ancient trailition, fever is identided vrith the 
ghost of a son uf a niythie emperor of the twenty'&ixth century 

before nur erej and here let us add, that no leading medical 

iiuthoritles ever have disputed its demonkli origin or nature. 
Intermittent or typic fever, they declare, is devils or their sie 
entering and leiiviug the patieivt'a l>o<ly repeatedly, thus causing hot 
or yang fevers, also cidled “ male fevefa”and cold or yin fits 

or '‘female feversViolent attacks during which the patient mves, 
especially if they oocur at night, are explicitly styled “ devil-fevera” 
By this name many doctors denote also the febrile or malarious 
epidarnica which may prevail in connexion with the seasons, periodical 
winds or monsoons, damp and sultry whither; some, however, call 
devihfevers those which rise at night, that ia the time when ispectres 
roam, anil it nccfla no saying that uneducsitetl people in particular 
adhere this theory* There exist very subtle dassificfitiona of fevers, 
as e. g. those caused by yang sie nestled within the yin soul or 
the yang soul of the patient, or hy yin i;ic occupying one ol 
these souls; hut such overleomed goaaip falls l>eyflnd the sphere ot 
our interest. 

From folklore still better thtm from scholarly thtsories we may 
learn the reality of demonry in febrile diseuae. *The prefect of 
“ Shaiig-yticn (m Klangsii pr.), Cli^en Ts‘i-tung, once, when still 
" young, dwelletl with one Chang in the temple of Kwanti in 
“'Pai-p'ing, and Chang got fever there, Ch'cn, who occupied, one 
‘ room with him, felt tired at noon and took a nap on ii couch 
“ opposite him, and saw outside the door a pale boy with pale clothes, 
“ and u hat, shoes and stockings of a deep blue colour* This iToy put 
* his htiskd through the door and looked at Chang, and Ch'en, thinking 
that ho wag somebody connected with the temple, did not inter- 
“ rogate him; on a sud<]en Changes fever rose, and when the boy 
“ went away, the fever left him, Tlie next day Ch^cn was sleeping 
“ again, and suddenly heard Chang cry deliriously, while he vomited 
‘spittle like n bubbling spring. Gh'en, startled from his sleep, saw the 
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“ hoy atandmg before Chang 5 bed, making dancing gestures m'th his 
" hjinds and feet and merrily laughing, and casting looks upon him 
“as if to say that he did it on purpose. Ch'en tiow underatwd 
■* that it was the fever-spectre. Uo hurried towards him to give him 
^ a thrashing, and where his fists touched him he was uiitolembly 
“ cold. The boy mn out of the room with a noise hke n blast, and 
“ Cli'^eu ran after him as far as the central courtyard, inhere he vanished. 

“ Chfing became better, but Ch^en’s bands had a hlucki^ colour as 
‘ If they were smoked, which he could not remove until some days 
■had elapsed'^ h 

At Amoy the fear of fever-spectres is deeply ingrafterl m the 
popular mind, and manifests itself also by a general aversion to 
pronouncing the name of the disease, which is h/i^~jie£ ■ cold- 
and-hcat”j indeed, the beat means to bring a devil upon one/s self 
is to mention him. People prefer denoting fever by the term Hii- 
isiaA d p\rs \ ■l>eggaA disease” hoping thereby to make its spectres 
think that they perfectly despise it, so that they may just as well 
leave off worrying them with it. The mime of the disease, and 
tlierewith the disease itself, are also cleverly shelved, and thus 
avoided, by not asking fever-paticnta about their comjibiint, but 
merely about the general stute of tfieir health; a line of conduct 
followed also with regard to diseases generally. So e, g, it is a 
mark of bad breeding to use in curreapondenct! the words disease 
or apectres of disease; fur these should always be substituted “babies 
produciDg vicissitudes (in life)”*. 

As well as febrile delirium, tn&imity is naturally ascribed by 
the Chinese to evil spirits. The Famous classic of the healing art 
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rlasaifies ita causes under five heads: “The following are the five 
•derangements caused by sie: — when they enter the yang 
•of on individual, he turns mad; when they enter his yin, he 
■becomes paralyzed. Should they seize firm hold of his yang, he 
•will have epileptic fits, and if they hold fast his yin, he becomes 
•dumb. If yang sie enter his yin. he becomes quiet, and 
•when yin si^ leave his yang, he turns furious. These are the 
■ soHjalled five derangements” 

The sie in destroying a patienfs reason may lead him through 
a series of ailments. A medical work by Chang Ki*. a high officer 
who fiourished in thejsecond and the third century, states: •When 
•sie disturb by their howling the tranquility of a man’s hwun or 
•p"oh, his blood and breath decrease; this decrease imparts itself 

• to his heart, and whereas his heart-breiilh thus lujcomes void, 

• the patient becomes timorous. Then, when he shuts his eyes to 

• sleep, he dreams that he roams far away, for his vital spirits 
•are dispersing, his hwun ami his p^oh wander about erratically, 
■the deterioration of his yin makes him epileptic, and the decline 

• of his yang deranges his reason ” *. 

Harping throughout on this string, medical authors declare, that 
if A madman under demoniacal influence sees and tells of strange, 
unknown things and spectres and ghosts, having lost even the 
slightest control of his eyes, his tongue, ears and gestures, this is 
a proof that the ‘vacuity of his breath and blood”* is at its very 
highest pitch, and that his shen lacks lucidity. It is nut, however, 
always quite certain that superabundant secretion of mucus, com* 
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bined with insane restlessness, is proof that spectres or sie are 
at work in him; such things are often to be explained by 
catarrh, infection, etc. If a woman dreams of spectres having sexual 
commerce with her, or if she utters insane talk after a confinement 
or during excessive menstruation, it may be vacuity of her blood, 
consequent on the effluence of her shen, that causes it. Medical 
men are also almost unanimous on the point that lunacy and frenzy 
is a consequence of sie possessing the heart of the patient, which 
is the central seat of his soul. 

These ideas of medical sages in regard to derangement of intel¬ 
lect tally with those of the common people. In Amoy these say that 
madmen all alike are under the influence of sido kui\ 'demons 
of insanity”. Should a man suffer from raving fits in the genial 
days of early spring, he is in the power of 'peach-blossom devils”, 
so called from the peach-trees just then in their 
vernal garb; hence a man may be maddened by striking him 
with a peach-twig. It is especially for the tenacity with which they 
keep hold of their victiaiii, that the sido Hi are dreaded. Against 
them the most powerful exorcisms ever invented by human genius 
prove inefficacious, and if such a spectre has maddened a man, 
nothing rctmiins for the family but to wait with resignation tiU 
it is pleased to depart. 

Tlie fact that insanity is thus positively and generally ascribed to 
malevolent ghosts,fuIly explains why hallucinations of delirious patients, 
presenting to them imaginary beings and beasts, are taken by the 
healthy for nothmg less than real apparitions of spectres. And it is 
striking to note how frequently medical works, in enumcniting 
symptoms of maladies, mention 'insane, random talk”’ in imme¬ 
diate connexion with the 'seeing of spectres”*; indeed, as the 
Chinese, while hale and hearty, always have spectres before their 
minds, it is no wonder that this is the case also when they are 
ill and delirious. Closely akin to the demons of insanity, but not so 
malicious, not so tenacious, are those causing transient or constant 
abstraction or vacancy of mind, which the Amoy Chinese know as 
Lr Hn Hi*, 'spectres bewildering or confusing the hwun”; they 
call them also sin d Hi*, 'spectres causing absence of the 
shen”. Their operation consists in removing the hwun or the 
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shcn, whicli constitutes the intellect, or a part of it, out of men, 
thus causing profound listlessness and absence of mind. Placid 
distraction, temporary mental alierration, madness without violence 
or frenzy, are ascribed to these spectres, and so are idiot(^ and 
imbecility, in short, harmless alienation of any kind. 

The people assert, that it often occurs in the dead of night that 
a person, leaving his house to go to a public privy in the street, 
is Ijereft of his soul by some spectre. Drowsy, silly, he wanders almut 
between the malodorous pits, unable to find his way out of the 
labyrinth of partition-walls. Should then another come with a torch 
or lantern, the soul in most cases forthwith re-settles in the noct- 
ambulist, the spectre that holds it in its grasp being, like all 
speetTM, afniid of light, and having to run for its life at the sight 
of it. This photophobia of the devil race explains why, as the people 
assert, such privy accidents never occur in the daytime. But there 
IS more, and worse: — many a man or woman is known to have 
wandered from home for no obvious reason whatever, to be found 
after many days in the hills, bewildered and star\'ed. Consciousness 
is restored to such victims by calling out their names so loud and 
long that the absent soul, hearing and obeying this suniinons, returns 
to the Ixxly. That Koh Hung wrote of spirits of this kind we 
have already seen on page 502. 


Young children, being tender and weak, and their organism 
devoid of power of resistance, arc exposed to demonish influence 
much more than grown-up people. Every sudden fright, producing 
wailing and obstinate crying fils, is Ixjlievcd to be the work of 
sie. Tits of wailing caused by frighr, states a book, -are sid 
“influences settled upon the heart, and should be cured with 
soul-calming pills Convulsions and spasms brilliantly prove 
the correctness of these theories; let us siiinniarise what authors 
have to tell about these complaints. They manifest themselves in 
consequence of terror affecting the heart and the kidneys, and then 
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harm the soul. They may have several causes. The principal and 
worst among these is koh wu^ or ‘‘collision with strange or extra* 
neous influence”, a matter discussed already in the medical book 
ascribed to Koh Hung. This authority for all time stated, ‘‘that 
*koh wu belongs to the class of strokes of evil, and causes cramps 

* in the heart and a swollen abdomen, with shocks at the heart and 

* in the breast. W u means a collision, that is to say, a collision 
■ with extraneous influence” *. This influence may be emitted also 
by men, and therefore convulsions are medically distinguished as 
chung kwei-wu* and chung jen-wu*: 'collisions with spectres, 
or with men”; nay, many clever authors divide them into several 
sorts, according to the kiml of man or woman who a^ghted the 
cliild, or even according to the kind of animal that did it, and in 
connexion therewith they prescribe various medicines. The koh wu 
counteract the normal or ching influences which constitute the 
health of the child; they arc sic transmitted unwittingly by men 
approaching the child, or by beasts or winds; a child may at any 
time catch such infection, oven at the moment of its birth, also 
from women unclean by menstruation. On account of the resem* 
bhince which convulsions bear to catalepsy, as well in cause as in 
aspect and in consequences, they, like this disease, are often styled 
•strokes of 5|iectres or evil”. As in other demoniacal maladies, the 
ingress of spectres and their sie is rendered possible or facilitated 
by antecedent irregularities of the health or indispositions of the 
organs, to particularize which would lead us too far. 

Spectres attacking babies take a particuUir delight in seizing their 
souls. “The influence of the shen of a baby is tender and weak, 
•the soundness of its vital spirits delicate and feeble; hence when 
•its shen or hwun is seized by a demon, this fact shows itself in 
•its being unexpectedly smitten with unusually severe disease: it 

* directly becomes {xinilyzed and yellow; it cries often and loud, 
•and its breath all that time has a foul smell”*. We have noticed 
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already un page 243 of I3ook that in Amoy people try to cure 
floch sufferers of ccinvolsiona liy re-oalHng their souls by the sound 
of a and bring it back into the patient by tnennsofa gannent. 

A spjcial class of baby-h nun ting demons is the ki \ fruits of super- 
stitinus Fancy haunting Chinn frotn early times. Tbe SAtcoh wrejisays: 
"K1 manna the dress of ii spectre; it is also said to signify a hfiby- 
** devil The eharacter is coniposed of spectre and the phonetic ki*'". 
It seems not improbable that these buby-deinons were allied or identical 
with the ancient infant-frightening spectra, children of Chwen-auh, 
dwelling in ruinous buildings, which we ruentioned on page 491), 

Itie first author who gives us some infortualton concerning the ki 
and their doings^ is Sun SzS-moh* “As u ride'll he writ^, ““a biihy 
“ will get the ki disease if, when its mother becomes pregnant anew, a 
** bad spirit incites this fetus in her womb to make that babv ill out 
‘‘of jealousy, Ki spectnos therefore are tiny sprites. The complaint 
“shows itself occasionally also when a pregnant woman has not calletl 
“the ki away to the last. When this spirit profJuces disease, it 
“ preferably causes sliglit diarrhoea and fever, sometimes appeiiring 
* as a hairy, hideous, disagreeahle being with long eyebrows; such are 
*" the sympEoms, Patients should take broth of dnigon^s gall. W hen a 
“ woman, who has a child that ciinucjt yet walk, becomes pregnant 
“agjJn, and still suckles that child, the fetus also will become a ki 
giving it a yellow colour; the symptoms then are emaciation, protru¬ 
sion ol the hones through the skin, loss of liair, and excessive heat*^*, 
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Later authors ascribe yet other complaints of babies to the ki, 
prescribing sundry efficacious medicines; but it is of no use to 
particularize all this. Unanimously they admonish pregnant mothers 
to wean their sucklings as soon as they observe in them a decline 
of health, an advice probably seldom followed in a country where 
women may be seen very often with Ixjys and girls of four and 
five at their breasts. It needs no saving, that medical works era* 
phntically dissuade parents from having their babies suckled by 
nurses in the family way. Generally they taboo milk of pregnant 
women ns poisonous. “Such milk'*, says Li Shi*chen, *1 call for- 

• bidden milk; if a baby sucks of it, it vomits and gets diarrhoea, 

* atrophy, and the k i disease, for it is so extremely poisonous" *. 

Thus, according to Sun Sz^moh and others, a ki is the soul 
of a fetus which harms iu older brothers and sisters; but some 
authors declare, that the k i-disease is so called from the emaciation 
of the child who is attacked, aiusing it to look lean and weak like 
a ki. In .4moy the spectres are quite well known by the people, 
and it is not improbable that in the expression ki-H hdo, which, 
ns we said on page 496, is in vogue there to denote mysterious 
chirping sounds in houses and corners, ki-ki means these baby- 
devils. Foreigners arc often mockingly called there d4n. 

Since Cliina's pathology, like her science generally, consists merely 
in distilling, by pure reasoning, verisimilar conclusions from super¬ 
ficial and inaccurate observation of facts, it is by no means able to 
sharply distinguish trance, catalepsy, and other forms of in.seusibility 
from death. Indeed, in either case the body is motionless, mute, 
and retains any given position; mental faculties are gone, as is 
all voluntarily movement, and from either state revival is possible. 
No wonder then that we find in the medical works of China sundry 
hints how to cure the dead, that is to aiy, how to restore them 
to life, and that authors make the freest use of the word death 
(^) where only transient death is meant. No wonder also that 
we find death a.s well as other states of insensibility represented 
as the work of evil spirits striking their victims with their baleful 
influence, or snatching their souls out of them. 

To show how explicit these popular notions are, the following 
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tak' may serve: “Tn the Ijist jear tif the Shiag p'iug period ol 
“the Tsid dynasty (A.D. 8GI) an old man in the district of Ku- 
“ chiQg bad a daughter, witli whom ho lived fat away in the hilla, 
“One Chao Kwang of Yu-hmig asked her in marriage, but he was 
' refuised. On this the oltL man dckcneil and died* Tlie nmid went 
‘to the distrid-cit)' to l>uy a coffin, and feE in on the road with 
‘ Kwodg, to whom she told what had happened. am', she added, 
“'ao biisy now; if you go to my house imd guard uiy hither's 
■body tdl 1 return, I will become yonr JionBe*wife'* This proposal 

■ was accepted. *ln our sty', the girl wont on to say, "you will 
" finti ft pig; kill it, that we may prepare a (saerlfiekl) men] of it', 

* On teaching the girl's house, n noise reached Kwnng’s cars of a 
‘ ekipping of hands accompiinied ljy Inughter and duneing. He lifted 

■ up the mat suspended before the doorway, and Ijieheld a crowd of 
“ 3[jeetres in the main apartment tossing the corpse about. At this 
“ sight he set/ed a stick, find wilh loud screams burst into tbe room, 

whereupon all the spectres without exception deeamped. Kwang 
“ watched the corpse, fetched the pig, and slaughtered it. 

‘At nightfall he saw an old demon beside the cfirpse. It held 
" out its baud, begging for some of the flesh, but Kwnng grasped 
^ it with so nmcli force tlist its owner could not get away. Firmly 

■ keeping hold of it, he heard the spectres outside the door cry of 
“ one voice: "that old slave, thatglnttou, has put hia foot in it, hurriah 1' 
“"Old devil r Kwang exekimed, 'for certain, it is you that murder ed 
■this old sire;, bring back his vital spirits immedhudy, and 1 will let 
“you go, else never I' ‘It was my ehUdren that mu used themselves 
“with killing him", the old demon cried, and it told the young 

■ speetrtis to bring back the soul* The old man now rev i veil; the 
“ old spectre was allowed to go, and when the girl came home 

■ with the coffin and saiv her father, she sto<xl aghast and burst 
“into wailing. Kwang married 
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Spectres are also readily believed to kill their victims sometimes by 
creeping into their food, and thereby making their way into their 
bellies. “The Yii-chang people", thus relates the Ai nken iuh, "are 

* fond of mushrooms, but above all they esteem the 'yellow dame* 

* mushroom for its tine flavour. A certain man, while repairing his 

* dwelling, cooked such mushrooms for the workmen. One of these, 

* while on the roof of the kitchen to lay the tiles, looked down 
“ and saw nobody, but around the caldron with its boiling contents 
•covered with a dish a tiny, naked spectre ran and suddenly jumped 
•into it. The house-owner served up the mushrooms, and the said 

* workman was the only one who abstained from eating them, 

* without telling why; and that same evening all who hud eaten 
•of the mushrooms were dead"’. 

The belief in disease-causing demons being engrafted flrmly in 
the popular mind for all time, few things were better suited to 
uphold and confirm it than nightmare. Indeed, a sleeper labouring 
under this sensation seems crushed down under the weight of a 
demon riding on his chest; his panting is due to the demon’s suf¬ 
focating grasp; the sudden movements which interrupt his sleep 
are desperate attempts to throw the demon oil. Quite appropriately, 
in fact, nightmare is written ^, composed of a spectre and a com- 
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poiient tneaning pressure. This ciiEu-actcr dona not occur in the 
Cliissicsj but this is no proof t!mt the idiyi that nightiuare is caused 
by spectres did not prevail in ancient times. We have said ou 
page 650 that such spectres may be apiderb. And, iis if to bring 
out stDl more dearly that the authors of nighttnare are spectres, 
tuediod writers very regularly call it ‘‘demoniiical nightmure”'* 
They nsaure us, that those spectres are opt te> totally suffoctite a 
man: tm easy way to account for audden cases of death in bed by 
apoplexy or other causes. These cases are, they say, “abrupt night¬ 
mare” \ or "demonish nightmare wilhout awaking”\ or 'aviolent 
end in sleep liy nightmare” not actually dlatingidsbed front strokes 
of devils or evil, and also caused by sjtectres who tear the soul 
out of the putient. In Ibo work of fcoh Hung we read? **ln case 

a jjf 

nightmare, when the patient floes not awake from his sleep, 

* hi6 h w u n and p*o h wander about outside his body, being seized 

“by sie or Inscribed in tiie liate (of the dead)j these soiib wisli to 

* return, but as long as they are unable to do so, they shun light, 
“for if light shines they cannot re-enter the body” ^ 

It is then quite natural llmt Koh Hung advises that such (uttients 
should be brought rouud by calling back their souls. This re media I 
method should, according to him, l>e connected with a certain 
amount of hocus: "Tie the patients feet with hemp, Hsk Mm why 

* ho is in that condition, and promise hiui that orders shall be 

* given to untie him; then let a man ait down to watch his bead, 

“ and another call out liLs surname and name within the house, 
“and the sitting man answer» ^yea, 1 atii hereh then revival will 
" follow V If a sleeping person does not awake, no light may he allowed 
"to shine on him, for this may kill him; but if painful bites be 
“ iufiicted on his heels and his big at the roots of the noils, and 
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* his face be repeatedly spat njwn, he will revive *. Blow breath 
*(i. e. shen) into the eara of the patient with a hollow reed, and 
** introduce into his nose twenty-seven hairs of his own, uiado up 

* as a thread ’* •. 

Other authors write in other terms, but in the same sense. ■ Five 
'causes by which life is cut short are: hanging, falling dead, night- 

* mare, drowning, and smothering. In such mortal casualities the 

* 6ve viscera are not yet dead. I>ecau8e they are deaths by violence 
*cause<l by some external disaster; the hwun and p'oh still keep 

* watch beside the corpse, and thus, being not far away, they may, 
' if called back in accordance with animistic magic, re-settle in or on 
‘ the body and make it revive”’. — 'If a |)erson harassed by night- 
■ mare in his sleep does not awake, his hwun and p'o h wander 
*nl>out outside his iKxly and are held fast by sie; you ought then 
“call him in the dark, and beware of letting light shine on him, 
“else his shen or hwun will not enter into him, and he will 

* expire under the light itself. Nightmare spectres come forth from 
“ light, and therefore are not shy of light. The patient must not 
“ be called to near by or im|>atiently, for such things too might 
“cause the loss of his shen and hwun”*. 

Lumbago, gout, and kindred rheumatic affections are ascribed in 
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Anio? to th& of certiiin dfiviiish pigmies, denoted by bookmen 

by the clmracler ^ hwoh. These dangerous beinga thei-e busy 
themselvis with arousing sudden gusts of wind and draughts of nir 
whirling up the dusi in narrow cross-streets and alleys; hence these 
phenomena are styled in the local tongue \ devil- 

winds*’* Apart from censing the above iniments, the hwoh often 
amuse themselves by wrenching people^s faces awry with bo much 
force thill the features can never again resume thoir former correct 
position* They stiffen limbs, and lame men for the whole of their 
— in short, they are the authors of elII complaints comprised 
in the term “sirotes of Tnurdorous iniluenees (ahah) of winds”". 
The belief in the evil wTOUght by these spectroa is in Amoy so 
deeply rooted and so genend, that it is a very usual thing to hear 
people there vent their anger by this curse: khit kui-d 
tioh', "may a deman-wiud strike you". 

The origin of these dev da of rheum otic afieetions can be traced 
to China's early days, that is, if, relying on the great Khanghi 
Dictionary, we may admit that their written name is merely 
another form of ynh, which, as its radical indicated, denotes 
an insect or an amphibious animal. Id the ancient SM king we find 
these yuh EisssOckted with S|>ectre 3 , as this Classic mentions them 
in jui:tapositbti with kwei in this Unei * Were you a kwei or 
a yuh, you could not be gut at''*. Liu lliang, the philosopher 
of the first century liefore our era, •opined that the yuh occurred 
“in southern Yueh (Kwangtimg), a country with a surplus of women 

• where the two scjtes used to bathe in the same streams, the 

• women taking the precedence, wherefrom a spirit of lasciviousness 

• arose, tlcnco it was that the holy ancients atjied those animals 

on acconnt of the iittinity of this character with tempt* 
"ation; indeed, those animals could shoot at men from the river- 

• side, being cognate with abooting spectres in general; the cam- 
“ maudnients of Heaven severely and juatly forbid men to place them- 

• Bclvea on a footing of equality with women, and therefore It created 
•these mischievous things which kill with their shots those who are 
“ tempted to lasciviousness ” 
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Lfitcr authors, not so much affected by holy Indignation of the 
sinful bains miites of those southerners, give us some information 
about the y u h a^hich is better than such fltishes of fancy. The 
SAtcoA wen says “it is a twRn-hu**\ The written form of this 
term is translatable into * short bow”, but probably is merely a 
phonetic transcription, for we also find it in the form JJ, the 
translation of which gives •short fox” and is apparent nonsense. 
Nevertheless native authors may be right who maintain, that 
twamhu is to be taken in the sense of a short bow, the beast 
being, os we shall see presently, described as shooting inuhciouslv 
a poisonous breath, water or sand. This circumstance may have 
created the word; yet we feel just as much inclined to think 
that the word has created the ^lief in the shooting-capacities of 
the animal. 

“It resembles a tortoise”, the SAwoA wen goes on to say, “and 
•it possesses three legs; it squirts its breath at men, thus destroying 
•their lives”*. Chang Hwa, who lived from A.D. 232—300, wrote: 

• In the hills of( Kiang-nao or the regions south of the Yang-lszg 

• there live in the becks certain archer-animals of the sciiled class, 
*• Their sixe is one or two t s'u n. They have something in their 

• mouths which looks like a bow, and they squirt their breath at the 

• shadows of men; ulcers then break out in the places hit, which, 

• unless attended to properly, are mortal. Nowadays when a k h u* 
•seu urinates upon a human shadow, the spots thus defiled like- 
•wise become ulcerous”*. These khu-seu, which wc have already 
met on page 84, are m general described as small lizjuils, but 
need not occupy us for the present. 

A contemporary of Chang Uwa, Luh Ki by name (A.D. 260—303), 
farther said about the y uh: •On the banks of the Y'angtszeand the 

• Hwai they occur eveiywhere. When the shadow of a man on the 

* ^sa ills, it 13,1.1.5*. 
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* bank appeals in tbts water, the henat by throwing itself apon it 
“ kills the man; it is <m this account named the shadow-archer- 
“ When a aoutherner has to go into the water, he previouialj flings 
^sonie aUerd» and stones Into it to render it turbid. Some say,. 
“ that if the animal takes fine grav'cl in its mouth and squirts it at 
" men, it fixes in his flesh and produces ulcers like leprosy*' h 

The first author who represents the y n h to us with their present 
attribute of causes of paralysis, painful stiffness, and hcad-coiuplaints 
is Yu Pao. “Under the reign of Kwang Wu of the Ilan dynasty 
■ (A,0, *25—58) there lived in Ping (in Ss&i^-chw^en ?) certain animaU 
‘in the river, named ynh or twan^hu, which could lake sand 
*iu their mouths imd squirt it at men. Those hit felt the tendons 
‘and nerves of their botly stiifen; they got head-ache and bumiing 
‘ fever, and in the worst cases they died. The people on the 
“river who repressed them with magical arts, found sand and 
“gravel in their fliish. The metmiiig of the passage in the SM i'in?; 
‘*wero you a kwei or a yuh', escapes me. The people now call 
“ them river’^poisou *, 

Koh Hung also dilated on this beast in his own pecnlhiT manner, 
apparently sefisoning his remarks with inventions of his prolific 
brain. ‘In Wu and in Ch'^u (Chehkiang, Kiangsu and hHangai) 
"there exist in the country scncidled twan-hu, ynh, iirchcrs, or 

* flhadow-shooter^u In Cict they are aquatic animals, shaped like tiie 
‘chirping cicada, and as large us a cup holding three double 
‘handfuls; they [)ossess wings and can fly, and have no eyes, but 
“acute cars, la ihcir jawa they have something jutting out cross- 
‘ wise, which is a bow with tips, and when the animoi hears a man, 
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" it puts a string into this instrument ns between the tips of a i>ow, 
■* and u»sing its brmth as an arrow, squirts it out of the water at 
‘him. If it hits him, boiJs break out ou the spot; if it hits his 
“ shadow, disease also etiBuea, the ulcers out appearing, howerer, 

iin mod lately, but killing him all the same if they are not soon 
* attended to. The symptoms of this disease resemble those of a bad 
“ catarrh; both complaints entail denth within ten days b 

The reader will remember (sec page S3), that the conception 
that u man may be harmed by harm being done tit lug shaduw, 
U an old one, connected with certain ideas alxmt the affinity of 
his shadow and his souL After all, it seems tolerably dear that 
the yuh must be something like a water-beetle, emb, or am phi* 
bious creature, which our Koobgical science w'ill not fail one day 
to define and strip of its fnbolons garb. 

The disastrous influence of demons is never so much fell and 
feared as in limes of epidemica, when myriads uf wen-yih kvrei, 
“demons of epidemic or pestilence"* *, hover over the country, slaying 
victims by hundreds in every direction. A roaring trade ia driven 
iu charms, amulets, and demon-diepeliing medicines j the people 
flock to the temples and have TEcounse to reiigiGus ceremonies and 
procesBions, of which we shall have much to sav in Part IV of 
this Book, and still later on. 

That the belief in Biich demons is nn old one, is provts.! by the 
tradition we menticnecl on page 4911, according to which a son of 
Chwcn-snh became a devil of pestilence. Medical works of all times 
are unanimous in dcLlaring, that plagues ara produced by certain 
categories of sic doing their work in eouncxjon with the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the seasons, each of these having its pecuhar prevailing 
maladies. Hence their name: “sic of the movement of bcaveu"^. 
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No daubt devils tif c[}idem|es Iielv^ ht nli times lived iu popuhi; 
iuui^inntion in vf^rions purts of Chinn under various ioouL names, 
nnd eecupied themselv(?s with other nmlignunt besides 

spreading ilisease, A work of the sixth eenturj is btntcd to hEtve 
related, that *ln the ettv of llwang-ohcu tin Jlupoh?] hwung-fu 
^speotrea existed, w^ho worked evil whenever they appesiod. Tlieir 

* clothes and coats wore all yellow^ 11 they came to n human 
“ dwelling, laughing with gaping nioutbs, pestilential disease was 
“ sure to break out there. Their sikc was not invEirhibb, but varied 

* with the height to which the mat banging before the doorway 
was drawn up. As they liad not showed them^lvc^ for ten or 

* more years, the gentry and the people lived under conslaul 

“ fears (that they w'cro ahout to come). A man in Lii-ling, 

'' Kwoh Khing'chi by naiua, had a female slave, born in his own 

“ ilouse; her name wna IVai-wei; she was young and beEiutifiil, In 

“the lliEio kieu period of the Sung dynasty (.4. D* Ij-l—457) 
“there appeared a man, idling himself h hill-spirit; he resembled 

human being, but was in the garb of jnittire, and over one 
“chang tall; his arms and his breast were yellow, but bis skin 

* and his fiiee were jierfectly fresh and clean; hU speech was cor- 
' rcct in every respect. The people took him for a hwung-f u 

spectre, lie came for sexual intercourse wdth the skve, who sub- 
“ mitled to Lis will, as if he were a man. He then visiterl lier 
“ mnny limes* always keeping his biniily shape eonceu[oi]i, but 

* irotii time to tiiuc it became visible, showing constimtiy varying 
“ forms. Now and then he was tall* at other times small; some- 
“ times he looketi like smoke or vap{)ur; on other occasions he was 
'as it stone, infant, or wonifin* av like a bird or quadruped; but 
"his fontprints were as those of a man imd two ch^ib in length, 
^ except un some ocaisions, whan they resembled those of a goose, 
“The palms of hk hands were as large os a bowl. He opened the 
'doors and shut the windows, entering in a apiritdjkc inaniier, and 
"jested with the skve as a man would do” 
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Those hwang-fu demons are believed to have played their 
part m spirits of pestilence as eirly as the period of the ilaa 
dymisty^ for the coimtieutary ui>oii the oHickj history of the later 
part of that house, written under the T'ang dynasty, narmtes how 
Yoh Pa \ Governor of Yu-ehang in the first Imlf of the second 
century of our era, renowned for hk great capadties as an exorcist, 

* found that province in constant distress on account ef evil brought 
“upon the people by hwung-fn spectres^ but on his arrivid these 

* beings all disappeared, and from that time no more cases of pesti- 

* tenee occurred in that province'*** JJevils ure also engendarers of 
cttttle-phigues- “In the sixth year of the Shno hing period (AD, 
** 1IU6), while the Chang faniily in the village of Yu^kan were 
" asleep, their cowboy in the stabls beard someboily knock on the 
^ door* lie rose Instantly, and saw several hundred robust mail, 

all clad in armour adorned with live dowers and with rod hd- 
^ nieta on, rush into the stable and vanish there. At daybreak all 
" the cows, fifty beiid strong, lay dead* Those men w'ere plague- 
^demons** *. 

The doctrine that the Universe Is composed of five Elements the 
influences of which work in all the phenomena of Nature, oeces'^ 
sarily leads to the inference that those Elements induence also the 
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stverul dissjaaes ivliich Iiamaa tiian. Accordingly the spectres w’^hieli 
e^iuse illne^ ora of five didefent classes eoiraspouding to the 
Elements, We mJ ns fuliews in a standard work of divinntion: 

When kwei of Metal arise and flourish^ the teeth and the 
® head are a fleeted, and when they co-opertite with the White 
“Tiger', hluod and pus flow. When spectrea of the element Wcxxl 
*fiet to work, complaints caused by Wind (rheumatism, etc.) untie, 
*and head-aches and dimness of the eyes pass uwuy after a time. 

* Watcr-spectrcB cause altcmatingly cold and heitt, generally pro- 
“ dneing fever in this way; diarrhoea and catarrh then are difticuU 

* to cure. Spectres of Fire cause consumption combinod with lan- 
*guor; which produces pains m tlie ej'ea. And the demons of Earth 
“cause voidness of the spleen and the Btumaeb, as also yellovr 

* ulcers: when they are at work in the body, they are hound to 

* prednee disease iu the thomx " ^ 

Of these five classes three play a pre>^fnineDt part in Demon- 
lore, anil have l>een trejited by ue in special chapters, vk those of 
Wood, including those which dwell in trees, plants, and wooden 
objects; those of Water, and those of Earth or the ground. The 
latter In jjerticular are believed to create much liisease, none being 
liable to so much collision uith man, not only the soil he walks 
on, hut even liis house and every object he handles being under 
tbeir direct influence, or inhabited by them, 

hlrcKlevUs are the will-o’the-wisps, which, as the reader lias 
seen on prjige 80, were dechiriL'd by the oncients to he in the 
main products of bloodshed. Iu the writings of Lieh-ts?.d too it is 
prcKdaimed that *hlood of horees becomes w'liirling the 

same way ^ that of men hecoiiies fleld-lights " *, Thuae lights never 
figure in China fi3 good spirits. They arc stlgmaliped as extremely 
bid, intent on bringing sickness on [>eople and making serious 

1 MbUl and tbs VVhita Tigor Eire correlative, as betk btdang ta the Weet; tee 
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havoc in corn'fields. ‘ When, after tJie etirs of com have npronted, 
^ spectral lights hit about in the dark and singe it, it is a sixth 

“ catastroplie. Those lights are emitted from the interior of th- 

" casing wood, so that wood is their mother, and the lights 

* fire her children. As tong as children are within their mother s 

womb f iier boJj dues nut deeiiy, for it is the nature of chil- 

" dren not to destroy their mother even should they abide in her 
^ For a thousand autumn^: but whenever the vear is rainy, so 
“ that in the graves in the lonely pluiiis — sapped and ruined by 
“ foxes as so often they are — the todins arc soaked and In an 

* oxtrcmely rotten condition, then their wood, which 1 have called 

* mother-matter, decays, and the lights having no longer anything 
® to adhere to, detach from It and fly about. Being lights pro* 

* duced by Yin, they endure no yang light, ami await the 
twilight after sunset to burst forth from their crevices; hieking 

“ force to rise into the air, they move about irrcguhirJy over 
“distances of a few feet only; and when cars and blades of the 
■com come in contact with them, tliese are cut oft' immediately, 
“ singed or humed. Men who chaae away those lights, wdienever 
■ they see rofjts of trees emit them, fall upn tfiem as upon spectreSp 
- with a hail of blows. T lio not know whence the statement comes 

* that there are spectres produced by decayed wood. When spcctre- 
“ lights see lamp-light, they vanish of themsclvea” 

Unbiasaod minds may recognize in those harvest-destroying luminous 
devils, Ixim from rotting vegetable and animal matter, a species of 
fire-lly, vonicious, or placing its destructive eggs and larvae in 
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cornfieltls. We fejid as early as in the It ki (oh. 23, L 3), that 

* decttjmg herbs become fire-flies in the last iuonfh of sutlltIler"^ 
Siindry authors explicitly call those inueots m- which is, as we 
saw on pEigo SI, the u?ual old uaruc tor will-oHhe-wisps; so, 
c. y, did Tfi'ui Pao in his £ii kin in a pamgmpb treating of 
fishes and insects; we may then ask whether the fiict that that 
character conttdns the elementsi fire, rice, and unto¬ 
ward, is merely accidentah To some tales we find iire-liies, just like 
wili-n'the-v^dspa, described aa products of human blood. “Under the 
“emperor Hwai of the Tsin dynasty it occurred in the Vung bin 
“ period (A. D. 307—313) that one Ting Tu, a Ts'^iao-kwoh man, 

* crossed the Yangtaat?, and teaching the frontier of Yiuding when 
“ it wos dark and foggy, kiw a being like a man, northward from 
“ his path. This creature fell down, and then ns it reared itself up 
® blood floweel out of both tta eyes, from its head to tho ground, 
“ where it formed two pools of more than one pint each. Tu and 
" his cousin cried out at that appamtion with one voice, with the 
" re^siiU that it faded away. And on the spot where it hiid stood 
“ the blood changed entirely into several thousands ol fire-flies, flying 

* away in aJJ directions** 

Fire flies appear in China in the hottest times of the year. In 
Puhkien they swarm espccuilly in the seventh month, when the 
whole populntiDn is busily engaged in feeding the souk of the 
dead, tenipomrily released for the purpose from hell by Buddhist 
sacerdotal art. Ihj? coincidence tends, of course, to conoboiute every 
year the popular lielicf that those insects are human gho*!^. h’orta- 
nately, as the Amoy Chinese say, they genemlly keep aloof from 
human babitfitions, and seldom enter, “ The lasses roving about at 
“night*', an mithOT writes, “are lights of fire-fliea. They arc the 
“rital spirits (tsing) of corpses lying on the ground. Burning 
“ iiitiense lums them away. They bring happiness if they enter it 
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* hiituftu dwelling blue coloured, but calamity' if they ane then red”*. 

For the rest, tales connecting evil spirits with wandering lights 
and fires are numerous. To give two iiiEtaiiccii i 

*ln the Hwui-ki departmeut there appeared reguJiLrly a tall 

* demon of many change with loins several do^eu E|jjins in cLtcum.* 
“fcTEncc* A high cap it wore* and black clothes* Sid Tuo-hin, coining 
^ to a pond across a graveyard^ saw iu the evening singles at 
“ that pond a ])air of torches. Forthwith they entered the water^ 
'where they spread over u surface of several dozen chang, with 
‘a bright silkw^hite colour which faded gradually into a bloodned 

* hue, and broke up hnall? i nto several hundrtal torch as chat 

* pursued his vehicle. And in the midst of those lights he perceived 

* distinctly the huge ghost, with a head as big as a basket for 
five stones of rice. This being behaved tis if dead drunk, nnd 

“ was supported on either side by tiny spectres* In llint same year 

* the reheUion of Sun Ngen broke out (towards the end of the 
“fourth oentm^v}, which nobody in Hwui-ki neglected to join and 
*3Tii3cour: aud it was opined ni that time that Tao-hin's vision 
“ was the forbodiiig of It" 

— “ Li Cheu was on officer in Hii*cheu, whose farm stood in 
“ I’Vkeu. In the spring of the second year of the Tung fai 
‘ Ijeriod (A. D. 40U) he went hoioe for the celebration of the 
"Ts'ing ining festival, and, W'hen about to reach the Fohdiajig 
'' river came by a spot which formerly was a shrubless grave, 
- twenty paces from the roadside, where the herd hoys were wout 
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* to piny and garabol^ but this evmng ho saw there a grotto m 
“ Jurge M a dish, with a gkre of light in it* This aroused his euriosity; 
“ bo alighted, went to the grave, and saw five lnHses in beautiful 

* dress, seated in the order of tbe five cardinal points, stitching and 
*“ sewing with untiring zeal* stooping over candle-lights. Chen made 
** some noise* on which the five lights all went out, and the five 
'■ mnids vanished out of sight, Uiieagy feelings sent him ljuck to 

Ilia saddle; he galopped off, but still ere he was on the road, five 
“torches rushed forth from the grave and gave chase to him. He 
“ fted lU liis courser s fullest speed, unable, however, to outrun his 
** ptiTSUctB, Me brandished his ivliip, but it was singed bv the 

* lights, which did not vanish until he Iiad mvcre^l aouie ten miles 

* which sepBrated him frrim the Pob-liang river, where he csime 
“ upon dogs* At daybreak he perceived that the tail of his horse 
“ was burned off, and that its rump and its legs were singed. 
" Phcnceforlh the grave was called that of the five lasses* It still 

* exists to this day” ^ 

Spectres associated with the element Metal we have seldom found 
specially mentioned* Bat since the four other elements have their 
spirits, regukrity requires that MetttI should follow suit; niora- 
over, ell who have heard the tinkling of the bells of scholastic 
piiilosophy, must needs believe in the existence of spectres of u/f 
the elements, since these correspond with the four cardinal points 
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and the centre, all equally crowded with apectrea. In mediad works 
we have come across (he doctrine that the devils of Metal preferably 
afiect the Lungs, which (see the Table on page 30) philosophy con¬ 
nects with that clement. Tt is hardly necessary to add, that evil 
spirits dwelling in objects of metal are naturally ranked in this 
class. A higher conception associates the devils of Metal with the 
planet Venus, called by the Chinese the star of Metal ^ a raurdcrous, 
disease-producing celestial power representing the autumn, the scasou 
of mortality and decay of Nature, In this capacity it comes to the 
foreground almost exclusively in astrological divination, and hence 
WG shall find it agtiin in our Book on Taoism, 
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ON StnUDE-SncTKES. 

The ghost of every drowned person and of every victim ol a 

until’ ‘*0“ n«>‘ 

^trl I hier <aus^ , to lose his life in the rame way as be 

18 . Such also IS the bchavtour of self-murderers; they are 

always in search of socalled ‘substitutes": t‘i or kao-fi >. tai or 

sulctu*«' i l"^ *’**"’ “"‘® “"® himself, 

dXnti ? Pr;**'* “ houses infected with this evil are 

uU to iet^, and even sUgruatized as totally uninhabitable. 

IS not by the shen of the self-murderer that tbc sulwtitute 
IS sougM for, soaring on high, to blend with the supreme Yanjr 
rom wbch it sprung, it is not its nature to do harm; but it is 
i»oug t by his p*oh or kwei, returning to tiic earth on the very 
8^1 Where the suicide was perjietrated. We learn this from Li Shi- 

j ° ® *8 something lying under a 

^hanged person and resembling carbonized wheat-bran;* if dug away 
immeiliately. it may be destroyeil. but if this precaution is delayed. 
It Sinks deep into the ground, and unless eradicated, a repetition 
the ii.cident is sure to occur. Indeed, man is gifted with a 
y ng breath and a ym breath, which constitute his body, his 
^hwun and his p'oh; as long as these bieaths dwell in him 
conjointly, he lives, but when they separate he dies, his hwun 
• licaven, and his p*oh descending into the earth. 

. ih “ airbed by 

^he^J^, wherem It changes into the above-mentioned substance*’\ 
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Self-destruction is perpetrated in China mostly by means of the 
rope; hence snicidal spectres are denoted in Amoy by the term 
/ido ihiii•hanging-spectres**. Every one in that town, from the 
most learned man down to coolies and beggars, tirmiy believes 
in their existence, and numerous tales arc in circulation to prove 
that they ore fully entitled to do so. Two of these may be 
retold here: — 

Not so very many years have passed away since a boatman 
ferried over an unknown man from the main land to the town. 
A small rafter which this stranger curried with him, aroused his 
suspicion, for who was ever so odd as to fetch from beyond the 
broad bay a thing like that, so easy to buy anywhere in the town? 
Quietly rowing on, he entered into conversation with him, and 
thus learnt from him where he was going, ilc landed him at 
the jetty, and was paid his hire, but no sooner was the stranger 
out of sight than the coins transformed themselves in the band 
of the ferry-man into just so many sheets of paper currency for 
the world of ghosts. Ho at once fathomed the mystery to the 
very bottom, hurried to the house which his passenger had men¬ 
tioned, and arrived just in time to save the life of the housewife, 
who was busily engaged with hanging herself at a rafter of the 
roof, in her wrath at a thrashing just received from the partner of 
her joys and sorrow s. 

The following case had a less satisfactory issue for its hero. Ho 
happened to pass by a grove in the shades of evening, when he 
perceived a man doing his best to push a rafter over a wall of a 
neighbouring house. Thinking that this signified buiglary, he stole to a 
side-door and warned the inmates, wrho searched the house thoroughly 
for thieves, but found nothing suspicious, except a woman of the 
family just trying to hang herself from a roof-bcain. The devil’s 
murderous intent being thus frustrated, the discoverer of it, eluted 
with pride and self-satisfaction, and loaded with the (xjrdial thanks 
of the family, went home and immediately told bis wife of it. 
But she was an inquisitive character, not contented with bare tale, 
and wanted an actual exhibition of the hanging-scene. The obedient 
goodman mounted upon a chair, slung a cord across one of the rafters, 
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nnJ kid a nmniog nooae nroand Ms deck, wIicti suddenly an 
QBaecn hacii ciipaiicd tbe cLair and swung him into eternity witli 
ii bmkea ucck. Thus the mncoTOUS spectre had its victim, and iLa 
vengeance in addition. 

The generaUty of the belief in such suicide-spectres working to 
the [iGTil of mankiiKi, may be admitted from the exiatenee of varioits 
written tales, of which they aiirl their nii&chief ure the topics. 

'^Ch'en Kung-piiig lived on teruia of friendship with his fellow 
“ villager Li Tu. One evening, in autumn, lie strulied in tho moon¬ 
light. to the IsoufioJ of this nianjto have a chat, vl am just wishing 
Mo take some wine with my wife*, stiid Li to him, ^but I find 
“ that i have none; ait down for a moment, I will go and buy some, 
MncI then enjoy the moonlight with you'. Ch^en sat down with 
a piece of poetry in hia hand, to await his friend*s return. 

‘Then outside the gate n woman appeared, in a blue dress and 

* with (liahcvelied bnir. She opened the door and entered, but 
^ un seeing Ch^n she immediately retired. Ch'en supposed that she 

* was one of Lis fatuily, who thought it better nut to enter because 
Mhe wished to avoid the stranger; tlicrafore he shifted a little 

sideways, to give room to her. She took something out of her 
sleeve, hid it under the railing of the gtite, und hurried into the 
‘ liouse, and Ch^en, curious tu know what she hud hidden there, 

^ went to the roiling, and taiw a cord emittiag a bad smell and 
Mtainod with blood. It now eemrred to him that she might he 

“ the ghost of a hanged pci^on; he hid the cord in his boot, and 
“sat down Again. 

^ After a short while, the woman with the dishevelled hair came 
^ out of the house and groped in the spot, where she hud put the 
cord. Mi&siiig this, she dew into a passion and made straight for 
“Ch%j. 'Give me back my thingr sheened. 'What thing?* asked 
^ e, hut the woman did not give an answer. Drawing herself 
^ up to her lull height, and opening her mouth as wide na she 
^ could, she blew out u cold wind over him, which lro£e his 
^ hair and made his teeth chatter; the lamplight apultercd and 
^ ieearae ^een, as if about to he extinguished. 'The speetTo has 
^breath, Chen thought, 'have I none?* — anti he too blew at 
^ the woman; and io, the spot where bis lireuth bit her grew 
^hollow. First her belly was bored right through, then followed 
^ er breast, and in the end her head disappeared; a moment had 
su wd to turn her into a light vapour, which dissolved and 
vuuished, and did not re-appear. 
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® After some momenta Li cntcfcd with the wine, and loiidlv cned 

* that his wife had bung her&elf ffom their bed. But Ch'ea smiled; 
^*she cunuot be Iiurt\ said be, ‘lor 1 have alill the rope of the 

* spectre in my boot'; and while be rekted what had come to pass, 
'‘they entered and imtied the woman. They poured ginger*water 
*into her mouth, and geeiug her come round, asked her why she 

* had desired death. She replied: ^ 

“Although we are very poor, my hushaud is always so bent 
“on guests; the only hairpin I still have ha has dmwn out to 
“ buy wine with, and however deeply this grieved mo, 1 eouhl 
‘■nut cry, because of tbe visitor on the premises — when sud- 
“ denly a woman with dishevelled hair stood beside me, saying she 
“was a neighbour living to the left; niy husband, she told me, 
“ luul not dmwn out my liairpin un l>eliElf of the guest, but to go 
“ with it to the gaiubling-hoHse^ These words increased my sorrow 
“and indiguatiou; the thought crossed ray brain that if my 
“ husbuiKl did not oouio home because it avhs late at night, the 
“ visitor would not go, there being nobody to tell him to do so, 
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"and — the woman with dishevelled hair with her own hands 
' miidc a noose. ^Through this you may piss into the boundless 
"dalighlii of Bnddhas realni^ she ii^id; 1 put my head into 
"the iioo^e, bui her hands conld not draw it tight; it slackenod 

* mpesitedly. Then with the wuj-dst "1 shall fetch my own Huddha- 
■"cord, this will make a Buddha of you’, she hurrieti out of the 
*door to fetch it, but was absent for a long time, during which 
*l was dozy and dreaming; and then you oiime to save me'* They 
^ made inquiries, and indeed, some months ago a vQiiigc woman 

* in the neighhuurbood had hanged beriMflf” ^ 

We Ibiirn from this tale, that the t'ord wuth which a suicide has 
stmugied himself Is an appendage of his ghost while in search 
of a sul^stitute, and that this instrument, having oulv done its 
fatal work succei^fully, is pfirticuhirly suited to perform it a eecotid 
lime, aud even many more times in buccessioti. *Jn Uang-cheu 
' (Chelikiang pr.), a storeyed house inliabited by the 11 ii family 
•"and standing by the Wang-aien bridge, was said to be inhabited 
“ by the ghost of a hanged person. A butcher, Chu Shih-'rli by 
" name, confident of his courage, took the knife with which he 

* used to kill pigs, mounted to the upper storey with a candle, and 
■“slept there. After the third watch-drum bud sounded, the flame 
‘of the candle turned blue, and on old bog with dishevelled 
“ hair climbed the ladder, with u rope in her hand^ Gbu struck 

* at her wath his knife, and us she tried ti> ciitcli him with the 

he hacked this through; the ends however rejained and the 
" rope whirled around the knife, bill the knife pEissad through it 
*as easily as if it were a hempcutter’s knife. Thus the struggle 
“ vfeut OQ for some tirne, the strength of the oid woman gradu- 
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“nlly ffulinjj, "CLu Shih-'rb!* sbe criod with h ours&, 1 am not 
*at all fifrald of yoo^ but there is still due to yuur good fortune 
"a sani of 15000 copper coins whicb yon have not yet received; 

* it is on uocount of tliL circumstatiee that I will pardon you 
•* now, but no sooner wili you have received that tuoney than you 

will ciperietiec the dexterity of the Lands of me, Mrs, Kin Lao- 
‘tsHn'. V\ith these words she dcparted, dj^iggmg the rope after 
" her, Chu descended from the storey and told the crowd what 
® had happened, akowiiig them hia knife, staiired with m\ blcKxl 
“and stinking. A year Enter he sold his house for 15000 coin^, and 
^died the same evening'^ L 

Thus we see that ghcjists of sideideB by tlie cortl sometimes uthick 
brave people by brute force. The following ttile coudrins this: 

■A detective in Kn-yung tNgaiihwuL pr.), Yiu Khien by name, 

* was a famous thief-cateller, who every night «se<l to lie on the 
‘ lookout lu obscure, nnfrEt|uented spots. Once ho was on tlm way to 

a village, when a miui with a cord, running with blind haste, 

* dashed against liis back, 'This must be a thief', said Yin to 
‘‘himself, and he followed him till he tame to a house and scaled 

* the wall. Yin thought it bettor not to catch him yet, but to 
“ watch him Hrst, for if he dehvered au innocent man to the 
‘ magistrate, he would probably not receive any reward, w hile 

* by waiting till tim man ahould leave tlie house and^ then rob' 
" bing him of his loot, he would be sure to get much more. But 
^ suddenly the suppresacil wailing of a wooiiui reached his cars, 

* He WHS now all suspicion, scided the widl, and saw a married 

* woman dressing her hair before a mirror, while a being in the 

* roof beam with dishevelled hair tried to catch her with a cord. 
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'Ytn nov. conceived that it (be gboet of a banged person 
^ seeking for a subBtitute. Shouting loudlj. he broke througl. tbo 
“ wiDcJow; tie niifghbooTS mn togetier in consternation, w hile Yin 
-explained bx5 bekaviour, and indeed they saw the woman banffin- 
■from the beam. They lifted her np and thus saved her and her 

i>aients-in.)a«r esnie to tender their thanks, and brought (vine to 
reireah them. 


dispersed, onr hero went home W the same 
% had not jet broken. Hearing a ticlring sound 
« ItJokcd back, end saw the spectre with the rope. 

» r -! T was catching that woman 

snid It with a curset 'whj did jon infringe onr customary laws?' 
and it gave him blows with Wtfa its handa. Rut Yin, hmve and 

* strong, paid it back its blows, and the spota where his tiala lighted 
^ were cold and rank. Daylight bj and by broke, and the force 
^ of the apwtre with the cord waned in profxjrtion, while Yin’s 
^a^hty and strength increased j he grasped the ghost tightly in 
^ h,s arms, and a passer-bj saw him embracing a piece of rotten 

wood and lurmnsly uttering vehement curaea. Approaching to 

* that man found Yin npparentlj dreaming, 
ff.mf he came raund, and the rotten wood dropped to the gronud, 

^ the sii^tre dmgs to this wood*, he angidlj exclaimed, 'hut 1 do 

not pardon the wood’; and he took a nail, and nailed it up 
against the pillar in his oourtyBrd. 

^ -There they heard it wail and weep every night as if lahouring 
under untolerable pain and grief. After some nights had thua 
elapsed, moitning, childlike voices were heard speaking with that 
teing and £«X)thing It. and imploring mercy on its behalf, but 
im did not attend to them. Among those voices was one of a 
spectre which said: 'Be gkd lliat the house-owner has merely 
nailed you up; had iie tied you with a rope, jour suffering 
would be much worse’, 'Hold jour tongue!', the other spectres 
whLspe^ at once. On the next daj Vin replaced the nml by a 
rope. That evening he no more heard the spectre weep, and "the 
next mor ning he saw that the rotten wood had disappeared” 
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Aa ghoatfl of hnnged persons are always m search of victims 
to follow their example^ they ara, of course, present immediately 
wherever intent to self-miirder arises. In tlie Standard Histurv of 
the Kin clymiaty wc read of a loyal olficer, Pu'ch^ah Kbi ako 
named Jen-khing living in the first half of the thirteenth ceotuiy, 
who put an end to his life to avoid ignominy: * When he came liome, 
his mother was just having a nap, sind awoke with u shudder. 
'■^Molher^ asked Khi, 'what k the matter with you?' *1 was just 
■dreaming', she replied, 'of three men hidden in the roohheamH; 
■ this frightened me out of my aleep*. Jen-khing knelt down and 
■said: 'Those men in tie beams are ghostsj 1, your child, intend 
" to hang myself from the beams, and you have foreseen tiiis in 
“your dream*. The ihuiily burst into tears* and dissmided him 
"with the words: *do not you think of your old mother?* But 
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* stiu stopped them, saving: 'cio not mterfere with ray cliiU!; hb 

* resolve is correct \ And he did hang himself'* ^ 

That spectres not seldom impl men to ^Ifinurder nt the stute- 
examinations for literary degrees, we have already seen (pp. 401 
Suicidal intent may arise by the mere appritbn or prHsence of a 
auicide^apectre, iis the following tale shows: “Tn the tirat year of 
""the Yung shun periotl (A.D, (1S3) the tnotlier of Yuen Shui, 
"in T'ung-cheu, was seated by broad daylight iu the mntn 
"apartment of her house, when she saw' on the other side of the 
“screen a dwarf riding on a pony into the hoube. It was two 
“or tliree feet m shte, and the ditnensiDDS of the pony were iu 
“proportion. U was in ornate dress and armour, which glistered 
“as sunlight. It swiftly rode round the walla of the courtyard for 
“a good while; then it faderl away, and on ihia the woruun con- 
“ tinuoiialy sought to put an end to her life, so that the whole 
“family guarded her* After a year or so her passion for suicide 
‘abated u little; but ouo night, on having retired to rcat, she pat 
‘her clothes under the blankets instead of heriiclf, and tsciijied 
" through the gate* Her guardians perceived it and ^ught her, but 
' she threw hensclf into tlie well, and while they were drawing her 
“out fihb expired”^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

SPECTRUS WITH A aiATKRLAX BODT. VAMPirtlSM, 

Jt will Dot hjiVB m^pcd tbe attention of the render in perusing 
yarioufi olinptera of this Book, that the Chinese hy no means lilwavs 
iimigino their ghosts with a volatile, etherial shape, but rsthW 
manifest a tendency to think them more or less solid and aubstaniial. 
if not nuitenal. This ph^omenoii has given birth lo terrible d^ib 
of great strength, of which we must now treat at some length; 
first, however, its reality may further be insttmeed hv a couole of 
authentic tales. “ “ 

'*ln the Khai yuen period (713-742) the Governor of the 
- province of Lmng (now Konsnh), Kwoh Chi-yun by name, while 
on rt tour of Inspection, was smitten by death at e post-hoase one 

* hundred miles from the provincial chief city, Hb soul then left 
“the room, ordering the headman of the post-house to shut it 
“and open it no more, and returned to Ihc city, while bis menuila 
“'who travelled wilh him had no idea that he was dead. Having 
" armngerl his public and private businesa In his mansion in some 
Morty days, he ordered some men to go and fetch his remains 
“from the post-house. On their return he hlmseif directed the 

* dressing and coffining; subsequently he took leave of his family 

“and entered into the corpse and the coffin. After this he aiipeared 
“ no more" h 

The fnJluwing strange story teaches us not leas strikingly how a soid 
may be a perfect duplicate, visible and tangible, of its bodv: "In 
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* the first jeitr of the C b in g y uei* period (A.D, 785)^ Li Tsih from 
■ Ho-dtin^ Sub-iotendaiit of the Palnue^ breathed his last. Before thej 

laid him in his ootHn^ a mad in red appOi^red at the bouse to 
“offer bis condolences^ felling the family tliat be was otio Su, 
“ Chancellor of a Board. He catered, and his wailing and bitnen- 

* tation had reached the highest pitch of intensity, when suddenly 
“ the corpse drew itself up and exchanged blows with him» The 

* momlrers of the family ran out of the ball in consternation. The 
“ twQ men closed the door, and fought until evcnti^lej and when 
“ the Tnonming sons thereupon ventured into the room, they saw 

* two corpses side by side on the couch. Their dimensions, shapes 
“and features, their beanls and their clothes did not show the slightest 

* didcreiice. The clsnspeople were called together, but none could 

* distinguish the one Ctom tlie nthcr; so they hurled them together 

* in one coffin ” 

The idea that souls may move about in solid forms hardly 
different from corjjorenlity, cannot appear nnnntural when we 
consider that ghosts of the dead can scarcely rise before the mind 
of man otherwise than in the material shape in which he knew 
them while they were alive. Ghosts dwell, as our readers know, 
according to tbe Chinese, in their graves, implicated in the 
oorjjse, or even in single portiaus of it; as a natural couBe* 
qnonce we see them rise before their imagination very often as 
dry cttrcftsses, or even as boiiea or skulU. Corpses or bones arc 
deemed to sustain, strengthen and solidify the souls to which 
they belong; — accordingly, a ghost which still has its corpse or 
bones at its dispoail, either in or outsitle the grave, must, when 
breeding evil, naturally be a demon of speebd power. It is no feeble 
ghost, easily frustrated in its hod designs by clever men, and there¬ 
fore having to recur to sly, covert artifices if it wishes to do harm; 
but, having subatanliaiity to rely on, it is apt to attack men straight* 
forwardly, with brute force and clumsy violence. 
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Por LT]st}'‘tncc; Tn tlic first jear of thtj Yung t^nt period 
•(A.D. 765) one Wang lived in Yang^oheu, to the north uf the 
t n njonnster^i In jv summer uiontli he got drunk, aud his 

* arm hung down trom his hed. His wife, fearing thnt ho might 
-catch rheumatism, ivuuld lift it up, when suddenly n large hand 
^appeared heforo the bed, and pulled Wang down from it by his 
“arm, his body thereupon slowly sinking inlo the ground* His 
“ wife and his female slaves together pulled him back, but they 
“ could not stop him, fur it was as if the ground burst asunder. 
-The clothea ami girdle which he had laid iiHide disapj^eared also. 
“Then the family with all their might grubheti him up, and at a 

* depth of more than two ebang found a dry skeleton, apparently 

* some centuiies old. 1 have never known wlmt spectre this was" ^ 
Such notions about extraordinary pwer of ghosts which retain 

possession of their body or parts nf it, are further corrobumted by 
the conception, so vmilly luiprcasef] in nil agea upon the Chinese 
mind, about die ixissibility of bodily revival. There is then sufficient 
ground for a thriving belief in what we may call eorjjse’Speclrcs or 
huunling corjjaea, a belief which* na Imoks teach us, has froituently 
induced people to exhume and dtistroy corpses on account of appa¬ 
ritions ftscribed to these. ■Outside the south gate of Tan-yang”, 
we read for instance, member of the Lu tribe possesaed a 
“garden of beans, from which ho drew very considerable profits. 
“^Always when the fruits were ripening, Lu and hie suns kept 
“watch there against thieves. One night the moon was shining 

* brightly, and the father was squatting on a boulder with hia 

■ eyes on his plants, when he saw among them a being, with hair 

■ hanging down diaorderly, emerge from the ground, liis eyes 
■grew dim with fear; ho called his sons* amd going to outch 

* that being, they saw a young woman in red draw herself 
up with a hound; the father fell to the tsLrlh in terror, and 

“ the sons mn back home like madmen, ivlth the woman at their 
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' heels. At the njiiiis gjile ef the house she gave up the chose and 
'"atotMl quite rigid and nietionless, one leg outside the gate, and 
“ the other within. The shrieks of the sons sumiuoned the nien>beTS 
•of tlie with their swonla and sticks, but uane ventured 

•neiir the woman, lest her cold brcHth might strike them. Thii:J 
“ she quietlj resumed her advance, stooped, and disappeared under 
‘a bed. 

Having revived their unconscious father with some ginger-water, 
“ the sons took him home, iind convoked the notgiibouca. They all 
*set to work to dig up the ground under the bed, und they found 
*a red coffin with the corpse of a woman in red, reaetnbling that 
*of tlie previous night, h'rom that time the father and the sons 
lacked courage to watch their garden and its trees. Three days 

* jmssetl away, when a man wna found lying under the beans. Lii 
and his suns brought him to his senses with n liquor, and asked 

“him whenoQ he came. H am a neighbour of yours from the west 
“side, he saidj 'seeing so many beans uf you quite ntiguardcd, 
“ 1 cjime to steal them, but suildeniy saw under the plants a 
hcadleas man beckoiiiug to me; 1 fell to the ground in terror 
“ at the sight^ Again the sons fetched men to dig tip the spot, 
“and this time they found a black with a he^uilcBs corpse. 

* The two bodies, quite rigid and uudeoayed^ they placed side by 
“ side and burned them ■ and henceforth there occurred no more 
“ visitations” 
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Such radical measures against corpses so dangerous seem to have 
been adopted in all times and ages. As note<l on page 1406 of 
Book I, some two thousand years ago the Imperial consort Chao-sin 
disinterred and burned five of her husband’s concubines and slaves 
whom she had murdered, because their spectres disturbed her rest. 
In the fifth century, •antecedent to his demise, Tsze-hiun, prince 

• of Tsin-ngan, was advised by a w u to open the mausoleum of 
•the empress-dowager Chao (the consort of the emperor Won), 
•and to destroy her coflin, in order to suppress the evil it might 

• work” Inspired by the same notions no doubt was the grandee 
of whom wc have hetird on page 424, when he destroyed by fire 
the corpse of his wife, to prevent it from emerging anew from her 
coffin for adulterous intercourse with another mandarin of that region. 

Not a few corpse-spectres have visited mankind in the shape of 
skulls. They did so at least so early as the fourth century, for we 
read in the collection of Tao Tb*ien: “In Sin-ye the mother of one 

• \ u Kin was ill. He and his two brothers were all at home to 

• nurse her, an<l even in broad daylight bumetl fires (to scare 

• away spectres). Once on a sudden they saw the hangings for 
“ tying up the curtains roll themselves up and down several times, 

• imd hoard for a moment a dog before the bed howl strangely. All 
- the inmates of the house came to see what was the matter, and 
•saw no dog, but a dead man’s hetwl lying on the floor, with the 

• hair still on it; its two eyes rolled in their sockets — n most 

• dreadful sight, scaring the family out of their wits. The thing 

• tlien moved out of the house thniugh the gate without being 
■ touched, and they burie<l it behind in a field; but next morning 
‘ going to look, they found that it had worked itself out of the 

• ground, and that its eyes were still rolling as before. Again they 
“buried it, and again it appeared next day above the ground; on 
“ which they interred it with tiles over it, so that it came forth 
•no more. Next day their mother breathed her last”*. 
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Another work relates, that “ in the village of Lai-t^ing in Shang-tu 

• Mrs Li was sitting in the hall of her house in broad daylight, 

• when suddenly she beheld her husband’s deceased sister in white 

• dress, with a linen kerchief over her head. The phantom approached 
^nnd pursued her, and she tried to escatpe by ninning round the 
“ l)ed, but the ghost did not give up the chose. She then run away 

■ through the door. At full speed they tore across hilb and rocks, 
•and nobody had the courage to help her, but happily some 
•cavalry at the north gate fell upon the ghost with their whips; 

• under their blows it shrunk away, until nothing remained of it 
•on the ground but the kerchief, covering something which they 
•found to be a skull” *. 

•Sun Kiun-sheu of Shang-shuh was an atrociously Ijad character, 

• bent on insulting the s h c n and maltreating the k w e i. Once he 
*■ was strolling in the hills with some others, and had reason to 

• retire. For fun he squatted over a dry skull by a neglected grave, 
•and made it swallow his faeces, saying: *eat this, is it not deli- 
•cious?’ on which the skull, its jaws wide open, sj)oke: *yes it is*. 

• Horrided at this, Kiun>sheii ran away as fast as his legs could 

■ bear him, with the skull rolling behind him over the ground like 
•a car-wheel, till he reached a bridge, up which it could not 

• manage to raise itself. From an eminence he saw the skull roll 
“ back to its old place. Ashy pale as a corpse he came home, and 

• fell ill. Coustantly he brought his excrements to his mouth with 
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‘ his hand, and swallowed them, saying to himself: *eat this, is it 
“not nice?’ — then he voided them anew, and devoured them 
‘again, going on in this wise for three whole days, when he died” ». 

This story seems on embellished version of the following: ‘In 
•the y<^r ping or ting of the Chi yuen period (1336 or 1337), 

* \ in Kang-lo and some other men of Lu-ling were out in the 
‘ evening for a stroll to the Sih>kia lake. They were eating salted 
‘ plums, and put the stones into the mouth of a skull lying on 
‘the roadside, with the words: 'do you find them salt?’ They 

• then passed on and came to a long trench. Here they saw in the 

* bright moonlight a black ball coming rolling on behind them, 
‘crying: 'they are sjdt, salt. In the greatest fright they ran more 
“ than ten miles, till they got across some water at the village of Yung, 

‘ and heard the voice no more” ■. 

Skulls may haunt even without being so bitterly provoked. ‘The 
“ country of Ch*u*cheu (in Chehkiaiig pr.) is very mountainous. 
‘There, in the district of Li'shui, situated south of the peak of 
‘ the Residence of the immorhd Genii, farmers ploughing and 

• sowing often break up waste ground, even as far as halfway up 
‘ the mountains. In those mountains spectres abound, and people 
‘ all be^n and finish their work early, not venturing abroad in dark. 
■Once in the latter part of autumn, a land-owner, Li by name, 

■ cariic to the village to cut his rice, and put up alone in a farm- 
‘ house. One night when the moon was shining splendidly, he was 
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■ taking a stroll on the hill in front, when suddenly he saw n white 

■ thing hopping towanls him. This strange sight quickly scared 
“ him back to his dwelling, which he reached with the thing close 
*on his heels, flappily the entnmee of the hut had a kind of 

* railing, which could be slid forward, and which the sfiectre could 

* not got over. He succeeded in pushing it to, and regaining 

* his courage distinctly stiw in the bright moonlight through the 
‘ openings of the railing that a skull was biting the latter and 

■ butting against it; the fetid stench was intolerable. After u lew 

* moments the cock crew, and he saw* the thing drop to the ground 
•ns a mere hejip of white bone; and when it was light, he saw 

• no more of it, 

•He asked for information about that apparition, and a hus- 
•bandman said: *You may congratulate yourself that you have had 
•to do with a white bone ghost; this circumstance has saved you 
•from disaster; — Imd it been the hoary old wife, feigning to 

• keep a shop, she would of a certainty have offered you some of 

• her tobacco to smoke, and those who smoke it genendly lose 

• their vitality. That spectre always ap|)ears to do its evil work 

* in nights with bright moonshine and pure breeze, and it can be 
•knocked down with nothing else but a broom*. I have never 

• learned what spectre this is*’ *. 

Even fragments of skulls may l^ecome haunting spectres. “The 
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- meJioiil Pudiihist prieat related the feUoH'ing adventure 

u colleague of his m FuliKiheij, oumed Himg-tsi, a mau of 
" high order, living u pure life of severe iibatinence. Having found 
a piece of a skull on the ajind at iho riverside, lie plaoed it in 
his clothe:j-l>fl3ketj, and took it to his convent. Here,, a few 
‘later, while asleep, a lieing hit his oar iind pulled at it, on 
^ which there followed a noise aa of a falling object sevenil pi^ika 

* in size. He thought that it was the hone, but next ojorning ho 
" found hitn&eh' on the floor before his couch. He then broke the 
“ bone into six pieces, and placed thcni in the gutter of the eaves, 
‘and at midnight a series of lights aa big m fuwl a eggs moved 

- irom there and dfsaj.peared under the tiles. He took a torch to the 

* spot and adiuunighed the bone, saying ^ 'yuu cimtiut lielp a hving 
mau, for which of Ilia designs would Heaven enjphiy you, ii 

‘decoyed l>one?' Herewith the phenomenon ceased"*, 

A much greater number ot apcictre-talea htivo for their topic 
corpses prowling about materhilly iu their horrid entirety. We g^iw 
on page 410, thul according to the Tstj IW-ch'an stated 

ns parly as the sixth century' before Christ, that a dead mnu might 
bwme a devil of im especially bad sort if Ida soul or aoula 
did not Imve hjs (x;r|isc. Numerons narrativea point to the prt- 
valence of that belief iu all ages, up to this day. Aa early iia the 
second century of our era an author wrotoi 

Jik-yang, a place in Jfi-nan 
^(in Honan), was inhabited by a spectre. Visitors who lodged there 
‘ had lost their lives, or if they resisted the spectre, some haLr or 
aome of their vitality; and when one made inquiries after all 
- that, he wag told of strange beitiga hanutiug that place from days 
“ of yore. Later on, Chlng Khi of Lluh, the literary officer of timt 
^province, arrived there. While yet six or seven miles from the 
‘ spot, a very beautiful woman naked him for a seat in \ik car- 
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“riage. At firgt he objeded, but linallj she mounted, auil drove 
‘ with Jjim into the pavilion to the bottom of the fitaLiif. Here 
‘ the euistodiiins had pointed up a warning that the storey should 
^not he o^nded, but he aiwered that he did not lieel any 
•aversion to doing soj and as it grew dark then, he niDunttid 

■ the stairs, and put up there for the night in the company of 
that woman. 

** Before daybreak he departcth A cusluiliiiTi went upstairs to sweep, 

* and fountl the corp^icr of a Woman, Jlorriticd he ran to the super- 
‘ intendent of tliu pavilion, who beat the tJrum to will together tlie 

■ officials from their apartments, uud hurried with them to the 

* spot to inspect the corpse. They discovered her to be the wife of 
‘one Wu, who lived eight miles off to the north-west. She had just 

then died, and on her being coffined that same evening the light 
‘had gone outj and when another light was brought, she bod dis^ 

" uppcarwl. Her family now took tlie corpse home iuiiucdiately. As 

* to Cliitig Khi, he had hardly traveded a few miles when he was 
‘seized with belly-tiche^ this became worse at the Li-yuug [>avilion 
“ in Sin-tnn, and there he breathed this last. Alter Uirtt event nolKidy 
“ventured to that storey” h 

ku Pao, in whose book the same nairativo occurs (ch. 10), adds 
unother to the following effect: 

“In Yung-ch'wen, one Chung Yin, alias Ynen-sluing, Imd not 
“ attended the official meetings for several months, anil his ide 4 is 
“ and chtiracter took so ganguliLf a turn, that somebody iiskcd him 
“ what was the matter with him. He then avowed that lie received 
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“frequent visits from a lovely woman, an extraordinary beauty. ‘To 

* be sure, she is a spectre’, the other said, ‘slay her!’ Next time 

• when the woman went to him, she did not immediately advance, 
“but lingered outside the door. He asked her for the reason; *)ou 
“wish to kilt me*, she replied. *No’, said Yiu, and he called her 
“ urgently; so she enteretl, and Yiu, though unwilling, struck at 
“ her and wounded her in the hip. Immediately the woman ran out 
“ of the house, wiping off the blood with a piece of new cloth all 
“ the way down the road. Next day Yiu had her footprints traced. 

* They le<i to a large grave, in the coffin of which a lovely woman 
“lay, with a body and limU like those of a Uving person; she 

wore a dress of white silk, and trousers of red embroidery, and 
“her left hip showed a wound, from which the blood had been 
•wiped off with some cotton hidden within her trousers”^ 

“The local notable Ching Pin-yu”, we read in a work of the 
eighth century, “rehites, that when he sojourned somewhere in 

* Ho-poh, the wife of the village-headman had just died and was 
“ still unburied, when after sunset her daughters suddenly heard 
“ music which slowly approached. On its arrival in the courtyard, 
“the corpse movetl; when it had entered the room and apparently 
“ sounded between the beams and rafters of the roof, the corpse 
•raised itself up for a dance; the music then left the house, 

• and the dead woman, after some stumbling, left the dwelling to 
“follow it. This struck the family with terror. The moon being 
“ in its dork phase, they dared not go out to look for the corpse, 

but in the hrst watch of the night the village-headman came 
“ homo. Apprised of the event, he broke a branch as thick as his 

• arm from a mulberry tree, and nerved by some liquor set out in 
“ seareffi, uttering deep maledictions. Penetrating into the brushwood 
“ which was full of graves, he marched five or six miles, when he heard 
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“the music in the trees of a cypress grove; he drew near, and saw 

• the woman dancing under the trees in the glare of lights. The head¬ 
-man raised his stick and knocked her down; the music stopped, 
-and he carried the corpse home on his back" *, 

Thus also in China the dead are known to dance about occa¬ 
sionally at the sound of music, but I do not find them represented 
as gathering tc^ether purposely for nocturnal dutueM macabret. It 
is self-evident that, os two of the above tales bring out, bodily 
spectres must as a rule be corpses still fresh and undecayed, 
and indeed we find in the tales, that they rise especially before 
burial has hampered their movements by an envelope ol solid 
wood and clay. Even tender women may then nige most fearfully, 
as the following story, much read, told, and re-told to this day, 
may testify: 

•A certain old man of Yang-sin (in Shantung) lived in Ts'ai- 

• tien, a place in that district. Ilis village lay five or six miles 

■ from the walls of the district-city. He and his sons kept a rond- 

• side inn to lodge travelling traders, and several carters and itinerant 

• pedlars used to put up under their roof. One day us it was 

• getting dark, four men appeared. Perceiving the liouse, they went 

• thither with the intention of staying, but the sleeping-rooms 

- destined for visitors were all occupied. Considering that there 

■ was no other place to put up, the four men urgently entreated 

- the landlord to take them in somehow, on which he hm*d, and 

• said he thought a place might be found for them, though it 

■ would not suit their taste. The strangers replied that all they 

• desired was a single mat to sleep on, and a shelter, and that they 
“ could not l)e at all particular. The fact was, that a daughtcr- 

• in-law of the old man hud just died, her liody still lay uncof- 
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* fined in her house, nnd the son had gone to fetch a coffin and 
** had not yet returned. The old man took the strangers down 

• the street into the lonely house where the corpse lay. They entered 
‘the apartment, where a lamp shed a dim light over a table; 

* behind this a curtain hung, and the deceased woman lay there 

• under paper shrouds. They saw also a sleeping-place in a screened-off 
‘ section, with four beds placed against each other in a row. Fatigued 

• by their journey, the strangers hiui no sooner thrown themselves on 
‘ their pillows thuu they were snoring loudly. 

‘One of them was not quite off, when suddenly he heard a 
‘ creaking sound on the couch of the corpse. Immediately he opened 

• his eyes, and saw distinctly by the light of the lamp standing 
‘ before the cx>rpse, that it had raised the shroud and risen. In a 
‘ moment it was on the floor, and slowly entered the sleeping-room. 

* Her face had a wet gold hue, and she wiped her forehead with 
‘a coarse gauze cloth. In a stooping attitude she approached the 

l)eds and blew thrice on the three sleeping travellers; the fourth, 

• terror-struck, fearing that he too might be hit, gently drew the 

* blanket over his lace and held his breath to listen. Forthwith 
‘she breathed on him os she had done on the others; then he 

* perceived that she left the room, and hearing the rustling sound 
‘ of tlie paper shrouds, he put out his head to take a peep, and 
‘saw her lying rigid as before*. 
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“The traveller, eitremelj frighteuutJ, lacked courage to ttiibl- the 
“ alarm. Stealthily slretcliLDg forth hJs foot, he kicked his comradesj, 
“but they did not stir in the Icsost, and thua he conceived there 
“ ivus m other alteniEitive for him but to put ou liia clothes and 
“ slink away. No Booiicr, however, did he rise and move his coat 
* than ugain there was tkiit creaking noiac,. which caused him to 
^ hide himself anew, terror-stricken, witli his head under the blanket* 
‘ Me perceived that the woman came again and breathed over him 
“repeatedly, doing this over and over again before she tetirwl. 
“ After u short pause, he knew by the noiae uu the death^bed that 
“iihe had lain down as before. Now he put hk hand very slowly 
^ out of the blanket, seized hk trousers, quickly got into them, and 
“ ran out of the bouse, bare-footod. The corpse too jumped up as 
“if to give him chase; but by the time it came forth friim behind 

■ the curtain the traveller had drawn the boll and whs off. 

With the corpse at his hceU be rushed forth with loud shrieks, 

■ whieh idarmed everybody in llie baiiilet. He would have thumped 
‘ the door of the inu, but for his fear that it would make him 
•lose time and bring him within reach of the demon; so, seeing 
“ the road ti> the district-city before him, he ran up it with all his 
“ might, till he reached the eastern suburb. Here he saw a Buddhist 
“■ convent, and hearing the wooden fish nervouaiy beat on the 
'outer gate. But the monks, astonished at such an unusual tumult, 
“ hesitated to let him in; and aa ho turned round, he anw the carpae 
“ quite near bim, hardly one foot off. In these straits he sought 
“ahelter behind a white willow four or five feet thick, atauding 
“ outside the convent-gate. As the corpse dodged to the right, he 
“ dodged to tho left, and so on, which enraged the corpse more 
“ and more, and eishausted them both. On a suddeu the corp^ 

stood atill. The traveller, soaked w'ilh perspiration and with 

* panting chest, sheltered himself behind tlm tree; the corpse miaed 
“itself fiercely and threw both its onus around it to grub him. 
“ At that moment he sank to the grouml in fright, and the corpse 

* thus mining its victim, remained rigid embracing the tree. For 
“ a good while longer the monks stood listening, and hearing uothiug 
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“ more, they oime forth circumspectly, to find the traveller fiat on 
•the ground. By the light of their torches they perceived, that 

• though he was apparently dead, there was still a slight palpitation 

• under his heart. Tliey bore him into the convent, but the night 
•passed away before he came round. Having refreshed him with 
•some broth, they interrogated him, and he related to them the 

• whole story. By that time the morning-bell sounded, and in the 
earl} dawn, still dimmed by mist and fog, the monks examining 
the tree discovered the woman upon it in a rigid condition ^ 

“ In great consternation they reported the incident to the magis- 

• Irate of the district. This grandee appeared in person on the 
“spot to hold an inquest, and ordered his men to pull off the 
•arms of the woman; but so firmly were they fixed in the tree 
“ that it was impossible to unclasp them. They found, in fact, on 

a closer inspection, that the four fingers of either hand were bent 

• like hooks, and sunk into the wood so deeply that the nails were 

• buried in it. A fresh batch of men was set to work to pull with 
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■all their might; and as they tore her off, the holes made by the 
* fingers were found to look as if made with a ehlsel or augar. 

“Now the mantkfia dispatched a messenger to the old man, who 
■gave him a ooiifused nrijitnre of truth and untmth about the 
“ disappearance of the corpse and the death of tlie traveUers^ The 

■ matter being esplained to him, he followed the messenger and 
" took the corpse home. The traveller, bursting into tears, said to 
“the magistrate: '1 left oiy home with three men, and now T must 
“ return alonej what shall 1 do to make my follow-villagers believe 
“my words?' So the mandarin gave him a certificate, and sent 
“him home with some present"^ 

Not less instructive on our subject is the following tale: “In 
“ Shao-hing (in Ghehkking pr.)* u achohir, named Wong So-and-so, 

■ had enjoyed a governnient allowance of rice (for his literary 
“ athiinmcnla) for a j^ear, when i\ wnalthy family in a village 
"engaged him as a teacher. Their house was too small to lodge 
“ him. but fortunatelv there was a new house about one mile off, 

■ for which the owners sought a buyer. The family purchasetl it, 
“ and lodged the teacher in it. 

"Having inspected its interior, Wang returning to the gate pro- 
“ceeded to walk up and down and lean on it. By that time nlghl 

■ had fallen, and by the bright moonlight he saw on the bill u 
■brilliant glare. He hastened thither, nnd perceived that it beamed 
“forth from a cofBn of unpaioted wood. 'Were this u ghost-Ught 
“ (wUl-o'the'wisp)', said Wang to himself, 'it w^ould bo white, with 
“ fiamca slightly tinged red; k it perchance the spirit of gold or 
■silver?' It now fiashed across him that it was recorded in the 
“ 'Bag of Knowledge', that a number of Turks and Huns in mouming- 
" clothes had loaded some coffins on cars and bnried them outside 
“ the town, and that their pnrBuers, on tracing th(^ coffina, had 
"found them full of yellow and white metal; would not thia coffin 
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• be something similar? What luck that nobody but he was there 

• to appropriate it! * 

«.L “P ® hammered the nails out, and forced up 

the lid at the head; but how great was hU horror on seeing a 
TOrpse with a livid face and a swollen belly! It wore a cap of 
“hempen stuff and sandals of straw, it being customaiy in the 
Yuch I^on to buiy with such articles all parents who have 
survived their sons. Wang recoiled in terror, but every receding 
moveinent was a signal for the corpse to rise a little more and 
when he niade a few more steps backward, the corpse of a sudden 
rose up^ht. Wang tan away like a madman at the top of his 
^ sp^, the con»se at bis heels. Right through the door he tore 
and up to the garret of the house, closed the door, and bolted it 
Now for the ffrst time he got a little breath. Supposing the corpse 
^ to have gone, he opened the window to take a |)cep, but at the same 
• moment it raised its head, and with gestures of delight rushed 
^ in with a bound and thumped the door repeatedly, but Bnding 
Jt impossible to enter, suddenly gave vent to a loud piteous 
ciy. At the third shriek the doors flew open, as if by an unseen 
hand: the corpse climbed the stairs op to the garret,' and Wang 
had no other alternative but to take his club and con&unt it No 
•swner did it reach the landing than the club came down on its 
^ shoulder, ^ttenng over the floor several ingoU of silver paper 
hanging thereon; the corpse stooped to pick them up; Wang taik 
^ this chance, and gave it a push with all his might, so that it 

. I^u “ ‘'’® ***'”■ juncture be heard 

^ the cock crow, and from that moment the corpse remained 
^ motionless and sdent. On eimniining it by the daylight, be found 
I ymg a cross the ground, its thigh-bone wounded by the tumble 
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• it had suffered. Ue summoned the people, and as they carried the 
"corpse away to burn it, he heaved a sigh, saying: *lt was my 
"covetousness that called the corpse upstairs, and it is the cove- 

• toiisness of the corpse that now causes it to be destroyed by fire; 
‘thus, if demons should not be covetous, how much more ought 
‘ men not to be so!’*’ 

Corpse-demons do not always content themselves with homicide; 
many indulge also in theft or robbery. ‘ Two men of Kin-ling 
"(Nanking), Chang Yu-kuh and Li So-and-ao, connected by tics of 
"friendship, had a trading business together in Kwangtung. Chang, 
‘ returning for some reason from the south homewards, was entrusted 
" by Li with a letter for his family, which as soon as he came home 

• he went to deliver at its address. On this occasion he saw a coffin 
" in the hall, and learned that Li’s father had in the mean time 
" died. Wherefore he set out a sacrifice for the soul on the spot, 
"and performed the customary worship; which the Li family up- 
■ preciated highly. The widow appeared, and seeing this charming 

• and elegant youth, not much more than twenty years old, she 
•placed dainties before him and regaled him well; and as it was 
"already dark, she offered him lodgings for the night. 

"Between his sleeping-place and the coffin was nothing but an 
" open courtyard. At the second night-drum he saw by the bright 
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‘moonlight Li's widow come out of the female apartments and 

• peep through the crevice of his window. He started, and deeming 
“ feminine decency inconsistent with such behaviour, resolved to 

• repel her forthwith should she open the door and enter. At 
‘this juncture it stnick him that the woman, with an incense- 

• stick in her hand, turned to her husband’s soul-altar and mut- 
‘ tered something there as if she expostuhited, upon which she 
“returned to Changs room, put off her waistband, bound the 
‘ upper iron rings of the door with it, and retired at a slow pace. 

• Chang’s fright and suspicion were increased so much by all this 
‘ that he lacked courage to go to bed. Suddenly he heard from 
‘the place where the codin stood a creaking noise; off fell the lid, 
‘ and up sat a man with a pitch-black face. He bad sunken eyes 

with green pupils emitting flashes of light; he was of an extra- 
‘ ordinary ferocity and bidtx)usness. With long strides he ran out of 
‘the apartment, straightway for Chung’s room, 'rherc he uttered 
‘ a shrill spectral whistling, on which a cold blast of wind got up 
at the four sides, and the waistband on the door snapped into 

• fragments. Witli all his might Chang pushed back the door, but 
“ he was overpowered, and the corpse jumped in *. 
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" Fortiumtely there sIotlI beside the dcwr n large wooden t:n|j- 
“ board; Chang pushed, it figninst the corpse, so that it capsked 
“and the corpse fell underneath it, but at the same moment Chang 
“ swooned away. The incident had not escaped the attention of Li'^a 
“ wife. She and the family ran in with torches and lights, and 

* poured some ginger-water into Chang's nionth to restore him to 
“ hk senses, and then she spoke to him: ‘This is mj husband; 

" bis life having been far from correct, he kaa l>econie a corpse- 
“demon, breaking ont now to work eviL He was much bent on 
“ wealth. Last night he appeared to me in a dream, and annoimced 

* to me the arrival of ono Chang with a letter; *thia mun', he 
‘'said, ^has two hundred coins in his girdle; T will kiD him, take 
“ half the amount in my coMn, nnd give you the rest for the 
“ household’, I took Ibis all for a bad dream and put no belief in 
“it, but there! you did indeed arrive and pnt up boro for the 
“ night. So 1 burned incense before the corpse, praying, conjuring, 
“and exhorting it not to give rein to its wicked purpose; yet 
“ fcHiing that it might push open the door anti kill you, 1 tied 

* the rings of the dt»r with mj waistband, having no idea that 
“he would exert such tremendous force’. They bore the corpse 
“ back into the coHin, and Chung udvisod the woman to bum 
“it, tha sooner the better, so as to cut short its evil works once 
“for all. ‘1 have long been thinking to do so\ the woman 
“replied, ‘but as he is my husband, I could not dud it m my 
“heart; novr, however, I cannot help com plying with the prevailing 
“ ciistom’, Chang assisted her in defraying the expenses of an 
“altar, to which they called some Buddhist priests of repute to 
“ bring about his translation into n better condition; and they 
“cremated his corpsej and noE till tlien did the family live in 

* peace and quiet” 
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These tales amply suffice to teach us how extremely ferocious 
corpse-spectres are. Even powerful gods do not always come od 
uninjured when they interfere between those demons and their 
victims. *In Suh-cheu”, for example, *000 Li Kill, who earned a 

* living as an itinerant cloth-merchant, crossed the Hob mountains, 

* where the opproaching night ami the crowded inns compelled 

* him to put up in a Buddhist temple. The waterclock had sunk 

* to the second drum-watch (HP. M.), and he was in a sound sleep, 

* when be saw in his dream the god Wei-t‘o who smote him on 

* the back, exclaiming: 'rise, rise! be quick, be quick, a great 
‘'danger is near; take shelter behind me and save yourself’. Li 

* awoke with a shudder, and leaping to his feet, perceived that a 

* coffin, stored away behind his couch, was giving forth creaking 

* sounds. And out came a corpse, covered all over with white hairs, 
*as if it wore a robe of silvery rut-skins inside out. Its face too 
“ was overgrown with such hairs* its eyes were deep and black, 
“ and had green eye-balls emitting glaring rays. Straightway this 
“ monster made for Li, in order to attack him; but he rushed up 
“ the shrine containing the Buddhist images, and cowered down 

* behind Wei-Po’s back. The corpse threw its arms around this idol, 
*and set its teeth into it so hercely that it cracked; Li shouted 
“ for help at the top of his voice, and all the monks hurried out 
“of their beds to the rescue with clubs and flaming torches; the 

* corpse fled, and ran into its coffin, which they found thereupon 
■ close as before. Next morning they examined whether Wei-t'o 
“ had suffered damage from the corpse-spectre, and they found his 

* club in three pieces, thus showing how great the force and the 
“ ferocity of that being were. The monks sent the news to the 
“ magistrate, who burned the coffin; and Li, filled with gratitude 

P Am. b. 

Ttzi puh yu, Kapplement, ch. 0, 

1 A warlike der«oder of the buihlht*t Church. Um iroaRO, clod in armour, suindi 
in prajring attitude, armed with a dub, in the court of almoet every Buddhiet temple 
or convent, behind the main entrance, rigbt opposite the central chapel containing 
llie principal Buddlioa to whom the ediflee ia dedicated. His image is also to be seen 
very often on the altar of these saints, on their lell aide. 
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“ tuWHjda Itir kia help, caused u egw image to he made for 

“him, neatly gilded” ^ 

The nnnie under which corpse-spectres mostly appear in books, k 
kiung ahi^ ‘‘coqjses lying flat or rigid”* A very eorumon term 
is also shi kwai’, “apparitions of corpses” or “corpse-spectres”* 
We hiive seen (Book 1, pp, 106 seq,) that tliey greatly occupy 
credulous and superstitious minds in Amoy; we may recollect that 
there and in the surrounding Lountry they are deemed to be 
produced by the siin or the moon* shining on encoIBned human 
remains still unburied* This idea involves nothing strange when we 
remember that the light and warmth of the universe constitute uni^ 
vei^d vitality. We have staled also iBook 1, page 127) that the dead 
are especially prone to become kiang shi when a long postpne- 
ment of their burial inspires them with bitter rancour; a powerful 
warning to the living to not unduly delay burials. Tlie fact that, 
ucverthelesa, the empire is actually studded with unburied human 
remains, on the other hand greatly nourishes the inveterate belief in 
those spectres. 

There seem to be ports of China where, merely for fear of 
kiang shi, the naturd decay of corpses is acceleriited on purpoao 
by exposing them in the open uir. VVe infer this from the following 
note of Sui Yuen; “West from Tung-siang (in t'^hensi pr.), common 
“people who die are not buried im media Lely, but In many cases 
*cijK>aed in the o[>en air until the blood and flesh huve entirely 

iSf ± ^ . ffi UR S M . Hil ^ eg 1!« Me iS 

m ® lifli. jiS B Ig ^ UK ?« W ^^ ^ p-f , «^ 
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•decayed; after this process is finishcsd, they perform the burial, 
•otherwise, it is said, the dead will give rise to evil (hiung). If 

• burial takes place before decomposition, and the corpse obtains 

• breath from the earth, it will after three months bo overgrown 
•entirely with hairs; if these are white, it is called a white evil, 
“ and if they are black, a black evil. It then enters houses to causa 

• calamity** 

We have now to pay attention to yet another point, also touched 
upon already in this work (Book 1, p. 106); kiang shi are anthro¬ 
pophagous and prey on human blood. They are therefore correlated 
with east-Europcan vampires, or living corpses which break forth 
from their tombs and attack the living to satiate their cravings for 
human flesh and blood. Talcs alwut blood-sucking kiang shi 
have not been found by us in Chinese literature anterior to the 
eighteenth centur}', the Tbz^ puh jfu being for the present the only 
work we know that has them 

• When Taiang, Governor of Ying-cheu, resided in Ngan-cheu, in 

• the province of Pehchihli, he met with a man who nervously 

• moved both his arms continuously as if he swung bells. On being 
•asked why he did so, he told the following tale: 

•My family lives in the village So-and-so, which consists of not 
•more than a few dozen houses. There a kiang shi came from 

• the hills soaring through the air, to devour the infants of the 
•people. Though daily at sunset the people exhorted each other 
“ to shut their doors and conceal their children, nevertheless it 
•occurred from time to time that some were kidnapped by the 

• monster. The villagers sounded its grave, but they could not find 

• the bottom of it, so that nobody ventured to take any measures 

• against it. 

• At that time wo heard that there was living in the town a 

• Tooist doctor So-and-so, proficient in magic arts. We collected money 

2 U Uiiu roinddent with the vnnipire-rianie (the flr»t known in EnropeT) which 
infMitod Poland and Polish Russia in the last years of the seventeenth century 
spreading rapidly over Bulgaria and Servia, and occupying the minds of scholarJ 
and theologians of Europe in the first quarter of tlie next? 
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* and pn^aentii for bun, and went to aak him to arrest that spectre. 

■ He assented, and apjieared in onr vUlnge on an auspicious day* 

‘ He put up an altar for the performance of hta rmigic^ and said 

* to the people r ‘ My magic enables me to spread a net over the 
‘ sky and a net over the earth, preventing that demon from dying 

* att'av, hnt you must help me with your weapons; b^dea 1 want 
" a man of much courage to enter that grave\ Nobody in the 

■ crowd ventured to present himself for thia task^ except myself, 
“who stepped to the front, and asked for what he would employ 
“ me* ^Corpse- 9 poctre 3 \ the magician replied, 'genendly fear very 
“ much the sound of jingles and band*gongs ; when the night comes, 
“ you must watch the momeiit when the spectre fliea out, and 
‘forthwith enter the grave with two hlg bolls; but do not stop 

* ringing them, for a short jiause will suffice for the corpse to 
‘enter the grave, and you will then be the HudeTeT\ 

‘The watercluck just began to sink, when the doctor iiiourited 
“ his altar to perfonu his magic. And I, with two bells, watched 

* the moment when the eorpse dew out* Then with all their might 

* and main my arms waved up and down in a i^uick Bucoession 
‘ like rain-drops, and 1 dared not pause for one short moment, as 
‘ the^ spectre was at tlie entrance of the grave* Horri bly ferocioua 
‘it looked; its furious glnncea never turned away from me while 
“ tlie sound of the hells kept it running about the spot without 

* courage to enter. Beset by the crow'd everywhere in front, there 

* was no way of escape for it; so with impetuous niovemtmta of its 
‘ hands and with outstretched arms it tbught the villagcrB, until 
“ the first blush of dawn cast it flat on the ground* Our men then 
‘ took it up and burned it. Meanwhile 1 remained in the gmve, 
“ ignonmt of the i^ue, swinging the bells mces^nlly, as 1 lacked 
‘ courage to stop them* It was towards noon when the crowd 

* came and called me out with loud cries; both my arms then 
‘ reniaincd in constant motion, and they have been diseased like this 
‘to this day"^ 

—HZ'. 
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— ‘^Liu N.N., B litmiy graduate of tlie lowest degree in Wii-kiang 
^*Ciii Xiungsu), vfOA in ohaigc of some pupils belonging totbcTsiang 
“ in the Yuen-hwo diatriet. In the season of Pure Brightness 

"^(B, I, p. 058) he returned home, some holidays being granted hira 
to sweep his ancestml tombs. This duty j>erformed^ he would return 
‘*to his post, and said to his wife; 'to morrow 1 most go; cook 
^*3ome food for me at an early hour". The woman said she would 
*‘do so, and rose for the purpose at ctjc:kH:row. Their vdlage lay 
“ on the hill behind their dwelling, facing a bruofc. The wife washed 
rice at that brook, picked some vegetables in the garden, 
^‘and bad everything ready, but when it was light her husband 
“did not rise. She went into his room to wake him up, but how- 
“ever often she called, he gave no ansivcr. So she opened the 
“curtains, and found bim lying aorosa the bed, headless, and not 
iL trace of blood to be seen ^ 
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“Terror-titriliken she called the neighljoms. All of them suspected 
of adultery with a lover and umrdeFj and they warned the 
magiatrate. This grandee came and held a prelimiu^ inquest; 
“he ordered the corpse to be coflinetl for the time being, had the 
woman put Into fettere and eiamined her, but thb brought no 
« evidence gainst herj bo he put her in gaol, and many monthH pas^d 
“ away without sentence Ijemg pronounced* Then a neighbour going 
“ up-hill for some fuel, saw a neglected grave with a coffin laid bare; 
“it was quite a sound coffin, strong and solid, and yet the lid 
“was raised a little; so he naturally suspected that it had been 
“opened by thieves, lie summoned the people; they lifted the lid 
“olf, and saw a corpse with features like a living person and a 
“body covered with white hair* Between its arms it held the head 
“of a man, which they rcci:jgm2ied as that of Liu, the gradnate. 
“They reported the case to the raagislrute; the coroners ordered 
“the head to be taken away, but it was so firmly graspud in the 
“arms of the corpisc that the combined efforts of a number of 
men proved insufficient to drew it out. So the mandarin told 
“ them to chop off the arms of the k i a n g s h i* Fresh blood gushed 
“out of the wounds, but In Lin*fl head there was not one drop 
“ left, it having been sucked dry by the monster. By magisterial 
“^order the corpse was burned, and the case ended with the release 
“of the woman from gaol” L 

It may be noticed, that in Europe too it was a prevalent opinion 
that the best means to deal with vompirea was to destroy them 
by fire. But the ChiuEao have yet other means cf disabling those 
monsters. They argue, that if the lid of the LX)ffin be removed as 
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soon as the devil ia out, its evil works will be over for good; In 
truth, us the uir will theu enter freely into the coffin* its con¬ 
tents will immediately decay* and thus lose their strcoglh. “A 
certain gentleman, strong and robust, aojouming in Ilnkwang, 
“lodged there quite alone in an old Buddhist temple. One night he 
“was strolling by very fine moonlight outside the gate, and saw 
“in the grove a being with hazy form, wearing a kerchief after the 
“T^ang fashion* and moving so lightly towards him that he could 
“ not but take it for a ghost. As it turned to the darkest part of 
pin&nopse and there entered an old grave* he was fully eon* 
“vinced that it was a kiang shi. 

* tie had heard that such a demon can do no evil when it misses 
“ the lid of its coffin^ 8o uext night he concealed himself in the 
“grove, to watch its departure and take the lid away. The second 
“watch ended (after 11 P.M,)* the corpse came forth indeed, as if 
“ for an assignation. He followed it to the gate of a largo house, 
“in the garret of which a woman in red had thrown out a white 
"rope from the window, wherewith to draw him up; the spectre 
“seized it and climbed up it, ami they engaged in a long con- 
“ versation withont making any peculiar noise. 

^‘Our hero^B first act now was to retrace his steps and steal the 
“lid from the coffin. Having concealed it well, he hid himself again 
in the deepest part of the pine-grove. Night was about to depart, 
“when the corpse returned hurriedly. Seeing the lid gone, it showed 
great eonsternation. It searched for it everywhere, and then ran 
“ off by the same road by which it had come. Again our hero 
“followed it. At the storeyed building he witnessed the bounds 
“ and leaps of the corpse, and how it gave vent to chattering cries, 
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“answered bv the cbattering of tbc woman in the garret. She 
■just motioned him off with her hand, as if to signal to him to 
“come ba.'jfc no more, when on a siiddwn the crovring of the cock 
'was-heard, and the csorpse fell down fiat on the roadside* In the 

* early morning-hour the passorB^hy gathered to the spot, and all 
“ without exception were greatly frightened. They hurried to the 
“ storeyed building to satisfy their curiosity; this was tiie ancealral 

* temple of the Cheu family, where a ooffin was kept nnburied 
“in the garret, and outside that coffin a female klaug shl was 

lying* The facia oonmesed evEiybody that they had to do wiili 
“a curious case of irregular commerce between such demonsj where- 
" fore they laid them aide by side, and burnt them^^ h 

Another effbctful and very easy expedient for getting Hd of 
visitatlona from corpse^s, is to watch any suspected coffin until, the 
corpse has quitted it, and then strew rice, red peas, and bits of 
iron around it. The corpse on returniug will find it Impossible to 
pass over those things, and will soon be found stiff and dead on 
the ground; it may then be burned without any danger, even, if 
desirable, together with the coffin. The only difficulty is to find a 
man brave enough for the dangerous part of the enterprise* 

It is, according to the Chinese, by no means u rare thing in 
their country for corpses to ait up on their death-bed and strike 
terror end fright into the hearts of their mourning kinsfolk. Wo 
touched on this point already on page 43 of Book 1, adding that a 
pole, a piece of furniture, or some household utensil, especially a 
broom, h then requireil to restore the corpse to its recumbent 
position, while care must ho taken to prevent cats from touching 
it* It is related, ihat *Liu I-hien was an able prtroit-painter in 

* Hang-cheu. For neighbours he had a father with lus son, living 
“ in the same house. The father died, and the son, going out to 
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' buy a coffiu, asked l-hieu through another ueighbour Co make 

* la the mean time u portriut of the father. The puiuter went to 

* the house, where to his great regret he fouud nobody; and gup- 

* posing the corpse to be lyiug upstairs, he walked up the ladder, 
" sat down at the bedgide, and drew forth his brushes. 

*On u Buddeu the corpse rose with a start, tt dashed through 
*' I-hien that he might have to do with a 'rmuiLug corpse^ aud ha 
' reruained therefore quietly seated, motionless. The corpse too did 

■ uot stir, but with its eyes closed opened and shut its Jaws con- 

* duuously, only wrinkling its brows at each such movement. If I 

* run away, said the painter to himself, the oorpae ia sure to pursue 
“ me; the beat thing will be to quietly do my work to the end. 

And he took his brushes, laid out his paper, and made a sketch 
*of the corpse, during which it aped every movement of hie arras 
' and fingers. Meanwhile he cried aloud at the top of hia voice, but 
"nobody answered. Suddenly the sou came up the ladder. Seeing 
" his father in a sitting posture, he fell to the fioor in terror, and 
“ a neighbour who arrived after him was so horrified at the resurrected 
"corpse, that he tumbled off the landing, t-hien, in the greatest 
" constematiou, had to screw up all his counige to renjain where 

■ he w'as, until the porters arrived with the coffin. Remembering 
" that corpses, when in a running state, arc afraid of brooms, 

* hfl cried: * bring a broom T and the coflin-bejirere understood from 
" these words that they had to do with a ^running co^p 9 e^ They 
“sehsed a broom, mounted the stairs, and broomed the corpse into 
^ its former position; they algo brought the man on the floor back 
" to conscionsuesg by pouring an easeuce of ginger down his throat, 

* and cafiiued the corpse ** 

iS. X- 
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Even when one h already io n kiftng shis murderoua embrace* 
there are effectual meimt; to release hrm. ** Ere Yiu Ming-fa* ttaDied 
•Pei-iien, entered the Government service* he lodged somewhere in 
“ Honan. There* according to him, cofhns were kept in sheds outside 
“the towns in numbers so great, that seizures of m civ by kiang ahi 
“ were of com man occurrence* But the nirel population had an 
^expedient against them, not so very curiousj when some one 
‘ was clasped by a corpse in its arms and held by it in a most 
^ firm embrace, so that even when the arms were oat off* the claws 
still stuck in the flesh and could rmt be extracted* then they 

* drove seven jujube atones into the backbone of the corpse, with 
‘ the reaiilt that its arms relaxed fheir bold* 'fhey applied this 
^ method on sevend occas^Jons* always finding it efficaciona. A corpse 
“running about shortly after death they called a running sbadow; 
“it thus wanders under the impulse of yang lireath. If ii man 

* is embraced by such a demon* this is to be treated in the above* 
mentioned way** b 

Chinese* thconzing on the subject of corpse-spectres* admit that 
in general these are under the dominion of their p'oh or that one 
of the two souls w'hich is identifled with the earth* to which it 
returns with tho corpse (cf. |wga S). Now as tlie p'oh is the 
grosser* the unintclfcctual soul, those spectres and their doings are 
not ruled by intelligence* virtue or propriety* but they mge madly 
without self-control* even against those who never did them any 
wrong. Nevertheless their actions may be regulated in some degree 
by their gocal genius, their li w u n * because it is this soul which 
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brings about their revival; on this ground they may behave as 
friendly spectres, however without their dangerous character being 
entirely suppressed, for the p'oh may at any moment resume its 
paramount influence. The following tale illustrates these theories: 

• in the Nan-ch'ang district, in the province of Kiangsi, two gent¬ 
lemen, the one of middle age and the other young, were stu- 

• dying in the convent of the Northern Orchid, and lived on terms 
of the closest friendship. The older one went home, and died there 

“ suddenly, while the other, ignorant of this calamity, quietly cou- 

• tinued his studies in the convent. One day, as it grew dark, he 
•was slumbering, and saw his friend open the gate and enter. 
^ Seating himself on the couch, he patted him on his liack, saying; 
y Hardly ten days after I took my leave of you, I died suddenly, 
-and now I am a ghost, which, unable to Imnish its feelings of 
^friendship, comes to bid you fiircweir. The young man made an 

• eflbrt to ciy for help, but he could not utter a word ; on which 
the other soothed him. 'Should 1 harbour any desire to harm you*, 

•he said, *I should, indeed, not speak so unaffectedly; do not be 
“ afraid ; I have come to entrust to you some of my ntfairs after my 
•death*. Thus re-assured a little, the young man asked him what 
•these were. ‘In the first place’, was the reply. *1 have an old 

• mother, now upwards of seventy years, and a wife who is not 
“ yet thirty ; a few bushels of rice will suffice to feed them ; I hope 
•you will take care of them in every way. Further I ’ possess 
‘an unedited manuscript; please have it printed, lest the little 

• repute I have gained should perish. And in the third place. 1 

• have an undischarged debt of a few thousand coins to the m*er- 

• chant of writing-brushes; pay this off’, The^young one promised 
^ to fulfil Vh{^ w’ishes. Then the dead man rose, and with the 
^ words; ‘having thus given you those charges, I can depart* he 

• was about to go. when the young man. whose fears had all 
^ vanished on hearing him sfieak so exactly in the tone and the 

• way of an ordinary man, and seeing his features so like those he 
•had while alive, detained him with tears. * VVe are going to separate 

for so long a time , he said, ‘why do not you stay a little longer 
•why do you go so soon?’ and the dead too burst into tears, and 
*sut down on the bed iignin. For n whUe they indulged in con- 
‘versation about the concerns of life, till he rose a second time 
•with the words: 'now I am going a wav*. * 

“ He stood up, but did not go. He gai^ hard at him, and became 
so hideous tiuit the young man, w hose fears returned, motioned to 
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“ him to gD; "now you have had your saj, gol* said he; hut the corpse 
“ xeinainod, anil did not even depart wheu the other, thumping on 
the coneh, set up a loud G^y^ In a bold erect attitude the eorpse 
remained where it wag, and fright overmme the young student 
“ so thoroughly that he Jumped up and took to his heek> The 
* corpse pursued him; faster he mu, but just as uiuse the corpse 
“ folEewed him, till after a numhcr of miles he scaled a wall, nnd 
fell dat to the ground on the other side. This obstaclti the corpse 
“could not surmount; it stretched out its neck over it, and froth 
'and saliva dribbled down from iu mouth on the young roan's 
' face. Iu the morning-light wayfarers came by and gave the young 
' uian some ginger-essence to drink; and just as he was coming 
'roimd the owners of the corpse arrived to seek it. So nothiug 
' Ixiing told them of the Incident, they took it home, and com- 
“ pletcd the ojtlinlng, 

“Experts in such matters then declared; The hwtin of man b 
“good and b his spiritual power and wisdom (ling), but his p'^oh 
' Ia bad and stupidly inconsiderate^ W hen this corpse appeared (at 
“ the bedside), the ijpirituul wisilom had not yet vanished from it, 
'but the p'oh accompanied the hwuu on this excursion, ami no 
'sooner had the liwun departed than the idfectiun (cherished 
'towards the student) weis finished. The hwun totally dispersed, 
'and the p"oh remained in the corpse; as long as the hwun 
' w'HS prebent in the corpe, this was the very tmm himself, but as 
' soon as it was gone, the corpse was the man no more. Corpses 
“ wandering alxEUt iu this world, and "running shadow's' are all 
' produced by the p^oh; only men who possess the Tao can 
' dominate this soul*'^.. 
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A corpse-spectre is described to us by the following tale actually 
helping a man out of a dreadful emergency; **Tso, a literary 
“graduate of the lowest d^ee in l’'ung-ch‘ing, lived in the greatest 
“ harmony of conjugal Hdelity with his wife, a woman of the 
“Chang tribe. She fell sick and died, and Tso, unable to part 
“with her remains, lay beside the coffin for whole days. On the 
“15th of the seventh month his family organized an Ulamija 
“ meeting (for the feeding of the souls and their redemption from 
“ hell). Every one was abroad arranging the maAs in honour of the 
“Buddhas, and the gniduate sat quite by himself by his wife's 
“coffin over a book, when with a sudden blast of cold wind the 
“ghost of a hanged man appeared, its hair dishevelled, blood 
“trickling from its b<xiy, and the cord trailing behind it. Straight- 
“way it made for the graduate to attack him. In his terror he 
“thumped hastily at the coffin, exclaiming: *to the rescue, dear 
“wifel* and on a sudden the woman pushed up the lid and lifted 
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“herself up. ‘Thou bad dcvir, she thundered forth, ‘dost thou 
“thus attack niy goodman without any respect!’ and brandishing 
“her arras, she dealt it such sound blows that it hobbled away 
“out of the house. Now she turned to the graduate: ‘You idiot, 
“you have incurred all this by our ardent conjugal love, but your 
“felicity is so slight that evil spirits do not shrink from harming 
“you; come along to ray home; shutfle off your mortal coil, and 
“let us plan again a life of concord, to last until our old age'. 
“The graduate assented, on which the woman returned into the 
“coffin. Ue called his himily, who found the rows of nails all snap* 
“ped, and half a breadth of the woman’s petticoat caught under 
“the lid. Ere that year had passed away, the graduate also died" 
Corpses may have yet other reasons for rising from their 
death-beds and haunting the living. Cases are mentioned, and 
believed by everybody, of murdered persons thus temporarily 
returning to life in order to denounce their murderers and cause 
them to be punished, superstition thus being here a good deterrent 
of homicidal crime. “In Si*hiang, in Shang-cheu (Kiangsu prov.), 
“lived a man of the Ku tribe, who being out in the suburb at 
“sunset asked for a lodging in an old temple. The priest of the 
“temple said: ‘To-night I have to perform a funeral service for 
“a family; my disciples have all gone thither, and there will be 
“nobody in the temple; bike care of it for me*. Ku assented; 
“he closed the temple-door, blew out the lamp, and laid himself 
“down to sleep. 
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• At the third watch a man knocked at the door very boisterously. 
“ Ku cried: ‘who are you? and a voice outside answered: ‘I am 

• Ch'en Ting-lan Ch'en Tingdan was a comrade of Ku in former 
“ days, who died more than ten years before. Greatly affrighted he 

• refused to open the door, but the man outside cried : ‘do not fear 

• me, I have some secret to confide to you ; if you do not open 

• without loss of time, I shall become a spectre, and do you think 

• that I should then be unable to push in the door by myself alone 
•and enter?* So Ku could not help opening; and the lock gave a 

• dull noise, as if there fell a man down to the ground K 

* With hands trembling nervously and eye-lids quivering, Ku 

• was going to take up a candle, when suddenly there sounded 
“a loud voice from the ground. *I am not Ch'en 'fing-lan*, said 
•it, *I am N.N., the man who has just died in the house to the 
•east, poisoned by my principal wife, who is an adulteress; 1 

• told you I was Ch*en Ting-lan because I desire to ask you to 
•redress the wrong which has been done to me*. ‘But I am no 

• mandarin', said Ku, ‘how then shall I redress it?’ On which the 
“ sj^tre answered: ‘the veiy* damage indicted on my corpse bears 

• vidtness to it*. ‘Where is your corpse?’ asked Ku. ‘Come here 
•with the lamp and see it, but when 1 see the lamp 1 shall 

• become unable to speak*. At this exciting moment the voices of 
•a crowd knocking at the gate were heard. Ku went to let them 

• in: it was the priests returning to the temple, everybody in con- 
•sternution, for, said they, ‘just as we were reciting our holy 
•scripts for the burial of the corpse, it mysteriously disappeared, 
“so that we had to stop and go home*. Now Ku told them what 

• was the reason of it ; they threw light on the corpse with their 
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• torches, and saw blood flowing out of the seven openings of its 
‘face all around over the ground. The next day they reported the 
‘incident to the authorities, who avenged the victim***. 

The ideas about corpse-spectres, unfolded in the above pages, 
l^eing expressed in writing are no doubt those of the intellectual 
generally, just as well as of the vulgar class. .Authors also display 
their firm belief in such spectres by applying to them some 
abstruse Yin-and-Yang philosophy, for, in fact, those beings, like every¬ 
thing in the Universe, ore credited by these two powers; but we 
need not follow them in this nonsense. According to the author 
of the T«z(f puk yu, we have to distingubh sharply corpse-sijectrea 
from three other sorts of corpses. ■ There are in the ground wandering 
“ corpses, hidden corpses, and unchanging bones, altogether coflin- 
“ less and without outer garments. The tirst-nanied change place in 
‘ the ground according to the (twenty-four) seasons, by lunar influence. 
‘The hidden corpses have always hiin hidden in the ground un- 
‘decayed for a thousand years. And unchanging bones are those 

• of a part of the Inxly wliich was specially imbued with vitality 
‘during life; when the bones are buried, the coflin with the 
‘ clothes will decay, and the body with the skeleton become 
‘clay, but only the bones of that pjirt wiU not change. They 
‘are as black as sonorous jet; when long under the influence of 
‘ the vitality of the sun or the moon, they also acquire the 
‘ capacity of working evil. Of dead rice-porters the shoulder-blades 
‘ will rot away last of all, and of dead car-men the thigh-bones, 

• for by the strength they exerted during their lives vitality 
“ gathered in those bones, so that the latter are not liable to 
‘on easy decay in the ground. So also it is with the hidden 
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'*corp3(i3; a bidden cottisc which after a long time reeeivea Titality, 
“ becomes a wandering corpse, and after a still Jonger time a flying 
“ Yakshu Cp. 466)’* 

^‘Kiniig sbi after a long time become able to fly, and do not 
“conceal themselves in their eofiins any longer, they are then 
“covered all over with white heirs a lout long, and even longer, 
“ which hang doivn disorderly, and they give light when, they come 
“out or retira After a second period of time they become Y'aishas 
“settling tlirough the &ky, which do not die iinlcss thunder strikes 
“them. The only weapons which cun kill them are rifiea. The 
“ mountaineeni b Fuhkien every now and then have to do with 
“ them, and then call huntsmen to attack them in several places ftoni 
“the hranclies of the trees. Tliesc beinp are very strong, us strong 
“ as hears. They come forth in the night, then grasping men and 
“injuring lield^rops" “Mr. Yn Ts'ang-aliih (or Shih Yu-te'Hng) 
“says: A kiang shi uppmring at night to catch men genemlly 
“looks fleshy not unlike living man, but when we open its coltin 
“in the daytime, it looks ns iliy and lean ns a mmamy. Some, 
“while being burned, make a piping noise” \ 
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“The lions and elephants on which the Buddhas ride, says 
“Tsiang Ming-fu of Shang-cheu, are well known to man, but the 
“ wolves (or jackals) which they bestride are unknown. Such wolves 
“are metamorphosed kiang shi. A certain man walking at night 
“saw a corpse open its coffin and step out. Conceiving he had 
■to do with a kiang shi, he waited till it had left the coffin, 

“ which then he filled up with potsherds and stones, retiring 

“ thereupon into the garret of a farm to espy the issue. Towards 
“ the fourth watch (one o’clock A. M.) the corpse returned, striding 
“with long steps, apparently with*something in its arms. Coming 
“ to the coffin and finding it impossible to enter it, it cast wrathful 
“looks all around, its eyes wide open and omitting a flashing 

“light. Thus it perceived there was somebody in the garret, and 
“ hurried thither to seek him, but its legs being as stiff as 
“dead wood, unsuited for ascending a ladder, it removed this 

“ furiously. Our affrighted hero finding it impossible to descend by 
“ the ladder, grasped the branches of n tree, and let himself down 
“by it, but the kiang shi perceived him and was at bis heels. Oft 
“ ran the terror-stricken man with all the speed he could muster. 
“ Happily he could swim. It flashed through him that such a corpse 
“might be unable to enter water; he made his way through the 
“stream to the other shore, and left the corpse running to and fro 
“hesitatingly for a while, with spectral cries and piteous howling. 
“Then with three leaps into the air it transformed itself into a 
“quadruped, and galopjied off*. It loft something behind on the 
“ground, which was found to be the corpse of a l>aby, half gnawed 
“away and sucked quite dry. Some say that corpses at their 
“first transformation become devils of drought, and that the next 
“change makes wolves of tliem. These beasts possess spiritual intel- 
“ligence, belch forth smoke and fire, and can fight dragons; hence 
“it is that the Buddhas ride them to keep them under’**. 
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Thus in China too vampirism is connected with lycaiiEhropy. If 
now we recall to our luiisds the belief, mentioned on piige olS, 
that dejid men may become devils of drought, it follows that the 
latter may appear in a threefold shape, or that there exist three 
aorta of them. Tho author of the Tszir puA yii saya indeed' "There 
"are three spocioa of drought^causing pah. One are like quadrupeds j 
"an other kind are transformations of kiang shi, and both these 
" species are able to produce drought and stop wind and min. But 
"the principal, superior drought-demons, called koh', cause still 
"more damage; they resemble men, but are taller, and have one 
*^e on the top of the head. They devour dragons, and the Rain- 
■ lords all fear them much, for when they see clouds arise, they 
" raise their heads and disperse them in all directions by blowing, 

" the Bun thus increasing in intensity. No man can conquer them. 
"Some say, that when it is Heaven's will that there shall bo n 
" drought, tho vapours of the becks condense and become these 
‘ demons. When the latter auddenly vanish, it will rain” K 
As animals, corpondJy and mentally, are orgonisras similar to 
men, it is clear that they too, when undeoayed, may become 
dangerous corpse^spectrea. We have seen this behef illustruted by 
Sui Yuen's tale on pp, 621 
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CHAPTER XT. 


^NTHROFOFUAGOCS AND .VECROFEAGOUS SFECTRES. 

Appait^ntlj the belief in anthropophagoos apectn^ uiiut be old 
ID Cbina^ and firmlj rooted id the popular luiad. KnowiDg from 
pp. 3G4 sqq. Unit the eallDg of huttiim flesh under certain clrcum- 
stanm lia» been at all times a rather com toon place thing in that 
ceuDtrT^ it would be^ indeed, reoiurkiible if spectres, being generally 
repre&flDted aa cruel and fetuciouaj were thought entirely exempt 
from such savage tendencies. 

We have at the outset to place amnug the cannibal spectres the 
liTiTig corpses to which we have devoted the preceding chapter, so 
notorious also for a craving for blood* We have also to mention 
the nmn-eating tiger and wolf demons, described in Chapter V, An 
old reference to anthropophagous spirits we gave on page 52 X in 
an extract Irom Wei Chao's writingg, aecording to which wang- 
siang were deemed in his time to he eannibaU. We have men¬ 
tioned on page 574 the ^celestial dogs", preying on human livers and 
blood in the sixth century of onr era. In the writing of Twon 
Ch'ing-shih we read: ‘In the Ta lib period {76fS—7S0j, a member 
*of the gentry, dwelling in a village in Wei-nan [Shensi prov.), 

* fell sick and died in the Metropolis. His wife, a woman of the 

* Liu clan, then remained established in that village with her son, 
'‘eleven or twelve years old. On ii summer-night this boy was 
‘attacked by flla of fear and sleeplessness. When the third wattdi 
‘ had set in (at 11 P.M.), she saw an old man in white, with a 
‘ pair of tusks protruding fnim his jaws. He gaxed flxodly u|>aa 
■ her for a time, then he stepped slowly to her couch, in fhjnt of 
‘ which a female slave lay in a sound sleep, and grasped this woman 
" by her throat, A gnawing sound was heard; her clothea were 
" torn off from her by his hands, and he grasped her, and devoured 
‘her in a moment to tho hare skeleton, whfch he tmally lifted up 

* to suck out the five viscera. The woman saw tliat the old man^a 
mouth was as big as a sieve. Just then the boy began to erjv 
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'"so that the apparition totally vanished, but the slave woa ttdaceil 
“ to mere 1)ones. Sevenil months afterwards elapsed without any- 

* thing particular coming to pass” h 

The following tale is stated to have been derived from the 
writings uf the same author: 

*In the Ching yuen period (786—805) there Lived west of 

* the Wang-ynen post-house one Wang Shen* With his own Imnds 

* ho had planted a copse of elms, and put up there some stn^w 
“sheds, to distribute rice-water gratuitously to travellenj in the 
“ summer-months. He had a son of thirteen years, whom ho often 
•charged with ministering to the visitors. 

• One day, the boy told his father that there was a young woman 
“ on the road, who asked for some water. He oider^ the boy to 
** call her in. She was young, and wore a robe of bluish stuff and 

• a white cap. Her house, she said, stood some tcu miles off to the 

• south; her husband had died child leas, and she was wearing 

* already the dress of the last period of mourning j now she was 
“ going to Ma-wei, to see whether her family atill had so much 

• affection to her that she might apply to them for clothing and foexL 
“ She talked ao clearly and so cle\'^crly, and behaved so charmingly, 

■ that Wang Slien made her stay in his house and gave her footlj 

• his wife too loved her more and more 
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“They then snid b her in the course of eonveraationi 'Siator,you 
“ have no nearest kinsfolk, cannot; you became here a bride of our 
“son?' Smilingly she answered: 'As I have nobody to depend 
“ upon, I deaLra to do your eoiirse work and attend to your well 
“and kitchen\ So Wang Shen procured the wedding clothes and 
“presents, and ahe became liifl son's wife, 

*lt was hot that night; ^there are many thieves just now’, said 
“she to her husband. Mo not leave the door open'. At midnight 
" Wnng Sken s wife dreamt that her son with disordered hair told 
“ her that he was being devoured almost entirely. The jifiiightcd woman 
“ desired to go and look at her son, but Wang Shan became angry, 
" and she laid herself down again to sleep. But a second time she 
“ hud the same dream. Now Ixith took torebea and called the son 
“ and his bride, but no answer was given. They tried to open the 
' door, but it remained fast as if it were bolted, so that they had 
to batter it down. When it flew open, a being with round eyes, 

* tusks and a bluish body rushed out of it and disappeared. Nothing 
“ was left of their son but some brains, bones, ami bair"^ 

That entire hcets of anthropopbaguUH spectres, preying especially 
upon babies and tietuda of men, have In A.D. 78i set whole regioue 
into commotion and panic, we have had occasion to note on page 477. 
We read, moreover, in the Standard Histories of the Sung dynasty, 
that “there suddenly appeared in the Siicn hwo period (lllU— 
“ 1126), in the domesnes of Loh-yang-fu, certain beings resembling 
‘ men, squatting down sometimes like dogs. They were of a deep 
“ black colour, and their eye blows and eyes were not clearly visible. 

* In the beginning they seized babies at night and devoured them. 
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•and later on they invaded the dweUings by broad daylight, to 

• work mischief. Wherever they appeared, cries and clamour arose, 
•and quiet was destroyed. They were called 'black folks’. Stnmg 

• men armed themselves at night with spears and clubs for 
■self-defence; some made use of the panic for mischievous pur- 

• poses, and two years elapsed ere it came to an end” *. 

The existence of cannil)als in tlie demon-world being thus placed 
beyond all doubt by authoritative books, we cannot but infer that 
tales about such beings must circulate in great numliers through¬ 
out the Empire. Traditions mention c. g, so-called bnd-monks *, 
counterparts, probably, of the sea-monks of which wo have spoken 
on page 533; they emerge from time to time from rivers and creeks, 
especially during inundations, to attack the lonely and the weak 
and devour their brains. But still more debased than any an¬ 
thropophagi in the world of spectres are those which push their 
craving for human Besh to the extent of preying on corpses. The 
belief in such disgusting demons is evidently old, for we saw (p. 536) 
that in traditions written down not long after the commencement 
of the Christian era, goat-shaped ground-demons were represented 
08 devouring the dead in their graves. 

Evidence for the prevalence, in times long past, of the l)elicf in necro¬ 
phagous demons is brought before us by the following text; * In 

■ the Nan-khang district, one Khu King-chi, established in a military 
•station, was travelling in the first year of the Yuen kia period 
■of the Sung dynasty (A.D. 424), in the company of his son, in a 
•canoe from the district city up the stream to one of its remote 

• sources. The banks were dreary and wild, and extremely steep, and 

■ no human foot had ever been planted there. In the evening father 
•and son landed and put up in a shed, where King-chi was 

• 'struck by evil*, and died suddenly. His son lit a fire and watched 
•the corpse. Suddenly he heani in the distance cries of 'uncle!* 

• uttered in a wailing tone. The Hliul son started, and was asking 
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“ himself what this' might be, when in a twinkling qukker than 
‘n nucl the being that wpiilod appeared on the spot. It had the 

* size ot fl man, and ite hair hung down to ite feet, covering aho 

* the greater part of its faoa, so that its seven apertnree cotild not 

* be seen* It mentioned its names to tlie son and condoled with 
“ him, but he remained nervous and adrighted^ attended to the 
•fiiel, and kept the fire flaming well The being, speaking of the 
“ past and the future, condoled with the dead, asserting tlmt he 
^ had nothing to fear; and in a moment as the son was attending 

* to the fire, it seated itself beside the head of the corpse, and 

* wailed. By the light of the fire the mourning son watched all 
‘ its movements, and saw that the monster, bending over the 
^ dead man’s face, set immediately to tearing off the skin, laying 
" the hones quite hare, Tairor'sLrieken* he decided to attack it, 
‘but he had no wenpna, and neit moment there remained of 
^his hitheria corpse no more than a white skeleton, atripperl of 

* skin and flesh, It was never discfovercd to what sort or dasa this 
'kwei or ahen belonged** h 

Seeing that spirits are believed by the Chinese to feed on ^^icrlflcjal 
food without this clianging in the least or diminiahing in quantity, 
we cannot reasonably feel astonished thiit they are deemed ublo also 
to devour corpses without theie bearing thereafter the traces of it. 

When Chang Han wits young, he was a man of niHolution and 
“ spirit, conversant in Ch^ang-ngan with bnive, straightforward people. 
" He had a lieloved concubine, Han always made her happy, but 
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‘‘too soon a case of death called him away to one of the districts 
“ adjoining the city. Several months elapsed before he could return, 
“just to find her carried off hy disease. 

“ Deeply he bewailed her loss. The sun meanwhile set, so that he 
“ had to lodge in her dwelling for that night. She was not yet buried, 
“but her encoffined corpse had Ijeen put away behind in the hall. 
“There was no other apartment, but, asked he, can death cause a 
“separation as long as love cherished in life exists? — and he laid 
“himself down under a muslin curtain. 

“After midnight the moon shone brightly in the court}'ard, 
“while Han lay sleepless, sobbing and sighing. Suddenly he 
“discovered a being between the gate and the screen in front of 
“ it. Putting out its head from behind the screen it peeped round ; 
“tlien it came forth and shrank back again, subsequently moving 
“around the screen, and appearing midway in the courtvartL It 
“was upward of one chang in size, with trousers of leopard’s 
“skin, teeth like a saw, and hair flowing down disorderly. Three 
“other spectres appeared successively, hopping about in the nioon- 
“ shine, with red conls trailing behind. ‘What about that honourable 
“man there on the couch?’ they asked. 'He is asleep’, they said, 
“and with these words they ascended the steps, and entered the 
“place whore the coffin stood. Brejiking away the things placed 
“ around and over it, they bore it into the moonshine, broke it open, 
“and seized the corpse, which they dismembered, cut into pieces] 
“ and sitting down in a circle, devoured. The blood streamed in the 
“courtyard, and the clothes of the corpse lay’disorderly on the floor'. 
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*The horrified lian was pained at the sight. Just now, he said 

• to himself, they called me a honourable man; so if I attack them, 

• nothing bad, to be sure, will befall on me. A bamboo pole, which 

• he saw outside the curtain, he seized silently, and he rushed out 
•against the demons from the dark, showering blows upon them 

• with loud yells. In a deadly fright the devils took to their heels, on 

• which Han, taking advantage of hb success, pursued them closely, 

• till they disappeared over the wall at the north-west comer 

• One of the demons, however, slower than the rest, was unable 

• to scale that obstacle, and did not make its escape before receiving 

• a blow which drew blood from its body. Alarmed by the tumult, 

• the inmates of the house leapt from their beds to the rescue. Han 

• related to them everything, and they determined to rc-cofiin the 

• renuuns of the skeleton; but when tJiey reached the place in the 
“hall where the coffin had been put away, they found there everything 

• in its old condition, nor did they see anything in the spot where 

• the repast was held. Han in his confusion was inclined to regard 

• it all as a bad dream, but for the blood they saw on the wall, 
“and the footprints on the top of it, which nobody remembered 
“ to have obsen’ed there before. A few years afterwards, Han obtained 

• a position in the service of the state** 
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CHAPTER XII. 


APPABITIOXS at OBATU. 

Again we must remind our readers for a moment of the belief, 
held generally by the Chinese people from the earliest times, in the 
possibility of the revival of the dead, which is the principal’source 
of so vast a mass of ideas and usages connected with the disposal 
of the dead, as we have tried to depict in our First Book. 

This belief naturally causes everybody to admit, that the re-ani¬ 
mation of the body by the souls return will take place soon after 
tlio demise, ore decomposition shows that the soul has abandoned the 
corpse and the house. And ever living in constant fear of spectres, 
^e Chinese must await that return with anxiety, for what guarantee 
is ^here that the departed soul has not in the mean time become 
a malicious ghost, as so many spirits are? 

Thus we may admit the prevalence of a dread of re-animation 
of the dead among the Chinese race from its early prime. However, 
we find no mention made of it in books older than the sixth 

century. Yen Chi-t*ui then wrote in his Domestic Instructions: 

• Books not standing on a par (with the classical) make mention 

•of shah returning to the house after death. Sons and grand- 
“sons then flee and hide themselves, and all refuse to stay at 
•home, and they decorate the tiles with written charms, per- 

■ forming sundiy practices to suppress the evil. And on the day 

• on which the funeral train sets out. they make u fire before the 
‘gate, placing also glowing coals outside the doors, in order to 
•exorcise and avert that domestic ghost”*. 

That word shah or ^), denoting such new ghosts, means 

■ murderous, killing (comp, page 6S3), which sufficiently attests 
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their dangerous character. A Ixwk of the ninth century of our em 
describes tliem as bird-shnpe<l. * It is a popular tradition that some 
‘days after the death of a man, a bird or soiled shah must 
*come out of his coffin. In the Yuen h wo period (806—820) one 
‘ Ching was catching animals in the plains of Sih-cheu (Shansi pr.), 
• in company with some officers of that department, and caught in 
■a net a large bird of a blue colour, over five feel high. Scarcely 

■ had he given orders to take it out of the net and show it to him, 
- when it disappeared from sight. Affrighted, he immediately inquired 
•of the people of the hamlet, and he got this answer from one of 
•them*. Mn our village a man has died some days ago, and the 
‘diviner has said that his shah would depsirt to-day; his fiimily 
‘have kept watch to see it, and a big blue bird has fiown out 
‘of the coffin; can this be the bird you have caught?* In the 
■Tien pao period (742—756), Ts'ui Kwang-yuen, the Governor of 

■ the Metropolis, while hunting, fell in *with a spectral bird, and 

■ the same thing happened as sketched above’* 

— “A tsin-shi graduate of Ching-cheu (in Honan pr.), named 
‘Ts'ui Szfi-fuh, spent a night in the Dhornm-hall of a Buddhist 
■temple, and was just Ctlling asleep, when on a sudden a voice 
•cried to him. In terror he rose, and saw that it was that of a beast 
‘like a crane, bluish black, with eyes ghiring like lamps; it flapped 
‘its wings, and loudly cried with a shrill voice. SjsC-fuh was so 

■ frightened that he fled into the side-gallery, whereupon it stopped 

■ crying. The next day he spoke with the priests about the incident, 
‘ who said: 'There have never been here any apparitions of the 
‘ kind, but ten days ago a number of coffins with corpses were 
‘deposited in the hall; it may have come thence*. Sz?-fuh, coming 
“ to the capital, related the incident to a Buddhist priest, named 
‘ Kbai-pao. 'The mutter is mentioned in the Sutras of the Pitaka*, 
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“said this man; that bird was a metamorphosis of the breath 
“of the corpse of somebody who had recently died; we call it a 
“Mara of the Yin*” «. 

In a work the prefiice of which is dated 1250 we find the following 
interesting lines, which show that the fear of the soul's return to the 
house of death was connected in the age of the Sung dynast)' with 
various superstitious ideas and usages; — 

“According to Chao Tung-shan from Yueh (Chehkiang), Hi Fen 
“lost his father, the Governor of Dwui-ki, in the year keng-suh 
“of the Shun yiu period (A. 1). 1250). Three memorable things 
“ took place at the funeral: they did not run away on account of the 
“shah; they employed no lluddhist or Taoist clergymen; they did 
* not credit the \in and Yang (fung-shui). It is unknown to me 
“when mention is for the first time made of such running away 
“from the shah. On the hundredth day after the demise of Lu 
“Ts'ni (see Book 1, p. 1006), a doctor in the Court of Sacrificial 
“Wondiip under the Tang dynasty, as also at the end of one year, 
“his shah wrought harm. Such shah do so in this manner: — 
“say a case of death occurs on a 8z6 day, then, if the shah is 
“a male one, it returns on the forty-seventh day to kill a girl 
“of thirteen or fourteen; and if it is a female shah, this comes 
“from the south and kills a pale boy in the third house. Among 
“members of the tribes named Ching, Pan, Sun, and Ch'en, the 
“shnh comes twice to the house of death, to wit, on the twenty- 
“fourth day and on the twenty-ninth; for which reason tho^ 
“people warn each other to run away in time. From inns the 
“dead are carried out for burial on the very day of their demise, 
“for then whither will their shah return? In the Metropolis too 
*‘the things are upset in the house, and the inmates run out of it. 
“Chao Tung-shan says; 'But how is it possible that there should 
“be people who, when engaged on the mourning rites for their 
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“parents, are at the same time anxious to preserve their bodies 
“safe and sound from danger, and for that purpose leave the coffin 
“alone, shut within an empty house? And is it admissible that any 
“father should then harm hb children, whereas we see, that while 
“they arc sleeping quite alone (in the mourning shed) on straw or 
“matting with a clod of earth for a pillow, they arc undisturbed 
“whole nights, without any evil Iwfalling them?’*’'. 

Chao Yu too has devoted his attention to the matter. “Hung 
Yung-chai”*, thus he wrote in his valuable collection of historical 
dissertations on a great variety of subjects, “relates in the / kiencki, 
“that when Tung Ch'ing, a grandee of the Vh-lang rank, was 
“dead and coffined, his family, in compliance with popular custom, 
“sifted some ashes on the ground before the fire-pbee, in order 
“to find out in w’hat being the dead was reborn; and they 
“discovered therein two footprints of a goose, so that they all »ur- 
“ mised tliat the dead man had been degraded to some anirnol 
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on matters anil events of all UniM, modoratoly esieeniod by scholars. The auUior is 
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3 That is to say. Hung MaL The second name (^!) of llii* prodnclire author, 
who lived from H23 to 1203, was King-lu ^ Ynng-cliai ^ orSpndons 
Goset, it, I think, an e|>ithet derived from his study, or from the place where he 
lived. We fiml this epithet in the tiUo of another work fn>ra bb hand, from which 
we have sometimes borrowed material, vb- the Yiiny-c/mi pih or Pro¬ 

ductions of Ynng-chai'i Writing-brush, conristing of five collections of critical notes 
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• species. Ueu Tien mentions the following incident in his /iSir ttHao 

• ye My fellow-villager Ku Kang having died, his shah came 
^ back to the house. This occurred in the night. Incense, {Kiper 

• money, meat and dainties had been placed by his wife on the 
“ table of the soul; they had hung the apartment with ornamental 
“curtains and closed the door, and concealed themselves in the 
•adjacent houses, with the exception of one old woman, whom they 
“ left behind alone to guard the dwelling. This woman then saw 
“a beast in the shape of a monkey and of the size of a dog, 

• leaning over| the table to devour the meat. On perceiving her it 

• dealt her a hail of blows, until her cries and yells brought the 
‘ family to her rescue, who, however, saw nothing at all. 

•In bis treatise on living shah of the male and female gender, 
“Ch'u Yung* says: When some one dies on such-and-such a day, 
•ho undergoes the shah influences of such-and-such an other day. 
“ According to the Ixxiks on Yin and Yung philosophy, there 
•exist female tind mole shah, which either leave the corpse, or 
do not leave it; but such talk seems to deserve no credit If the 
•female shah does not quit the corpse, the right foot turns 
“towards the left, and if the male shah docs not go out of it, 
“the left foot moves towards the right side; when none of these 
•shah quit the corpse, the feet will move towards each other, 
•and when both the shah leave it, they do not bend, but take 
“an outward direction*'*. 


< ti »IE. Writings rram the Fieldsat the Western Tower, four chnpters 
of tales from the Ming dynasty. 

“ tuunod Wen-kbing ^ ^ , living in the ago of Sung. 
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The belief that the souls of the dead may haunt their own 
homes as dangerous shah, is, of course, hard to reconcile with 
another belief which pervades the Chinese mind at . least as 
thoroughly, namely that those souls are not the enemies of their 
kinspeople, but their natural protectors, their domestic patron divi¬ 
nities. VVe have seen that a Chinese author has expressed surprise 
at this inconsistency. That dread may be old, for it may have been 
the cause of the ancient custom that rulers should provide themselves 
with an escort of exorcists armed with evil-dispelling instruments 
(Book I, pp. 80 and 41). Tt is, no doubt, the same fear which makes 
the people in Amoy to this day firmly believe that dangerous influences 
infect all who visit houses of death (Book T, pp. 32 and 108) or 
meet with a burial procession (Book 1, p. 206), [so that they should 
have recourse to certain cleansing-ceremonies as mentioned on pp. 
32, 33, 137 and 231. 

The dangers from a return of the dead are enhanced considerably 
by the circumstance, that very often they appear in the company 
of devils in whose power they are. On several pages of our description 
of customs connected with deaths we have had to mention a belief 
that man, on departing from this world, falls into the hands of 
malicious demons^; and very natural it is that such a belief should 
exbt; for how could man, after a life beset by spectres on all sides, 
possibly expect to be free from their insidious attacks when he has 
divested himself of his material body and, therewith, of moat of 
his physical strength? 

*ln riwtti-ngan”, runs a tale, “a man bearing the sumarae of 

* Li lived with his wife A.B. in a harmony sweeter than that of lutes 
“ and harps. When upward of thirty years old ho fell ill, and 
** expired. On his being cotflned, his wife could not find it in her 
** heart to have the lid nailed down; daily she wept from morning 

to evening, and then lifted up the lid, to gaze on him. Of old, 
*when any one among the people died, his shuh was expected 

• on the seventh day. All, even the nearest rehitions, fled, except 
^ the wife, who would not; she concealed her children in another 
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* room, and sat duwru within the l>ed-ciirtains of the deceased, to 
'‘await him. 

* At the second watch-drum a blast of cold wind rose; the lamp- 
lights became green, and she saw a devil with red hair and cir- 
** cular eyes. Its height was upward of a chang; iu its hands it 

* held an iron fork, and with a rope it hauled the husband 
** through the window into the room. But as soon os it saw the 

* socriticiai wine and the dainties arranged before the cotHn, it 

* dropped the trident and the rope, and sat down by the food to 

* devour it by large mouthfuls, a clicking noise sounding in its 

* belly at each bite. Meanwhile the husband walked round, touching 
and stroking his chairs and tables with signs of great distress and 

* deep sighs, iinolly running to the bed and raising the curtain. 
" Ills wife burst into wailing and clasped him in her arms, but she 

* became cold, ns if a condensed chilly cloud followed him and 
“ enveloped her. 'fhe red-haired demon tried to drag him away 

from her by the rope, which made her cry so loudly that her sons 

* and daughters ran to the rescue. The red-haired devil ran away, 
and with the help of her children she placed the soul, clinging 

* around her, in the coffin, with the result tliat the corpse began 

* to breathe. Then she clasped her goodmnn in her arms, placed 

* him on the bed, and gave him rice-gruel to drink; he came 
** round nt daybreak. The iron trident which the spectre hod left 
** behind, was of paper, as those which the people are wont to 
“ burn for spirits 

nil. 
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“Again they lived as a married couple for more than twenty 
“years. The wife, who was then sixU’, was once praying in the 
“ temple of the God of the Walls and Moats, and vaguely saw 
“two bowmen carrying a criminal with a cangue round his neck. 
“On looking more closely, she recognized in the cangue-wearer the 
“red-haired devil. With a curse it exclaimed: *Tt was my gluttony 
“that allowed you to play that trick on me which caused mo 
“to be punished with the cangue for twenty years; shall I now 
“that I fidl in with you let you escape?’ The woman went home, 
“and died” 

Another tale in the same work informs us, that the demons 
accompanying returning shah are believed to be lictors or menials 
of the governors and chiefs of the world of spirits, who administer 
justice there. “Evcryw’here among the people, when anybody dies, 
“ they place in the fourteenth evening the clothes and coverlets of 
“the dead beside the cotlin, and the whole family hide themselves, 
“pretending that the soul then comes to rejoin the corpse. They 
“call it the returning shah”*. The hero of the tale awaits the 
ghost, which is that of his wife, and asks her; “1 have heard 
“people say, that when any one dies, spectres performing the 
“functions of lictors arrest him and bind him, so that the returning 
“shah is accompanied by shah spirits; how have you managed 
“to come back alone?’ On which Peng, the ghost, answers: ‘Such 
“shah spirits are spectres acting as lictors charged with such arrests; 
“guilty people are drawn along by them with a rope round their 
“necks; but the chief of the nether world declared me guiltless; 
‘‘and us 1 had not broken the old lies that connect me with you, 
“ho allowed me to return home alone”*. 
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In the Journal of the Peking Oriental Society for 1898 (vol. IV, 
p. 89), Professor Grubc gives tis some notes about these super¬ 
stitions as he found them in Peking. The shah khi, says he, 
“the murderous breath or soul**, may have one of the five colours. 
It' destroys the happiness of those who meet it. It always escapes 
from the corpse at night, on the first, second or third day after 
death, or even later; expert soothsayers inform the family of the 
exact date. The fiiniily then hide themselves, after having set out 
va sacrifice of spirits and eatables in the room, to which in the 
case of a woman a comb and a mirror are added. The de|Nirture 
of the shah betrays itself by a slight noise hardly perceptible; 
after it has taken place, the family re^appear from their hiding- 
places. The author then gives us the tale of a thief, who wanted 
to take advant^ of this absence of a family in order to rob them, 
and, dressed with a sheepskin to look like a hairy devil, with dis- 
hovolled hair and his free painted red, stole into the house. But 
one of the inmates bad stayed in the room to look to the lamps. 
On beholding the spectre, he concealed himself under the coflin, 
and seeing it break open eveiything and make off* with the loot, 
drew his white mourning gown over his head, and sprung at 
it from under the coffin. The trick was a perfect success: the 
horrified burglar, believing that he saw the real shah, sank to 
the ground unconscious. 






CHAPTER XIII. 


BI.ACK CAIJIMITIES. 

Catastrophes in general, caused by spectres, are, as we have 
remarked before (pp. 46S ^^ 7 .), denoted by the word 8 heng\ 
and a special rUsa of them are soK^lIed hob sbeng* or * block 
calamities”. 

In the Books of the Early Hon Dynasty we read: ‘The colour 
•of Wood is blue; therefore there exist blue sbeng, and blue 
•siang*’* or felicities. We know that the element Wood and the 
colour blue ore assimilated with the cast and the spring; accord¬ 
ingly, proceeding with this line of reasoning, there are sheng and 
siang distinguished by the five principal colours, and ossimihited 
with the elements, the cardinal points, and the seasons, in the sense 
indicated on page 317 of Book I. 

Sheng and siang, thus distinguished into five sorts,are, in fact, 
mention^ in the Bmks of the Han Dynasty in the same chapter 
from which we have quoted the above passage, and also in the 
literature of subsequent |)eriod 8 . They are stated in some Ofticiah 
Histories to have shown themselves in different ways and shapes, 
but mostly us vapours or clouds of certain dqjreesof density, which 
later on proved to have been prc^nostics of happy events or great 
catastrophes for the dynasty or the people. The black sheng have 
especially occupied attention as spectres of a very nefarious and 
terrible character; which is rational, whereas black is the colour of 
darkness or the Yin, to which spectres belong. We find them 
mentioned e. g, in the Standard Histories of the Sun^ dynasty: 
“In the last year of the Yuen fung jjeriod (A.D. 1085) there 

• used to be a being os large as a mat, which a])[M!ared at night 

• in the halls at the back (of the Palace), and thereupon the 
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‘emperor Shen Tsung died. In the last year of the Yuen fu 
*• period (iV.D. 1100) it again appeared several times, after which 
*Cheh Tsung departed this life. Then until the Ta kwan period 
‘ it was now and then seen in the daytime, but in the first 
•year of the Ching hwo period (A. D. 1111) and thereafter it 
‘appeared with more ftetpiency. It came forth whenever it heard 

* men speak, preceded by a noise as if a row of houses were being 
“ pushetl down. It was nearly one chang in height, rc^mblcd a 

* tortoise with eyes of gold, and made a grating noise when it move<l. 
“ A black vapour envelopped it, which descended over everybody, 
‘and whatever it touched was sprinkled all over with rancid 
‘ blood. Neither weapons nor swords could be used against it. 
‘Sometimes it changed into a man, sometimes it was a donkey. It 
‘ appeared day and night, from the spring throughout the summer, 
‘and was met with at all times, but during that winter it was 
‘ seldom seen. It was mostly in the side-courts, where the palace- 
"servants dwelled, but it also came to the inner halls; afterwards 

* they got accustomed to it and considered it ns an everyday matter, 
" 80 that it no longer inspired much fear. Thereupon, in the last 
‘year of the Suen hwo period (A.D. 1125), it kept quiet and 
‘ rarely appeared, but then the rebellion broke out” * — which 
put an end to the dominion of the house of Sung in the north. 

‘And in the third year of the Ching hwo period (A.D. 1113), 

* at the summer solstice, the Minister Ho Tsih-chung oftcred the 
‘ Imperial sacrifice (to the Earth) in the northern suburb, when a 
‘ black vapour, several chang in length, issued from the fasting- 
‘ apartment, and having moved forward for about a mile, entered 
‘ the walled altar-ground, and whirled around the sacrificial place. 
‘ Then, quite close to the men, it passed between the lights and 
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* tofcljea^ but on a audilen it neared the altar a second time, and 
"’disappeared when tbe ceremonies drevr to an end” 

The dog-ahaped black deviU, which, ns we Imve seen on page 7Gd, 
raged between tbo yoare I MO and tl2G tn and about Loli-yattg, 
even devouring babies, evidently were Black Cabinilries. Also under 
the Ming dynasty these Epectrea uiuniTtsted themselves with finequency ; 
some thirty cases are recorded in two folios specially devoted to 
the subject in I ho Olhclai Hfatories of that houae. Those folios 
teach US, tliut they appet^red as black or grey Viipunrs, or as rains 
of sand, ink, or black peas. Never, it Beetus, did they rage so tre- 
meudouEly as in 147ti; 'In the Iwelfth year of the Clining bwa 
"period, in the seventh month, on the day keng'SuJi, Black 

* Calamities appeared In the western city or Avard of the Metropolis. 
** They came forth at night and woundeil men. The inspeeting 
" Censor of that ward rejwrted it to the emperor, who oommanded 
" that measures should be taken to catch them, and warned the 
" people not to communicate their apprehensions to others (and 
' thereby create panics)* The Grand Secrctar)' of Stttte, Shang Loh, 

because of these appariliona of Black Cakrnitiea drew up eight 
“ pints by which to appeose them, and the empror acceptccl these 
''with satisfaction. Those eight pinta, dkcuiiijed by Shang Luh, 
" wore the following t the master of the realm of the Tjlietan 
‘ priesthood (Dalai-Lanift) should not be given a patent a seconrl 
" time, Escept the customary tribute from the four quarteta of 
“ the world, no valuables should be nccepted by Oie Throne. 

* People of every class fiml rank should he allaiTcd to reprt the 
" truth prsonally to the authorities. Emissaries from the Boards 
^ should be sent out to examine the eases of piisoners, in order 
“ that justice might he done to the wronged and oppressed. Building- 

* works should be suspended or delayed. The provisioning of the 

armies on the three h'ontiers sbould be completed. The passes on 

* the frontiers should he put in a state of defence* A speoial 
‘Governor should be appinted for 'fnnniin province”"* 
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This episode, lor the kistorical truth of which the Official Hiatorica 
ol rhe Min|^ dynaisty nre a guanintee is iutencstlag, because it 
shows how speetrophoby tuay in China intpoac upon omperors the 
inlroduction of important piditii^ measures and improvements of 
the system of government. Rut we should hear in mind, that in 
Cliina spectres are retributive agents of Hetiven, How deeply that 
panic affi?ctcd the nerves of the official world in Peking, may be 
seen from the fact, likewise duly recorded in the Official Histories, 
that “^when on the day keng-suh, in the seventh month, the 

* Black Ctdnunties had opjieared, the emperor on the day yih-oh*eii 
^ (fifteen days kter) personally offered prayers to Heaven and Earth 
“ witliin the Forbidden Puluce, confessing himself guilty of the lour 
'following sins: his ineiisures were not moderate; tlie services im- 

posed upon his subjects for goveniraent works weighorl too hea^dly 
'upon them; the faithful and loyal were not listened to; no 
"benevolent government was administered. On the day wu-ch^en 

* (three days later) he sent out envoys to CAaininc the cases of 
“ prisoners throughout the empire" We are not told whether 
these measures, this self-humilintion and self-imputation induced the 
Universe to adl its spectres back, but still the Stunihird Histories 
give us the fallnwiDg particuJars; 

* If men and women among the people slept uncovered (because 

* of the heat), a being with gold eyeballs and a long tfiil, shaped 
'like a dog or a fox, with a black vapour on its back, entered 

* the windows, and stniightway proceeded to the private rooms. 
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“ ^'Plien it came, uproar arose among the people^ and the ward 
*all around ftill into a panic and alarm. They drew their ^^wo^da, 
■set out lights, beat on gongs and drums, and chased it withotit 
■succeeding in catching it. Once while the emperor held hia 
■audience at the Fung-tHen gate, his body-giuirds perceived it 
■and began to cry; the emperor then woiild rise with henevolcnt 

■ intent, but it grasped his gown for a moment, nnd then kept 
■quiet*' ^ 

Another author writes, that in such nocturnal attacks on sleeping 
people, ‘these incurred wounds in their hands and feet, cheeks, 

■ bellies or backs, from which a yellow fluid matter came forth..... 

■ They became aware of those wounds when they awoke, for the 
“ wounds did not ache very much ,,,, The spectrea began their 

■ work in the north-west of the ward, and nobody ventured to 

■ make report of it, until each ward had its wounded victims, ami 
■everybody lodged complaints with the police raagistmtea. The 
“ inspecting Censor of the word arrested and c^mined people, found 
■reliable proofs, and reported to the Throne; they declared that 

■ they did not know by what beings their wounds were inflicted; 

■ many who had seen them, had told him they were black and 

■ bad small, gold eyehalU, long tails, and the shape of a dog or 
*fo:i; there hnd been no less tlian twenty speciruens. They did not 
■stop their work until another ten days had elapsed” K 

Black Calamities inflicting wounds and even killing men are 
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stated to have appeared in the year 1512 in Shnn-teh ‘ and iio-kien *, 
which are parts of Chihli province; they varied in size and shape 
between a cat and a dug, and soon appeared in Poking, red and 
black, as also in Fung-khiu in Honan province *. Some particu¬ 
lars about their appearance in 1557 in Hung-cheu we have given 
on page 482. In 1572 they showed themselves in Uang-cheu*, in 
the province of Chehkiang, in a black fog, as serpentine beings 
rolling like car*wheels, with eyes like lightning, and were follow^ 
by frost and hail •. From many other references we only note that 
they sometimes threw tiles and stones; in 1558, in Hcng-yang\ 
in Hunan, ^'they placed themselves as nightmare spectres upon 

* women, so that blood streamed out of their mouths immediately, 
•with fatal consequences'**; in Shansi, in the district of Fu*, 
there appeared one in 1600 in the shape of a large hairy barrel, 
which came down &om a willow tree and disappeared 

With all these written data before us, wo cannot wonder that 
the belief in Black Calamities flourislies in China at the present 
day. Some popular ideas about them ore sketched by Sui Yuen. 

* People in Chu-ch‘ing (in Shantung pr.) say, that in their country 

* there are in a village of the Yin family, outside the city, many 

* old graves, in which, according to old tradition, a spectre dwelled, 

* whose shape w'os that of a man, and whose face did not consist 

* of solid sulistancc, but was a condensation of blackish vapour. 

* It was more than a chang in height, and frequently come forth 
‘at night, hiding itself during the day. When that being was 
■out and met a man on the road, then, when at the distance of 

■ a bowshot, it suddenly whistled like a lightning flash, so that the 

* man felt his heart palpitate and his courage drop; but he who 

■ saw and beared it did not know what it was, for as soon as it had 

* whistled it placed a black vapour between itself and that man, 

■ and when its rank and filthy stench struck his olfactory nerves, 

* that vapour vanished. The villagers were wont to warn each other 
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• against that road, which they thought ought to be shunned, and 

• therefore was unfrequented as long as darkness lasted. 

•A salt-peddler X, dealing iu salt there, a greedy \Finc-bibber, 

• had in his drunkenness forgotten the warning, and by mistake 

• turned down tliat road. The moon had already been above the 
•horizon for two watch-drums, when in front of him the spectre 

• suddenly sprang forth and obstructed the road, loudly whistling. 

• X beat it with his carrying-pole, but this seemed not to hit or 
■hurt anything; his fright then became intense; not knowing how 
•otherwise to help himself, he hastily grasped some of his salt 

• and threw it at the spectre, and lo, this moved round about him 

• for a time, recoiled and shmnk, and sank into the ground. The 
•saltman then threw all the salt he had in his baskets over the 
•spot where it had disappeared, and went away. When it was light, 

■ he retraced his steps, and saw that the salt which he had thrown 

• out in one heap on the ground had become quite re<l, and emitted 

■ a rancid and filthy stench himlly bearable, and that there were blood- 

• drops beside it on the ground. After this event the apparition 
•occurred no more***. Evidently then such tremendous spectres 
arc destroyed by salt, dissolved by it like snails; and salt may 
therefore be deemed by many in China a mighty means of defence 
against spectres. 
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CHAPTER XTV. 

additional PABTlCCUlRa. 

There have undoahtedly existed m China clusses of spectres 
occupying a large pltice in popular supefHtitxon, but the remem- 
bmijce of which hue passed away* There may also exist to this 
day many kinds haunting ouly certain parts of the realm, so that 
particulars about them eon only be gathered orally on the spot, and 
i^not be found in books. There may, in short, remain much to tell of 
spectres of which we knowaayetnolhing, not even the denominations, 
or nothing more than the names. This is the ease with the lai 
and the ch'eng-ch^eng, mentioned respecHvoIy on page 473 and 
page 574. Indednable spectres are frequently mentioned in books 
as invisible openers of doors and windows, as makers of mysterious 
noises, os throwers of tiles and various missiles, and as beings 
responsible for naughty tricks and mischief not unsigned to human 
agency. Such spectres have been Invente<l by imagination in infinite 
numbers at all times, keeping meii‘s minds in continual anxietv, 
until new generations created new kinds eclipsing the old* Alany, 
saved from oblivion by the pens of aatbors, to this day cause 
C>hinese blood to run cold, and their deeds being read, told, and 
retold, maintain or steadily develop superstitious spectrophoby. 

To these spectres belong the specimens of which the fallowi»g 
tales are relat^: 

^The Buddhist monk Fah-ch'^ang, of a convent at Lung-men, in 
■Honan, was a man trom Yuen-wu in the Ohing department. In 
the Pan lib [teriud (825 or 826) he ret urn ed from Lung-men 

■ to Yuen-wu. His family possessed there some acres of ground, 

■ where the corn stotid ripe, but still uncut. One evening he rode 

■ into the fields, when on a sudden his horse stood stock sbll and 
“refused to advancej he applied the whip, hut the animal did not 

■ move for all that, and stared eastward ns if it perceived uome- 

to 
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“ thing there. In the bright moonlight the monk then saw m that 
•direction, some hundred paces off. a being resembling a rotten 

• tree, which approached resolutely. He was seized by fright, im- 

• mediately turned his horse, and the animal galopped away from 

• the road for some dozens of paces, whence he watched the being 
•slowly approach, six or seven feet high, emitting a stench extremely 

• rancid and filthy, worse than a salt-fish shop. With a soft panting 

• noise it moved on in a westerly direction; Fah-ch'ang gave his 
•horse the whip and rode on behind, keeping at a distance of some 

• dozens of paces. 

• When they had thus gone about one mile, they came to the 

■ house of the villager Wang, into which the being slunk, hah- 
■ch*ang halted his horse and watched. After a while he hej^ some 
•one in the house exclaim: *the cow in the mill-house is dying, 
•come and see!*; and after a further interval he heard a cry: ‘the 

■ donkey in the out-house is sinking to the ground, quite helpless ; 

• then 'again he heard wails of fright, and seeing somebody rush 

• out of the house, asked what the matter wa.s. ‘The son of the 

• house-owner, about ten years old. is suddenly dying’, said this 

• man, and no sooner were these words from his lips than 
•Fah-ch^ang heard the lamentations again, with a series of 
•exclamations of terror; and this went on till after midnight, 
•when the sounds diminished, until at dawn they entirely died 
•away. Fah-ch*ang, frightened and astonished, immediately warned 
•the neighboure. Together they came up to Wang’s dwelling and 
-inspected it closely; the deepest silence reigned there and no 
•sound was heard; they opened the door, and found all the inmates, 

• more than ten in number, dead; even of the fowls and dogs not 

• one was alive” 
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— “Ill the Siien hwo period (1119—1126), a military officer 
•of Shensi became an inspector in a part of the province of 

• King-tung. More than a year after he had assumed office he 

• suddenly saw behind the partition a big, blue-faced spectre, whose 

• head, though its owner was squatting down, still reached as high 

• as a roof on pillars. The man of the sword, brave, bold, fearless, 
•took his bow and shot an arrow into its belly; the spectre 
•laughingly said: *got it!' and on a second shot it exclaimed: 

• *good shotT Twenty arrows thus successively were discharged, 
•sticking into its body like porcupine-quills, and then the spectre 

• lay dead and motionless ^ 

•At thb juncture, two small spectres carried the mother of the 

• inspector out of the room. Lest he might hurt or kill her, he 

• threw his bow and arrows aside, and, to deliver her, called his 
•sons, slaves and concubines to the rescue, but not one of them 
•gave an answer. Therefore he went back to look into the house, 
•and saw all the inmates dead, their bodies in a heap on the 
•ground, and in each body one of the arrows he had shot. Of 

• twenty persons, young and old, only he and his mother were left. 

• As soon 08 his fright and sorrow were somewhat abated, his under- 

• lings hurried to the prefect to report the news, and thb magbtrate 
•sent hb deputies to see what had happened; and they all 

• stood aghast, and could devise nothing better than to buy coffins 
•and put the bodies into these. The night passed away and he 
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■ was about to cam' the coffins away for burial, when he hap- 
“pened to opon a side-room to fetch sometlimg, and — saw 

■ there the whole family seated, not dead at all, but iis if in 
■a dreamy doK. He told them the whole incident, but they 

* understood nothing of it. Then he opened the coffins, and found 

* therein ordure-baskets, brooms, barrels, ladles, and the like, 
'They cjuickly removed to another place, left that dwelling 

* unoccupied'^ 

Indeed, the malignity and effrontery of demons are boundless, 
ao as even to impel them beyond the limits of decency with respect 
to the lair ■Dreams of intercourse with spectres'*’ are, in feet, 
mentioiied regularly in medical work* among the aymptoms of 
female diseosea, thus pointing to a great frequency and a generality 
of such visions, which, as all dreams of spirits, pass for actual 
apparitions. 

Authors liiscoursing with the usual Chinese subtlety on such 
female hallucination, generally ascribe it, like most forms of mental 
derangement, to a diffusion of the influences of the blood. The 
blood being identified with the shen, the diffusion of its inflnenees 
must needs cause the shen to loosen its hold on the body, the 
»isoem. and the other principal internal organs, and to leave them 
partly or entirely, thus affording ample opportuni^' to the sic to 
nestle in those organs in its stead. The patient indulges then in 
obstinate taciturnity or soliloquy; she has hysterical laughing an 
wailing fits with alternate acceleration and ubuteroent of her pnlaes 
— altogether symptoms of sui or demonry. 
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Another syniptom of such hysterical derangenient is fear of men. 
It ^Gtirnizes espcoiallj widows end nuns^ and no doubt uIbo affects 
old maids, but these are rather rarities in the Empire. In many cases 
the matter results in *demoniuciil pregnancy'" ', a real bugbear of 
superstitious petticoats. A gynecologist of the thirteenth century 
of our era wrote: ‘If a lady^s viscera and chief vitals arc in hor- 
“ muny niutuuMy, the infinenm of her blood are abundant and 
compact, and her vital spirits ore so solid and llonrishing that 

* neither the sic of winds, nor evil spirits can hurt her. But if the 

* mfluenoea of her blood are void and impaired, lier vital Bpirita 

* will sviffar of debditj and weakness, and spectres of whatever kind 

* wiil occupy her person. If they enter her viscera, the woman seems 
''to be in the kmily way, which [is a]condition called demooiacal 
“ pregnancy"' 

Not all authorB, however, are so ’convinced of demon ish fecun¬ 
dation in cases of apparent pregnancy. In an anthoritative work of 
the sixteenth centuiy wo read the following lines: 

“The question is put Bomednies whEit demoniacal pregnancy is. 
*'The answer is ris follows 3 Things thought of in the daytime 
‘ become visions in the night, and so it is a rule that, if men and 
” women be of lewd dispOBitioii, idle, and unoccupied, the fire in 
‘ their liver and their kidneys flames up at any moment, with the 
" result that, if they are timorous, they dream fi^ucntly of inter- 
^ course with sjiectres. So demoniac^d pregnancy la unreal preg- 
‘ nancy, by no means a pregnancy produced by actual fecundation 
“by spectres. An ancient recipe says: V\here lewd thoughts are 

* boundless, wishes (for children) remain unfulfilled. It is white fluid 
‘of lewdness and white foul liquid which, flowing in the ntenus, 
‘curdle therein and make such pregnancy; it is the blood of the 

* wmmun herself and her semen which cunlle and form a lump 
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“ that puffs up her brtaal and her abdomen» and filling these, 

“ makes her look as if she were in the familj way. 

‘But if it prtJTcs to be no unreal pregnanej, what then have 

* we to think of it? Well, in HwaJj Poh-jen^s work, entitled The 

* Efficiiicy of Medicines, 1 have found the falLnwing lines; In the 
“temple of BeneFolence and Filial Respect the only daughter of 
“the Invoker attached tn the building, nnined Yung T*jen-ch*ing, 

* strolled through the sido-gallerj in the dim shadows of evening, 
“and sdw a spirit in yellow dress. She experienced an ugitatlon of 
“feeling, and that same night she dreaniEd that sho had sexual 

* commerce with that spirits Her abdoDoen distended, and she hud 
** ull the symptoms of being in the fumily way, wlieu Poh-jen was 
“asked to treat her* He examined her, and said; 'tbla is u case of 
“denioniucal pregnancy*, and her mother having related to him all 
“about the cause of it, he cured her hy cuu^iing her to evacuate 

by means of blood-breuking nod abortive drugs more than two 
“ pints of tadpoIt? 3 , porwiggles, and liah-eyes. Had she not hud any 
“real sexuul commerce with that spirit? Such commerce may have 
“ taken place indeed, but there arc no reasons to admit that it 
“actually did, for how would it he possible fur an image made 
“of wood and clay to indulge in coition with u human person, 
“and to possess semen which may produce fecundation? Ah, no 
“ghost seduced by a woman WpUs in question here, but a woman 
“■ bewildered by a ghost. My opinion is,, thut that girl, advanced in 
“years tuid yet without a mate, was one of those of whom we 
“ might say; where lewd thoughts have no bounds, wishes (for 
■ children) remain unfulfilled* Scholars imbued wdth correct principlesj, 
“ beware of believing in the errors of such heterodox stories 1 ^ 
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Thus Yu Poh, who wrote those lines, seems to ascribe demoniacal 
pregnancy to an abnormal stagnation of menstruation. Medical authors 
may often subscribe to this opinion, yet we regularly find in their 
long lists of recipes against the evil certain mysterious * spectre* 
beheading medicine** ^ — a strong evidence that leochcraft in Cliina 
is still very far from having disentangled itself from the old and 
common belief that demons cause such pr^^ancies, and that means 
to expel them or to scare them away from women they have 
fecundated, may prove efficacious. 

Thus far for the wisdom displayed on the subject by China*s 
medical men. Naturally the unlearned show still less readiness to 
disbelieve the reality of clandestine intercourse of spectres with 
men. That animal-demons and plant-devils often commit such sins, 
wc have seen from many instances in our chapters on those beings; 
we have also seen (pp. 6U3 and 605) that women copulating with 
animal-demons have produced children. Many stories relating to 
such commerce are abroad, and traceable in books. Thus we read, 
that “one 'Fan Sheng of the Han dynasty was forty years old, 
“and always nervous, having no wife. Engaged in reading the 

* SAi king, he sat up till past midnight, when a girl of fifteen 
“or sixteen, with a countenance so attractive and clothes so 
“ nice, that the world had never seen her match, approached, 

* and spoke with him as if they were a married couple. ' 1 am 
“not like others*, she said; *you must not let any light shine on 

* me until after three years*. They became husband and wife, and 
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*she holt him a child, but when two yeois had pas^ied away, the 

* goodnmn could not repreaa hia cunositj any lotigei*. The night 

* came, and waiting till she was asleep, he stole to her with a light, 
“and saw that everything above her waist was fleah like a human 

being, hut that her lower pwrta were mere dry bones. At thia 
“moment the woman awoke from her sleep, ‘You had no regard 

* for me', she said; *1 had descended into life; why, instead, oi 

* suppressing your impatience for one year more, did you throw 
‘ light upon me Sheng apologized with a fiood of tears, which 

* he could not restrain, while she went on to say; ^We have lived 
“ together so long with the sinctest observance of duty, hut now 

* we must separate for ever. Our baby occupies my mind; were 
“you to become poor, it would not be able to live; come with 
“ me for some moments, t liave something for you*- And he 
“ accompanied her into a decoraTeil hall, with rooniB and npartmonts 

* the furniture of which was not that of this life. Here she handed 
“ to him a gown stitched with pearls, with the wordaj *il may 

* serve you for your sustenance*; then tearing a lupel from hk robe, 
‘she left him alone, and vanished, 

■ Afterwards Sheng took the gown to the bazaar, where one of the 
“ family of the prince of Tsmyang bought it from him for ton 

* riiilli on coins. The prince recognized it; *this k raj daughters 
*gown', he said, ‘how could it be found in the bazaar? to be sure, 

* that man has oihumed her body \ And he arrested and tortured 
“Sheng, who told him the whole truth; still the Prince difibetieved 

* him. He went to the grave, and found it in its former good con- 

* dilion; he opened it, and saw a lapel of a robe und,er the coffin lid; 
*hfl called the child, and saw that it bore a close resemblaufe 
“ to his daughter. Now he believed everything. He called Tan Sheng, 
“gave him back the gown, and adopted him as hk son-in-law, 

* bestowing upon the child the title of Intendant of bis Gate 
“ and iJoors” 
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After all, we earmot help feeling astonished at having found 
nothing in Chinese books which points to an ascription of mondtrons 
births to impregnation of the mothers bj spectres* It seems however 
a fact, that monsters are called tipectresi we hnve seen an instance 
hereof on page 520. It is recounted in the Tsz^ puh that 

“Ching Joh-shi, a lowest rank literary graduate in Shao-hing, was 
“ presented by Lie wife, a woman of the Wet family, with a 
'yaksha, blue over its whole body, with a wide mouth gaping 
■ upward; its eyes were round, its nose contmoted, its mouth 

* poiuted, and its hair red; moreover it had cock-spurs and horse- 
“ hoofs. On falling out of the vagina it hit the midwife in her 

* finger* The graduate was so nffrighted that he seized a knife 
‘to kill it, and the yaks ha made gestures to defend iteelf for 
"some time before it expired. Its blood was quite bine. The 
"mother died with fright^*'. 

Spectre^s do not visit men ejclnsively to satisfy their sexual lust, 
but also because of their appetite for food. IndEed, no spirits, 
including the ghosts of the dead, can suiwi&t without eating and 
drinking, or without clothing and money; they therefore are always 
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abroad in scafch of food and dfinlc, generaUy hungry and thirsty, 
or oven in a state of semi-starvatioD. Wo might oipcct to find, 
tliom simply represented os satiating themselves Inrtivelj and qnietly 
with the food of men, even vrithont the latter perceiving it, amce 
ghosts merely consume invisible ethereal parts of food; yet the 
common opinion is, that they do not touch any eatables or dainties* 
unless formally set aside for them by way of sacrifice. 

Man in his own interest and safety frequently presents them 
with such ofierings. He knows well that ho can never do this often 
enough, spectres being unlimited in nuniljcrj however liberally he 
spends in their behalf the good things he has, there always remain 
not a few pervoae enough to spy out opportiimlies to harm him 
for no other purpose than to extort such gifts. Needless to say, 
fluch spectrea are the miscreanta iimong their chisa, transgrcfisora of 
the great law that they are not entitled to harry mankind unle^ 
Heaven has affixed its consent or approval (see [jt%gc 432). Hence, 
should they push this evil work too for and display too much 
impudence, they run the great risk that man, in his anxiety and 
despair, should hurry to the temple of the God of Widls and Moats, 
charged hy Heaven with ruling the spectral world in that depjirb 
meat or district, and that this god should have them c^mght, 
itrrnigncd before hta tribunal, flogged, or otherwiso tortured, and 
even executed. Many talcs describe this divine jurisprudence, and 
food-extorting spectres themselves have likewise been a fiiequent 
topic for fithiiliats. The following itde is drawn from a hook of the 
fifth cental^; 

* A ghost of a recently deceased man, lean and wcnik. happened 

* to see that of n friend who hiid dietl twenty years ago, and 
“which wiLs fat and strong. *\Vhat is the mutter with youF the 
^ latter a 3 ki^d, after mutual oomplimenta. '1 am so hungry that 
“ I can hardly bear itj if you knovr any help for it, it ia your 
“duty to tell me’. The friendly ghost then said; *this La very 
‘‘easy: haunt meui they will get afraid and give you to eat'. The 

* spectre went, and found a house. Thcfc was there u white dog^ 

* he took iv up and made it move through the an, and the family 
saw this with great fright, anrl exclaimed that such a miracle had 

“ never occurred. The orticle decLired: 'A strange spectre begs ior 

* food: kill the dog, sacrifice it to the spectre in the cmirtyard, 
“ together with some sweet fruits, spirits and rice, and nutUing else will 

* happen^. The faTudy followed the advice of the diviner, and the 

* spectre really got great quantities ot fcord to eat. Since that lime 
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•it regularly haunted the people, as the other spectre had advised 

• it to do” *, 

To give now some tales of modem date: 

•Yin Yueh-heng, living in Uang-cheu outside the north-east gate, 

• returned home from the Sand-river rapid with half a pound of 

• water-chestnuts in his bosom. The road took him past the lake 

• of the Alms-bowl through a sparsely populated, uncultivated place 

• with graveyards free to the public, conUiining numerous tumuli. 

• Here he felt that the contents of his bosom lost their weight 
“and the parcel got loose; he felt for his chestnuts, and found 

• they were gone. He returned to seek them, and found them in 

• the cemetery, peeled and broken to pieces, on the top of a grave. 
■ He picked them up, put them in his bosom, and harried home. 

•However ere he had eaten them to the last he became Ul, 

• and loudly exclaimed: * We had not tasted any watcr-chestnuts 

• for a long time and wanted yours to satisfy our constant desire 
•for them, but you took them all away again; why were vou 
*80 stingy? there we are in your own house; we shall not 

• leave it until we have eaten our full*. The family was greatly 

• affrighted, and immediately set out food, to redeem the guilt of 

• their headman •. 

Vim mtntj tuh, quoLod in K K, ch 32t. 
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•It is a custom among the people in Hang-cheu, whenever they 
•see spectres out, for one person to walk ahead of them out of 

• the gate, while another comes behind and shuts the gate. This 

• fiimily too followed this rule, but closed the door too hastily, and 
•at this moment Yin Yueh-heng loudly cried: ‘When you have 
•guests, you must treat them with respect; now you shut the 

• door so hurriedly before we have got outside, that my leg is 
•pinched* ‘m it; 1 cannot stand the pain; if you do not prepare 

• another great meal and invite me to it, 1 will never leave your 
•house'. So the family had to exorcise them again by means 
•of prayers and sacrihccs, on which Yin somewhat recovered. Then 

• sometimes he was better, while at other times his disease recur- 

• red, but he did not escape them, and finally died of the con- 

• sequences’* \ 

— “A thief of the Ts"ih tribe did his business with the greatest 

• refinement, but had in the end stolen so often that he feared he 
“ had everybody on his track; therefore he settled in a tumble- 

• down house, beside a burial ground free to the public. Here 

• quite a n um ber of spectres haunted him in a dream. If you 
■ properly sacrifice to us*, they said, ‘we shall make you rich ; and 

• Ts'ih promised in that dream that he would do so. But on waking 

• ho considered that it was nonsense to keep that promise, and 

•did nothing. ^ 

•Then again the spectres appeared before him in a dream. ‘You 

• must sacrifice to us in three days’, they said, ‘or we shall snatch 

• awav from you in broad daylight what you have stolen at night. 

• Ts^ could not help giving in, but again on waking he sacrificed 
- nothing. But then after three days he became severely ill. Ue 
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• told his wife to see after his things, whether the spectres did 
“ what they had threatened to do, and lo, with the sun in the 

• zenith those things suddenly moved from their place, as if truns- 

• ported by mysterious hands. TsHh would rise from his sickbed 
•and catch them, but his hands and feet were as if fettered, and 

• not until the things wore all gone did his bonds relax, and he 
“ recovered from his illness. His mind was now cleared up entirely, 
•and smilingly he said: H have burned sorrow-incense (?) to stupify 

• others, but now it is 1 whom spectres stupify; these here are the 

• broad daylight spectres which people talk of*. From that moment 

• he altered his conduct, and b^:ame an honest mao" 

A good trick of a spectre to obtain worship and sacrificial food 
is related in the following tale: “An officer of the Imperial Guards, 

• fond of racing and shooting, while pursuing a hare at the eastern gate 

• of the city pushed an old man, who was stooping down to draw 

• water, into the well by his horse, which he could not stop in its 

• rapid course. In great consternation he rode home, in all haste. 
“That night he saw the old man push open the gate and enter. 
•‘You did not kill me intentionally*, he said with a curse, 
•‘but if you had called people to the resale when you saw me 
•loll into the well, my life might have been saved; why did it 
“ occur to you to hurry away to your house!’ The officer had nothing 

• to say; so the old man set to smashing his Chinaware, destroying 

• his doors, and doing other bad work incessantly. The whole family 
“ prayed to him on their knees and set out oiferings, and even 

• oelebnited sacrificial masses, but the spectre said: * All those things 
•are of no use; if you want to keep me quiet, you should carve 
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■a soul-tabiet of wood for me, write my name and surname upon 
■ it, and sacrifice every day pigs* feet to me; treat me aa if 1 were 
•an ancestor of yours, and 1 shall forgive you*. They did so, and 
•the result was that the spectral work ceased. 

•From that time, whenever he had to pass by the eastern 

• gate of the city, he took a circuitous road, in order to avoid 

• that well. Once passing by it while in the cortege of the 
•emperor, he would have absconded in the former wise, but for 
•his general, who said: *If the emperor asks where you arc, 
•what shall wc say? besides, what have you to fear of spectres 

• under the blue heaven in broad daylight, in the presence of a 
•thousand cars and a myriad of horsemen?* And the officer could 

• not help passing by the well. There he saw the old man in the 

• same shape standing beside it, who rushed forward, grasped his 

• coat, and said with a curse; * Aha, Uwlay I find you here; some 

• years ago you ran against me with your horse, and did not help 
•me; how could you find that in your heart!* Ue reviled him, 

• and even beat him, and the officer, in fear and agitation, moaningly 
•supplicated, saving: 'How shall 1 excuse myself? but you have 

• accepted sacrifices in my house for years, and in your own person 

• promisc<l to pardon me; why do you now use such diftcrent 
•language?* These words increased the fury of the old man; *I was 
•not yet dead', said he, 'why then did you sacrifice to me? I was 

• pushed into the well by your horse, but a passer-by heanng 

• my cries for help imme<iiately hauled me up; how then can you 

• take rao for a ghost?’ Now in the utmost fright, the officer took 

• the old man to his house, and there they saw that the inscription 

• on the soul-tablet was not his name. The old man tucked up his 
•sleeves; ejaculating a curse, he flung the tablet down and scat- 

• tered the sacrificial articles on the ground; and while the whole 

• family stood aghast, quite at a loss what to think of it, a loud 

• laughter was heard in mid air, and passed out of the house** *. 
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— ‘Su Tan-lao in Hang-cbeu was a glib-tongaed fellow, a mocker, 

• generally hated. On New year's day thc^ painted the spirit of plague 

• on u piece of paper and affixed this to his door. Opening the door 

• at sunrise, he saw the picture, and with loud laughter took it into 

• his house; he invited it to take a seat, drank some spirits in 

• oompjiny with it, and burned it. In that yejir there was a violent 

• outbreak of plague. The sick among his neighbours on all sides 

• rivalled one another in sacrificing to the spirit of the plague, and 
*8ome among them, made ill (possessed) by it, spoke in the voice 
“of the demon: 'On New year’s day 1 have received worship from 
•Su Tan-lao, and to my shame I have found no opportunity yet 
“of requiting him; those who wish to avert me must invite him 

• to keep company with me, and then 1 shall depart*. Now those 

• who sacrificed to the spectre of the plague vied with each other 
“ in inviting Su, who was thus every day busily eating and drinking 
•as much as he could. Not one in his family, which consisted of 

• more than ten persons of various ages, caught the plague’**. Thus 
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spectres wtort food not only for tbemseivesfl, but also for their Mends 
among men. 

The tricks used by spectres to obtain focwl than vary in chn- 
recter and in the amount of shrewdness which they diapliiyj yet 
other tales state, that it is not unusual for spectres to tall by 
the mouths ol patients whom they poss^, what sort of food they 
desire, what kind and what quantity of mock moneyj and in what 
place they wish these things handed over to them. These demands 
having been fulMcd by the family^ the sufferer either recovers^ or he 
utters new demands, his deimuns talk, incomprehensible to common 
ears, being interpreted by ciperts of either sei. Not seldom the 
spectre dechues itself to be a sotd from some neglected gmve in tho 
neighbourhood, where then the family set down the offerings. Truth 
requires us to say, that spectres do not always prove ungrateful 
for the food which they extort. We have even read of some who, 
out of mere gratitude, rendered womeu pregnant of sons by placing 
into their wombs souls purchased somewhere with the paper mouey 
which those women had burned for them. 

In our systematization of the world of spectres we might have 
introduced an importivut special article on mischievous ghosts 
of the dead. But we Jiave already treated of these spectres in 
various chaptera, as ghosts of the drowned [pp* 535 lyyOi 
victims of tigers (pp. 554 and of self-murderers (ch. IX), as 
living corpses and vampires (cb, X), as ghosts ap^waring at death 
(oh. XI1), as uvengers of wrong done to them while alive or after 
death (F^irt I, ch. XVI), or as devils of drought (Book I, pp. SJ IS agy.). 
As the dead contribute so Uirge a oontingent to the 3 pectriB*legions, 
it is natural that jn China graves and cemeteries in particular are 
places where apparitions occur, and which on this account are 
itangerous for the living, especially when the sun has act. A tale 
may show what awful things may befall men there: 

“Tn the district of Yen-slii in Honan, a woman of the tribe Sih, 
“ wife of the villager Chang Yuen, returned home from a visit to 
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her mothtir. Her ]iusbiiDd*s hiulher CHuie tu meet her on the 
* road. The road led them past an old grave with a shadowy tree. 

Here the woman desired to relieve herself; she gave her brother- 
■ in-law her donkey to hold, hung her red linen petticoat on the tree, 
“and returned to this garment when she hud finished, bat it was 
“gone. Then at home she passed the night in !ied with her 
“husband. The morning came and they did not rise; the Iknnly 
“ tapped at the door and entered, and though the windows were 
“ in their proper state, the bodies of man and iiit'e were there, but 
■without their heads. 

The magistrate, infarmed of the case, found it impoSvSiblo 
to give a verdict. He arrested the brother of the husband and 
esamined him, and as this man related the loss of the petti- 
" coat on the day before, the mantlarin repaired to the grave. He 
discovered a cave beside it, with a smooth path showing that 
some being was wont to ^ in and out, and ou carefut inspection 
ho 811 w a red lineQ pettitJoat outside the tmive, the same which 
had helonged to that sister-in-law. On digging up the grave, they 
found the two heads in it, but no cofiQn, the cava being very 
• narrow, not larger than an arm. The mandarin could not pt^ibly 
“ pass any sentence” ^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 


taK WaltfiD OF SFBmiBlH A COPY OF THAT OF MKN. 

The chiiptcrs which we hiive dcvotetl to spectres and gbosU, and 
to the w«yi in which they work upon the ^te uf mun, have brought 
out on many a page the fact that they lesad an eiiateiice remark¬ 
ably analogous to that of man. They appear and haunt in shapes 
almost, or quite, aa material oa his. They apeak as man, cherish 
human affections aud grudges, have human appetites and lasts* unci 
indulge in sexual intercourse as well with tuen aa among them¬ 
selves. They fight Ukc men* using weapons j they combine into 
gangs and troops, even forming well equipped armies, and may 
be fought and warded off with human spciire, swords and arrows, 
Thev use nmnej, live on liuuuiu food and drink, and dress as men 
do; in short, man in China has modelled his spectres in almost 
every respect after his own likeness and image. 

Is it surprising then that popular imagination ascribes to spectra 
also u social life hardly different from the human? As early as the 
sixth century before our era, iia the lines show which we have 
extractent from the Tso ch^tocn on t>age 411, the power and influence 
of a spectre were deemed, just as in China's human ^iety, to be 
proportional to the numbera and might of the ekn to which it 
had belonged on this emdb and of which it remained a member 
after death; which also points to belief in the eontinuity of famtly- 
llfe nnd clan*lifc beyond the present. The homes of those clans were 
situated in apeciaj * regions of kwei*. spectres or ghosts''^ the rcai 
sites of which were, of course, never determined. In the kinff 
we read, that a Line of a kwa called aigniffes: “Kao Tsitng 

attacking the spectre-regions, and defeating them in threu years"', 
and that the kwa named ^ ^ has a line suggesting the idea of 
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‘ a movement to attack a spectre-negion, producmg I>enefidal effects 
on the Great Realm io three ycara"' \ These possagea refer profes* 
sedlv to ail old tradition accordiiig to which Kao Tsung or Wa Ting, 
a monarch believed to have reigned in the fourteenth centviry 
(see Book I, p. 480), led bin troop ^inst some remote barbarian 
countiy. This tradition is preserved in the Annals of the Bamboo 
Book, to these words: Mn the 32nd year of bis reign he attacked 
“ the spcctic^regions and camped in King, and in the Sdth year 
‘ the POj'id armies conquered those countries'^'. It Is wortJi observinn- 
in this connection, that to this day the Chinese show remarkable 
fondness for styling foreigners kwei. In the SM i% too mention 
is made of regions of kwei in an ode which makes king Wen, 
the founder ot the Cheu dynasty, say of the dethroned last sovereign 
of the house of Sbangj “ Indignation is rife to the Middle Kjn^ 
dom, which eitenda even over the spectre-regtnns” A spectre^ 
^Im *, inhabitai by one-eyed beings with human faces, is mentioned 
in the S/ian-Aoi which places it among the aortliem countries 
between the seas, ita notices on which form the twefftb chapter, 
the North being indeed the region of the Yin or coid and flark- 
ness with which spectres are aarimilnted, 

Mii Twan-lin devoted some lines to a realm of that name, which 
he described among the oouutriea in the extreme nortli, Mt lies 

• silty days' travelling from the kingdom of Kko-ma. Its inhabitants 

* roam about to the night, but hide themselves during the day, 
■They dress in dirty pieces (?) ofdeardito. Thdr eyes, noses and ears 

are like I hose of the people ia the iMiddle Kingdom, but they 
^bave their mouths on the top of their heads, ^rhey eat from 
earthenware dishes. Ibere is no rice in their country^, and they 
■ live upon deerskin and horses of the country (or earth-horses?). 
■Thirty days travelling from the south of that realm takes one 
■to that of the Tuh-kueh”^. 
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Ln those mysterious countries, never obliterated from people's 
fiuicy and memory, spectres and ghosts carried on regular trading 
business, even havdng tor the purpose special markets or bazaars. 
This idea may have easily arisen from the existence of markets 
among tribes of mountaineers whom Chinese fancy converted into 
spectres. The official Histories of the Tang d^masty inform us, that 
•there are, at the Western Sea, markets where traders, without 
•seeing each other, put, down beside the merchandise the price 
•which they offer; those places are called spcctro-markets" *. And 
a work of later date says; •On the sca^coosts spcctre-roarkcts 
•are kept, where |>eople congregate at midnight, to separate at 
“cock-crow; men often obtain thence curious articles***. It may Ikj 
observed that rolling thunder in distant, dark clouds is to the 
present day often called a demon-market. 

It is from that r^ion that, under the cover of night, hosts ol 
devils swarm out regularly through imaginary gates, dubbed spectre- 
gates *. Thus we read, • in the daytime those gates are not open, but 

• at sunset human voices sound there, and a colour as of blue fire 

• then beams forth from them'* •. Mention is made of a spectre-gate 
in the south, in a spot forming at one time the farthest confine 
of the empire in that direction: “Thirty miles in a southerly direction 
“ from the district city of Poh-liu (in the south-eastern jjart oi 

• Kwangsi) two rocks stand opposite one another at a distance of thirty 
“ pjices. The |>eople call them the spectre-gate pass. The way of tlie 
“general Ma Yuen of the Hun dynasty, the Queller of the Waves, 
“ on his expedition against the .M a n of Lin-yih, liy through it; 

• he erected there a stone tablet (comraeraomtive of this event). 
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• of which the (pedestid in the shape of a) stone tortoise still eiists. 

• In times gone by. travellcre to Kinochi (Cochin-China) all used to 
pass through this gate. Southward from it malaria is so prevalent 

• that those who depart hence seldom return alive. It is a common 
^ saying that nine men out of ten never return through the spectre- 

• gate pass ” 

It seems that this pass owed its lugubrions name merely to a 
play on words or to a mistake, it being not, in fact, called gate 
of the kwei or spectres, but gate of the kwei ^4, or Cassia 
tree. And these old names have been superseded a long time ago 
by one of good omen. ‘According to the Yu^fi ki Bhing, the pass 
of the kwei-tree g)ite was in the beginning incorrectly called 
‘that of the spectre-gate. In the Erst year of the Hung wu 
■ period of the Ming dynasty (1368) its name was changed into 
•kwei-tree pass, which was replaced again in the Suen tch 
•period (1420—1436) by that of pass of the gate of Ileaven’**. 

In the remote spectre-countries, according to an old tradition, 
the inhabitants were engendered by a mysterious being, called 
Kwei mu *, the Mother of Spectres. ‘In the South sea regions a 

• mother of spectres lives in the Lesser Yu mountains. She gives 

• birth to all the kwei that live in heaven and on earth. At every 

• litter she brings forth ten, which, born in the morning, she 
•devours in the evening. She is the shen who, under the name 

• of Spectre-lady, exists in Ts‘ajjg-wu (i. <?. the region about the 
•spectre-gate pass). She has a tiger’s head, feet like a dragon. 


^ ^ ^ ^ Hook* of Uio Tan^ Dyoaxty, ch. 41, I. 70, 
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*eyes of a python snake, and eyebroi^g of a kiao dmgoiL In Wu 
“and Yneh (Kiaugsu, Cliehkiflng and Fuhldon) Let imago of ohiy 
* or wood ia placed in the temples erected aa a security agaiuat 
“tempests; it has a drftgon*s head, a cow^s ears, and conuected 
eye-brows, placed over one single eye*' 

This mother of spectres seems, however, to be an exotic invention, 
imported at an early date, and playing a part in China's Buddhist 
religion. We shall therefore have to pay attention her in some 
later volume. 

Apart from those and some other legends, spectrertalea in general 
prove decisively that the demon-world in China has been thought 
' at all times to exist in conjunction with that of men. It has its 
kwei Wang' or “gpectre-kinga'*, and in Fubkien it is u general 
custom amoug the people in accosting spectres, to cajolingly style 
them Mi ong^ which is J;ho local form of k wei w a n g. In particular, 
however, spectres and ghosts arc, somewhat later than the beginning 
of our cm, placed by ppular imagination under the away of a divinity 
residing in Shantung, in the T'ai-shan * or Great Mounlain, also 
styled Tung-yoh * or Eastern Mountain. He excreifics justice especi* 
ally over the ghosts of the dead, arrtugning them for the purpose 
before his tribunal, and tarturiug and punishing them, his court 
being in consequence actually a helL Or they may be haled before 
his coadjutors, the Ch^ng^hwang shen' or Gods of Walls and 
Moats. These divinities officiate in the walled towns of the empire, 
on a par with the mandanns who serve the Son of Heaven therei* 
Each such town possesses a temple where the god is deemed to 
hold court and to wield the sceptre over the spLnta within the 
same jurisdiction where the highest local officer residing in the 
town exercises terrestrial sway* The God of the Eastern Mountain 
likewise hss a temple in most cities* These buildings are resorts 
for all who desire protection ogEjast evil spirits, and the gods 
residing therein accordingly are local patron-divinities with a para- 
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mount place in China's religious life. VVe are not concerned with 
them as yet; it is sufficient to state here that a number of spectres 
are thought to be devils in their service, sent out to arrest souls 
and hole them before their tribunals for examination, cruel torture, 
and bloody punishment (cf. 776). 

The comparison of the Chinese world of spectres with that of men 
may be drawn out still farther. We know already (see page 476) 
that spectres possess armies which occasionally attack man, in order 
to destroy his welfare; but apart from this, their society has its regular 
internal strifes, wars and battles. We read on this head, that “seventy 
“miles northward from Ping-cheu, an old grave was besieged every 
•evening in the first year of the Ching kwan period (A.D. 627) 
*by more than ten thousand 8t>ectral soldiers with banners and 
“standards, fresh and clean. Then that grave poured forth instantly 

• several thousand ghostly infantiy and cavdry, joining with the 
“ besiegers in a hot battle beside the grave, and not until it was 
“night did the two parties withdraw'. This had gone on for about 
‘a month, when one evening there appeared yet another army 

• from the north, upward of ten thousand spectres strong. They 
“ had just arrayed their ranks a few miles from the grave, when 
“ a farmer saw them, and took to his heels in consternation. A com- 
“ mandcr of the spectres ordered some ten of his men to catch him, and 
“on his being brought before him, addressed him in these terms: 
“‘Have no fear; 1 am a shon of the (^bi desert, robbed by an 
“ subordinate commander of my favourite concubine, with whom he 
“ has eloped into this grave, and the lord Chang, whose burial place 

• this is, employs soldiery to fight us" ^ 

Thus spirits also have consorts of their own kind; which, in 
fact, the reader knows from many of our tides. It is in truth an 
established tenet, brought into prominence by our chapter on 
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Suttecum (Book I, p. 735), that the ties uniting husbands and 
wives in this world are not broken by death. Now as marriage 
in China under whatever form purports the proiluction of ofispring, 
we cannot but infer that ghosts and spectres also procreate their 
race, and that their society is not recruited solely from that of 
dying men. 

And where sexual life exists, jealousy is rife; hence, naturally, 
spectres in China are nut exempt from this hateful passion. 
‘Outside the south gate of Ku-yung*’, thus runs a tale, ‘there are 
‘ the graves of nine husbands. Current tradition asserts, that once 
‘ upon a time there lived a most handsome wife, whose husband 
“died when she had by him not more than one baby boy. Her 

• iamily estate was very large; therefore she took to herself another 

• husband, but this one too died after having begotten one son 
•by her; he was buried beside the first one. Now she took a 

• third goodrnan, who died in the same circumstances, and in this 

• way things went on, till she hud hud nine husbands, and 

• possessed nine sons. The nine graves lay in a circle, and when 
‘slie died, she was buried in the midst. Then at every sunset 

• there rose a cold wind on the spot, and in the night crying, 

• whistling and quarrelling voices were heard, as if those husbands 
‘ were jealously snatching the wife out of each other’s hands. In 
‘ the end wayfarers no longer ventured by the spot, and the neigh* 

• bouring villagers became so uneasy about the matter, that they 

• lodged a complaint with the prefect Chao Tien-tsioh. This grandee 
■ went with them to the graves. He there held a judicial session, and 

• ordered his underlings to deal thirty heavy blows with their long 

• sticks on the top of etich grave; and since that time the deepest 
•silence has reigned on the spot”*. 
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Apart from the graves which the living provide for the dead, 
spirits have burial places of their own making. “In Ch'cn-cheu”, 
u work of the Tang dynasty asserts, ‘forty miles west of the prin- 
“cipal city of the Su-p‘u district (in Hunan), a mountain lies, 

• where spectres buiy their dead. Hwang Min's description of Yueii- 
‘cheu says: *There, on the central cliff, coffins stand, which, seen 
"from the distance, seem to be more than ten chang in size. 
‘ It is called the graveyard of the spectres. Old people say, that 
‘ when the spectres were making those coffins, for seven days and 
•nights nothing was heard but the clicking of axes and chisels; 

• tools, knives and axes disappeared from the houses in a mysterious 

• way, and were all restor^ to the owners on the seventh day 

• when the spectres were ready, those tools then aH having a greasy 

• appearance and a smell of rancid flesh. The coffins stood by that 

• time in the same position they have at present, athwart on the 

• brink of the cliff" ^ 

Ideas alx)ut spectre-regions being firmly fixed in the minds of 
the Chinese, tales about men who have visited them have, of 
course, been made in considerable numbers. As an instance the 
following one may be translated here: ‘When the Chu family or 

• Liang dynasty reigned, a trader of Ts'ing-cheu (in Shantung) was 

• out at sea, and blown by a gale to a place where he saw in the 
•dbtance land with a walled city. The sea-captain said: ‘Never 

• has anylxKly been blown hither by the wind ; I have heard tliat 

• the realm of spectres must be here; could it be this?' The ship soon 
reached the shore; they landed, and went to the city. The houses 

• and fields they passed did not differ fmm those m the Middle King- 

• doin. They saluted all whom they saw, but nobody saw them. 

• At the city-gate there was a watch;‘ they bowed, but the watchmen 

• did not return their courtesy. They entered the city, and found 
houses, men and animals in great numbers. Then they came to the 

• palace, where a great feast was just being given by the king to the 
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* ministers, ami several dozen boon-companions attended on him. 

* Ceremonial clothes, caps, implements, and decorations in silk and 

* bamboo were almost in every respect of the same kind as those 

* used in China. 

“The foreigners went up the steps into the palace-hall, and 
“ as they crowded around the king’s seat, in order to look at him, 
“ he on a sudden became ill. HU attendants carried him home, 
“and hastily called a wu to examine him, who said: ‘People from 
“a yang country have come hither; yang intluenceshavethronge<i 
“into this place; this is it why the king has fallen ill; those men 
“ have come here accidentally and cause this 3|)ectral evil uninten- 
“ tionally ; we therefore can ask them to go away, by means of 

* food and drink, carts and horses’. Immediately they prepared 
“ spirits and eatables and set out seats in a side-room, and the 
“ ministers came with the w u to ofier those things to them and 

* pmy to them, and the foreigners ate and drank at the tables. 

* Suddenly slaves appeared with horses ; the foreigners mounted, 
“ and returned to the place whence they had come. At tlie seashore 
“ they went on board, and even to this last moment the j^ple of 
“ that realm did not see them. As there blew again a fair wind, 
“ they could sail home” 

Thus spectres treat men as men treat spectres ; men are dangerous 
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to spectres as spectres are to men, by llieir natural coutraiy influenise, 
and tliej are mutually exoreiBcd by tijeans of sacrificed. Anotber abode 
of spectres is sketched by tbo following tale, parapbrased and abridged 
by US; 

Tn Sze-ch'weii, in the district of Fung^tu^ on the Varigtsafi, men 
and spectres have intercourse. There is in Ihjit place a well, into 
which every year paper money is thrown in great quantities, and 
near which very much paper is burned as a tribute to the rulers 
of the nether world; tboBe who refuse to do so are punished 
with plagues and diseiisefi. At the beginning of the present dynasty, 
Liu JCaug" entered upon his functions as prefect of the district, 
and heard of those practices. He forbade them, and people who 
blamed him for so doing he caused to he arrested, hut they proved 
obstinate, and told him that there were spcctrea in the well, and 
that nobody yet had ventured himsolf to the bottom of it. This 
tempted the mandarin and another brave man, one Li Siento have 
themselves lowered into it with a rope to a depth of some fifty 
feet. First it was dark, but then they entered a spot as clear as 
daylight, whore they saw a city with walls, palaces nad houses, 
jusi as in the world of men, but where people walkixj in the air 
and had no shadows. Being a mandarin, he was received by every¬ 
body with great politeness, and conducted before one lord Pao *, 
alias Yam a, a man of about seventy, enriitoned in a splendid pakce, 
ivilh a crown on his head. A seat having been politely offered to 
the mandarin, he requested that the people should ho relieved of 
that aunual tai of paper on account of their jjoverty; on which 
Pao smilingly said that Taoist and Buddhist priests always deluded 
the people witli ghost-tales, causing them to lay out large sums 
on Sjicrificea and masses, so that mandarins should take measuresi 
to restrain tliem and their doings* 

.lust Ihen the Great Mara-suliduing Emperor" arrived, that is to 
say, Kwan-ti, the God of War; out of the air he ctimc, in a clomL 
of rod light* He asked our rnandoriu uboul various things relating 
to tho human world, and Li Sien wua so hold to ask him where 
his residence was. The god did not answer, but immediately took 
his leave and departed, evidently in wrath. Lord Piiu told Li Sien 
that this impudent question might cost him his life, and he probably 
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would be stnnabetl by thunder, but hia body might escape destruction 
by fin? if he died l)efore that disaster came; to this end he marked 
bis back with a great seal. Tlien both men liad themselves hauled 
up out of the well, and ere they b£id reached the south gate of 
the city, Li Sien caught cold and died. Soon after this a thunder* 
storm set fire to his coMn and burned it, as alao hia clothes, hut hia 
body remained undamaged because of the impressLan of the seal ^ 
Besides such fanciful spcjctre-realms, the Chinese, especially owing 
to Buddhist influence, have infernal regions inhabited by myriads 
of spectres. It is not, however, these infernal beings who visit them 
with evil and disease, nor are these the powers against whom man 
is for ever waging the war for his protection. They rdther are 
objects of his pious care, miserable victims of their own sins, to 
be charitably delivered horn their abodes of diatreaa by the lielp 
of religion. The methods invented and practised to this end, as also 
those places of woe, will be subjects for description in other parts 
of this work. 
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PART III. 

SORCERY. 


As is the case with all pagan peoples which exist or have 
existed on this earth, so also the race which lives on Chinese soil 
has probably at all times produced men and women who were 
popularly credited with a power, surpassing that of ordinaiy mortals, 
of influencing spirits, either for good or ill By means of such magic 
they might actually set in motion good and evil spirits, a fact which 
suggests of it^lf an express or tacit agreement with those beings, 
or the possession of a dominion over them, which imposes obedience' 
more or less implicit. To use the common Chinese expressions, 
they could •evoke or call kwei and shen”*, and then •emplov 
them"^ 

Such animistic magic then may be' divided into two distinct 
kinds. That which aims at producing human felicity, especially by 
working upon good spirits or g<^ by means of rites, invocations, 
and other practices, may be call^ religious magic, white magic; 
this constitutes the principal part of the functions of , priesthood, 
and will occupy us much in other parts of this work. The other* 
which employs spirits to do harm to men, is animistic sorcery, 
black magic, withcraft, and will be treated of in the following 
pages. 

Thw inferior sort of magic works, of course, in the dark. Since 
it keeps the ^ulous hearts of the whole nation in constant 
anxiety and fright, as does the whole host of evil spirits, general 
odium attaches to all who practise it, exposing them at any moment 
to public vengeance and to severe prosecution by magistmtes, who 
as a rule are not much less credulous than the mob. Nevertheless 
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sorcery b mentioned sufficiently often in writings to force on us 
the oonclusion that it has always thriven in China, not less luxu* 
riantly perhaps than in our own Enrupe in ancient and medueval 
times. And we have not found in books a single expression indi¬ 
cating dbbelief in its reality or in the reality of its effects. Cliina 
therefore appears before us as a living testimony to the fact, that 
where belief in evil spirits prevails, black art, which calls such beings 
into action, cannot foil to flourish. 

The secrecy with which black art envelops itself, renders the 
study of its details extremely difficult. Wizards and witches can 
hardly be expected to incriminiite themselves and rbk their safety 
and lives by betraying their secrets; illiterate men generally profess 
to know little of it, and probably they speak the truth; and literati 
have no more to tell than what they have read in some books 
which we may ourselves consult as well as they, lienee the reader 
of these pages must content himself with desultory information 
gleaned from Chinese books, besides some scanty hearsay evidence 
jotted down in our note-books while living in China for the pur¬ 
pose of studying the people. 

Sorcery in China is not a special profession. Since the belief 
in spectres b universal there and profound, and those beings 
ore within the reach of everybody, the world being crowded 
with them, every one may practise that art who possesses the 
will, and sufficient knowledge of the methods. But, as a matter 
of course, the extensive class of people who profess to exert 
influence upon the bte of men by means of tlie powers that work 
in the Universe and constitute its Tao or Order, that is, priests, 
soothsayers and diviners, geomancers, wu, in short, occult scien- 
tbts in the widest sense, are openly suspected above all others 
of occupjring themselves with sorcery; and ever since the Han 
dynasty books testify that they have been at all times objects of 
such suspicion. 

Sorcery b generally denominated in Chinese books yao tao, 
yao shuh or yao fah', or sie tao, sie shuh or sie fah*, 
all which terras equally mean ‘methods of demoniy**, whereas 
yao and sic denote (see p. 466) the baneful influences of spectres. 
Since, however, the word sie has a wider sense, embracing every¬ 
thing which b contrary to the Tao or Order of Nature, thus hete- 
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rodoxy (see p. 467). the words sie tao, sie shah and sie fah 
denote also heterodox ma^c, religious or other, performed without 
any intent to do harm to men, or even with benevolent purpose; 
also innocent juggling, and weird tricks of legerdemain or applica¬ 
tions of mysterious, unknown natural laws, have lieen included 
under those terms by ignorant, distrustful minds, and those who 
practised them have, no doubt, at all times often been punished 
even with death as corrupters of good manners, agents of disturb¬ 
ance and confusion, and enemies of morality and social order. We 
have then sharply to distinguish between heterodox magic anti 
sorcery, for, though sorcery is heterodox magic, heterodox magic 
is far from always being sorcery. No doubt various parts of the 
Chinese empire liave special vernacular terms to denote sorcery, 
which have not passed into the written language, and may have 
their origin in the night of time. Such is the word Hid, which 
we find in Amoy. Such expressions should not, of course, be con¬ 
founded with co-existing vernacular words denoting white magic. 

One term of frequent use, tlenoting animistic soreeiy, deserves 
special notice, because it seems to be the only one which is clnssiaU, 
viz. * way or method to make a false or wrong use 

of kwei and shen". It is borrowed from the Li li (ch. 18,1.38), 
from a passage which we may r^rd as the oldest Chinese 
written law against disturbance of public peace, and corruption 
of morals and customs by heterodox doctrines, magic or withcnift 
of any kind: “With death are punished those who, by splitting 
“language (criticism?) minish the power of the law. and by casting 

* doubt on what is authoritative tiy* to cause revolution, or by 
•employing aberrant Tao throw government into disorder. The 
“ penalty of death is also inflicteii on makers of heterodox (s i e) 

• music, official garments difierent from those prescriljcd, strange 
‘ ingenious contrivances, and strange implements, thus causing per- 
“ plexity to arise among the multitude. Those who are guilty of 
•unnatural conduct and |x;rsist therein; those who indulge in 
“ heterodox speech and therewith dispute; those who apply them- 

• selves to evil and become versed therein; those who follow what 
“ is wrong and become imbued therewith — they all shall, if they 
“cause perplexity to arise among the multitude, be put to death. 
“This shall be the punishment also for those who create doubts 
“ among tlie people 6y making a wrongfid ute of kwei and then, of 
“(lucky or unlucky) seasons or days, or of divination by means 

* of tortoise-shells or stalks. The e.\ecution of offenders of these 
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*four clashes may take place even without their being heard in 
“ theii own defence** h 

In the second century of our eni, Ching Khang-ch‘ing explicitly 
stated in his comraenlary on these lines, that among that ^^ahcrrant 
Tao’* he reckoned wn ku, the worst and principal form of black 
magic prevailing in hia time, of which the reader will hear in 
Chapter lb We readily admit that the term ^ iillowa 

of other transbitiona than ^'wrongful use of kwel and shen'\ 
which we propose" *. Nevertheless it must as readily be agreed, 
that, considering the fact that later authors have attached the 
signiticalion of animistic sorcery to it, it ia nut irrational to conclude 
that in the unknown time when the above passage was written, it 
actually referred to such sorcery — a capital offence. 
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CHAPTER I. 


mrUCTlON OF kvil bt means of one’s own soul 
OR THAT OF A QUADRUPED. 

That a man may project his soul out of his body at pleasure is 
in China a prevailing belief, which we have illustrated, by quo¬ 
tations fipom books, on pp. 103 sqq. It is then simply a matter 
of course that the Chinese should be convinced that sorcerers may 
cause their own soul to haunt and mflict evil on their enemies 
or victims. 

"In Hang-cheu, one Chao Ts'ing-yao was so fond of chess that 

• he could not hear chess-men being set up without placing him- 

• self at the chess-board. Once when out for a stroll to the temple 

• of the Two Saints, he found there a Taoist with vulgar features, 
•just engaging in a game with a visitor, and showing himself so 

• poor a player, though he called himself an accomplished master, 

• that Chao felt disgusted, and without deig nin g to address a word 

• to him took his departure *. 

■Next night, on going to bed, he perceived two spectre-lights 

• (will-o’the-wisps) moving round and round his bed-curtains. He 

■ did not deem it worth while to bestir himself at this sight, but 
•on a sudden a spectre with a blue face and with teeth like 

• a saw drew back the curtains, and stood before him, sword in 
■hand. Chao addressed some., angry words to it, with the result 

■ that it vanislied. The following night a humming noise sounded 

• in his bed, as if of a number of boys reciting their lessons. 

■ At first the noise was not very distinct, but on listening more 

■ attentively he could distinguish these words: ' Is it any business 
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■ of jQ\m Ihflt } am ft poor player imd yet call myself an accom* 
^plishod roaster? why did ytia presume to treat me disrespectfully 

• far It was now quite clear to Chao that that Taoist doctor 

•was tryiDg to bring evil upon liim, but this d^covery merely 
•stimulated^ his Iwldness. lie heard the voicse whisper thuai * Pi 
^ very bold fellow you are^ one w'ho fears no knives, nor swor^ \ 

- hut 1 will draw your life out of you by the method of hooking 

“the hwun out of men** And on this he distinguished the following 
•incantation; 'Heaven*s spiritual power (ling), work powerfully; 
•spiritual power of Earth, work powerfully; a needle in your 

• fontanel, and one under your heart*. On these words Chno felt his 
•whole ^dy shiver, as if overwhelmed hy fear; hut he kept 

• control of his nerves and did not stir in the slightest. Stopping 

• his eats with his hands he slnmbered on, and though the spell 
“ went on ringing froni his pillow, he endured it with firmness. 

“A month passed away, when suddenly the Taoiat doctor knelt 
•down before hfe bed, hk eyea wet with U?ars* *1 have', he said, 

• 'in a fit of anger set my arts to work against you, in on.ler to 

•intimidate yon, hoping thereby to compel yon to csome to an 
‘underatandiag with me, and to get from yon some money and 
•silk, but I was mistaken, ibr you were not ftfibeted in the least. 
•I now vainly deplore what 1 have done, for when my magic 
“remains ineffbctual upon my victims, it brings misfortune on 

• myself. So T died yesterday, and my soul having no refuge, I 
•am iinxioua to offer yon my humble fiemces ns a patron divimty 
“of vouT camphor trees and your willows, thus to atone for my 
•ininnitr'* Chao gave no anawer, but sent a man next morning to 
' the temple of the two Saints, who found that the Taoist had cut 

• his own throat. Since tliat time Chan knew everything one day 

• before it occnrretl, and it was said that the Taoist doctor was his 

• servitor** 
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— “In the Metropolis, when joung liabics regularly take to 
“crying, the people are wont to ascribe this to what they call 
“'petty night-stars*. There lived there a wu, who could catch 
“ these beings by means of a bow of mulberry wood and arrows 

• of penchwood. In the home of a Vice-president of a Board the 

• great-grandfather had left a concubine, now upwards of ninety 
■years old. This Old Aunt, as the family was wont to call 

• her, used to sit on a warmed brick bed the whole day long, 

■ and never did a word pass her lips, nor a smile ap|)ear on 

• her face. She kept a darling cat, who was her inseparable oom- 

• panion ^ 

■The Vice-president had a baby, still carried pickaback. It spent 

■ its nights crying incessantly, wherefore he ordered the night-star 
■hunting wu to cure it; and this man came with his small bow, 
■and an arrow to the shaft of which he had tied a white silk 
•thread, several chang in length, wound around his fourth finger. 

■ Thus armed, he sat down quietly till midnight, when the moon- 

■ light began to shine upon the window, enabling him to see 

■ hazily on the ptiper pane a shadow, rapidly gliding over it forward 
“and backward: a woman of seven or eight feet high, on horseback, 

■ with a long spear in her hand. Our w u stretched out his arm, 

■ and wtuspering 'there the night-star is*, drew hb bow, and 
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‘ let 6v U» arrow into the apectro. A moaning sonnil wos heord; 

‘ the ghost threw down its spear ami took to its heeK while 

"the wn, pu&luRg througli the window pane, got the thread 

“ elcar. Then at the head of the crowd bo followed the thread, 

" thereby licing guided to the back chamber of the house, where 
" it was fonnd to pass throiigh the crack of the door. The crowd 
-^culled to the Old Aunt, but as she gave no answer, they JighUsd 
torches and entered to sec, A slave girl eiclaimed: *tbe Old Aunt 

* is hit by an arrow", and in tnith, when they stood round her 

* they saw the arrow sticking In her shoulder. She groaned and 

* bled, with the eat still between her thighs, and the spear she had 

* carried was a thin bamboo slip. The family Ijeat the tait to death, 

“and deprived the Aunt of all food and tirink, so that she dittl 

" not long after. The child never cried Hgaln” \ 

This tale, which reminds us vividly nf our Europerm witches with 
their cats serving them lo ride on, leaves it beyond doubt that the 
sold of that hag hud gone out as n demon to torment the child, 
and that her cat's sold served her as a spectral horse for her noc¬ 
turnal trips. Professors of black art am even described as projecting 
themselves into corpses, in order to employ these as kiang si with 
all the atrociouB, murderous propensities for which those demons 
are so notorious. ^Two "rungKJhTng men, Chang and Su, connected 
“ by ties of friendship, were trading in the province of kiangsi. and 
■ they had travellcil as far as Kwang-sm, when Su died in the upper 
“chamber of an inn. Chung then went to the buzaair to buy a 
“ coffin for him. The undertaker asked him two thousand coins for 
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•one, and the l>argain was closed, when an old man seated beside 
“ the counter interposed, and told him not to let it go under four 

• thousand. On which Chang lost his temper and returned to his 

• inn. That evening, when he was upstairs, the corpse reared itself 

• up and gave him a thrashing, driving him in manifold terror to 
•seek shelter downstairs. Next day, in the clear morning light, he 

• went out again to fetch the coffin, and offered a thousand coins 

• more for it. The owner of the coffin-shop said nothing, but 

• there was again the old man of the counter who had made 
•objections, who said with a curse: *I am not the master here, 

• but they all know me as the crouching hill-tiger; if you tlo not 
•give me two thousand coins, that is to say, the same sum us 

• the shopkeeper wants for the coffin, you shall not have it *. 

• Chang being but a poor man, could by no means afford that 

• sum, and had no other alternative but to betake himself to the 

• countiy and there stroll about'. 

• Here he encountered a kindly smiling man with a white beard, 
•dressed in a blue gown. *Are you the man who bought a cofiin?’ 
•he asked. 'Yes, I am*, was the answer. 'And did you incur the 

• wrath of the crouching hill-tiger?* Again he received an affirmative 
•answer, whereupon he handed a whip to Chang, saying: 'This is 

• the whip with which Wu Tsz^-sfi l)elBboured the corpse of king 

• P*ing of Ch'u (B. 1, p. 349); should the corpse rear itself up 
•again this night and attack you, then use this whip, and you 

• will get the coffin and be delivered from the trouble you 

• are in’. With these words the man disappeared. Chang went 

• to the inn and ascended the ladder; and no sooner did the 

• corpse jump up than he belaboured it as he had been told to do. 
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■so soundly that it fell to the ground under the blows. On his 

• visiting the shop next day for the oofEn, the shopkeeper said: 

• ‘The crouching hill*tiger of last night is dead, and our country 
“all around is thus rid of a nuisance; now carry off the coffin 
“for the original price of two thousand’. Of course Chang asked 
•him for further exphination. 'That old fellow’, the shopkeeper said, 
•'is one of the Hung tribe; he was in possession of sorcerous arts, 
■ could employ spectres, and was also in the habit of employing 
“corpses to attack men. Whenever any one died and a coffin had 

• to be bought, he was to be found in my shop to extort an extra 

• share for himself, consisting of half the price paid; he has done 
“so for several years, and many have incurre<l the evil consequences 
“of his deeds. Last night he died on a sudden, without it being 
“known what ailed him*. Then Chang told him of the whip which 
‘the whitebeard gave him; the two men hastened to the old 
“ fellow, and found on his corpse the stripes of the whip. Some 
“ say that whitebeard in blue was the local god of the Soil *. 

The Chinese statements and narratives about men changing them¬ 
selves into animals, of which we have composed our chapter on 
Zoanthropy (pp. 156#^^.) and that on Animal-spectres (pp. 542 
leave no room for doubt that such metamorphoses are in many 
cases, if not in most, regarded by the Chinese as intentional. This 
appears especially conspicuously in the tale about Cheu Chen, 
who changed himself into a tiger by means of a charm and a 
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paiuted picture of the heiist Cp^ia® 16B'); tigroanthropy quite or 
iHirtly wilful probably was tliiit of Ch'eu Sliib'shan {page 1711); 
Cbu Tu-ahi (p, 548) certainly was a blaoclthlrsty tiger by hia own 
will; persona changing tbetnael'rca into wolves at pleasure were the 
lad in the tale on page 5G5, the Hunnisb woman Km (pitge 55Q)^ 
and the herdsman Ts'^ang (page 567), If aiieh self-transformed were^ 
animaifi indict evil on men, thia is aniinistic sorcety^ itmBinuch m 
the soul of the ujan or the animal may be deemed to have an actual 
shore in the tmnBrorniation (cif. page 156). 

Such four»fuoted agents of black art may, like all animal-devils, 
indict disease. ®ln the twentieth year of the Klilen Inug period 
■ (A.D, 1755) a Ikmily in the Metropolis had a young baby winch 
frequently was pamlized by fright (convulsions), and died before 
*it had lived for a full year. During such fits a black Ibing 
“ like an owl fluttered around the lamp, and the quicker it flew, 
“ the more the child panted, and when it had entirely ceased to 
' breathe the beast disappeared. Not long afterwards another child 
“of that fiiraily had convulsions. But then a Mr. Ngoh, otticer of 

* the Imperial Guard, an intrepid man, heard of it; flying into a 
“ passion, he statjon^^d himsell' on the spot with a bow and arrows, 

* to shoot the hkek brute as soon as he would see it come. He 
“touched the stringj od‘ the arrow flewr a cry of pain w^is heard, 

anti blood trickled down on the ground. He followed tins track 
“ across a double wall, last it at the firR-pkee in the house of 

* Id, the President of the Board of War, and took post Iherc 

* with lib iirroWH 

* Mr. Li, astonished, appeared, and asked him what he wanted, and 

* Ngoh, who was a relation of hb, told him what the matter was. 
“ Now the President gave orders to look about tlic furnace, and 
“ they funnd in an apartment beside it a hag with green eyes, witli 
“an orroAV sticking in her waist, from, which the blood trickled 
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•down; she had the shape of a ini monkey, lieing a Miao-tsz^ 

• woman whom the President had brought home from Yunnan 

• province, where he had been a mandarin. She was extremely old, 
•and pretended not to know her own age. Thus suspected of sorceiy, 
•she was manacled and interrogated, on which she owned to the 

• possession of certam spells, by merely reciting which she could 
•change herself bodily into strange birds. When thus changed, she 
•wait^ for the second watch to fly out and devour the brains of 
“ babies, more than several hundreds of which she had thus harmed. 

• Mr. Li, enraged, fettered her, made a pUe of fuel, and burned 

• her alive; and from that moment a long tranquillity reigned, and 

• there were no more convulsions among babies*' \ 

Instead of their own souls in an animal shape, sorcerers and 
sorceresses project those of animals for their evil purpose, or per¬ 
haps the animals themselves. The reader has already made acquaint¬ 
ance with this form of black art in our dissertation on cat-spcctrea 
(p. 610), where we have related from standard history a case of 
sorcerous use of cats by grandees at the Imperial court of the 
Sui dynasty in A.D. 598; it has taught us that the main principles 
of this form of black art consisted in this, that its practitioners 
imposed their will upon the animal by means of sacrihees, spells 
and incantations, thus inducing it to make people ill or kill them, 
and steal their possessions. It is interesting to learn from that event, 
that in those times oven an emperor sacrificed to his belief in such 
sorcery his brother-in-law and his wife; we may infer from this 
the credulity of the rest. It was, according to the historian, 
principally the personal intervention of the empress which saved 
the culprit: ‘When To, the brother of the empress by another 
‘mother, was condemned to death for having employed cat- 

‘ spectres against her, with w u-ist k u, spells and incantations, she 
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•did not eat for three days, and interceded for his life in these 

• terms: *lf he had inflicted any damage on the government or 
•the people, I would not venture to say one word; but as he 
•has merely committed an ofience against my person, 1 have the 

• courage to intercede for his life*. On this. To s penalty of death 

• was diminished by one degree** 

Much more significant of the strength of the belief in the 
reality of cat-sorcerj' were that emperor’s orders to persecute and 
destroy all families accused of it. In the chronological list of the 
events of his reign we read: ‘In the eighteenth year of the Khai- 
•hwang period (598), in the fifth month, he decreed that families 
•keeping cat-spectres, breeding ku poison, holding spectres in 

• subjection, or practising any such savage or barbarous methods 

• whatever, should be banished to the farthest frontier-regions at 

• the four cardinal points” We have not found in Chinese books 
of any period any further reference to cat>spectre sorcery; which 
may mean, either that the case of the Sui dynasty stands alone, 
or that the crime of which it relates merely exist^ in the ima¬ 
gination of the emperor and his courtiers. Let us notice, that his 
brother-in-law was accused of havmg occupied himself also with 

• w u-ist k u **, and that the cruel crusade was ordered against 
breeders of ‘ku poison” and people •keepingspectres in subjection**. 
We have her© to do with two methods of animistic sorcery, which 
we find in books of all times mentioned more often than any other, 
and to which we shall now first of all give our attention. 
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CHAPTER 11, 


SOBCKRT BT MKABS OF 8VALL REPTII^ AND INSECTS. 

Prom early ages, sorcerers and sorceresses in China have used 
poisonous reptiles and insects for the exercise of their black art. 
The cauldron in which GaUic, Germanic and Scandanavian liags 
brewed their deleterious plants or drugs, has had there from 
ancient times its counterpart in a pot with insects and reptiles, 
which, as authors constantly assert, were left to devour each other, 
the last surviving creature, after having swallowed all the others 
and thus appropriated their venomous qualities, then being employed 
as the instrument of evil. This pot we find denoted by the special 
character now pronounced ku, formed by the hieroglyph jnL$ 
a pot or vessel, and reptiles or insects. 

Thus, from the very outset, we see sorcery associated wi^ poison. 
The antiquity of the habit of keeping such pots is obvious from 
the (act that mention is made of it in the Cheu li. This work says, 
that a certain otficial, entitled Chu shi (decoder?), “was charg^ 
‘with the duty of exterminating poisonous ku, attacking this with 
‘ spells and thus exorcising it, os also with the duty of attacking 
•it with efficacious herbs; all persons able to fight ku he was 
•to employ according to their capacities**'. It is certainly to be 
regretted that that work is absolutely silent about the jwrticulare 
of the manner in which those anti-sorcery officials exercised their 
vocation. Another intimation that such black art is very ancient, 
occurs in the writings of Sz8-ma Ts*ien, in which we read, that 
‘ the Ruler Teh of the state of Ts'in in the second year of his 
•reign (675 b.C.) suppressed ku at the commencement of the 
* hottest summer-period by means of dogs *, According to com- 
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uieotutors, these Bninuils were for the purpose butchered and affixed 
to the four gates of the capital. VVe must notice, however, that the 
word ku may refer in this passage to insects in general, it having, 
as we shall see presently, acquired this signification as well 

We Icam something of inU^rest about the breeding of ku from 
the Tto ck'^wen : ‘ The Ruler of Tsin asked that of Ts^in for a phy- 
^sician, and the latter sent one Hwo to see him, who said: 'This 
•disease cannot be cured; it is what we caU a sickness caused by 
•approaching the women's chambers, and its symptoms are like 
“ those of k u; it is not caused by spectres, nor by (bad) food, but 

• the patient s mind is disordered, so that his firmness of will is 

• lost'.... Chao Mcng then asked the physician what ho meant by 
•ku. Mr is', he said, ‘a thing which produces excessive indul- 
•gence in debauchery, as also disorders by confusion of the mind; 

• in its written form it contains the components ‘pot’ and 'reptiles 
•or insects', constituting the character ku; the flying insects in 

• com also are k u, and in the Cheu yiA (the YiA kinp) a girl con- 

• founding a man, and the wind blowing doivn from the mountains 

• are said to be due to k u ; — all these matters are of the 
•same kind"*. 

Thus the term k u also included the use of philtre-^moggots by 
women desirous of exciting the lusts of men and attracting them 
into debauchery. And, evidently, ku was also used to destroy crops 
or food-stores, or, as the learned physician expressed it, to moke the 
corn fly away, perhaps in the form of winged insects bom therein; 
indeed, the character for k u is regularly used in literature to denote 
devastating grubs and insects, including internal parasites of the 
human l>ody, which exercise a destructive influence like poison. 

** K u means insects in the belly", says the Shwoh wen; “the spectre 
•of a dead man whose head is exposed on a stake, also is ku'**. 


. The Un»t year of the ruler 
Chuo’e reign. One of the kwa, tiralofl in the Yih king, m. — = . the eigh¬ 
teenth, beam the name of ^ ; tee the C.hcu gih chth chung M ^ ^ \h ^ 
ch. 3, I. 11; ch. 9, 1. ‘20; ch. II. 1. 29. ^ ' 

^•ch.ia.n.i.sanac. 
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This last statement seems to reveal to ns a belief that such a soul, 
roaming restlessly about because of its corpse being mutilated, must 
be avenging itself on the living by settling in their intestines in 
the shape of the same maggots and grubs which gnaw away its 
decaying head. 

The fact that ku sorcery is mentioned in China’s early literature, 
inclines us to the belief that it may have been practised in 
that country from primeval times. The rfile it played under the 
Han dynasty must have been very considerable, if we may estimate 
its dimensions from the cruelty, nay ferocity, of the measures 
which were then adopted against those who indulged in it; and 
these measures testify better than anything to the fact that such 
malefnctors constantly tortured the souls of even the most powerful 
potentates with dread and terror. The Standard Histories of that 
House tell of empresses, princely magnates, grandees and courtiers, 
disgraced, degraded, imprisoned, and put to death on the charge 
of such crime, even of a bloody rebellion entailed by such a 
crusade. Generally those authoritative works call that sorcery w u k u 
^or “wu-ist ku”, which evidently indicates that it was deemed 
to be practised in particular by w u or professional priests and 
priestesses, animistic magicians, exorcists, whom the render has so 
often met in this work, and to whom we shall specially devote 
Part V of this Book. 

We read that the emperor Wu ‘in the fifth year of the Yuen 
•kwang period (130 b.C.), in the seventh month, arrested the 
•makers of wu ku, and that their heads were all exposed on 

• stakes” *. No particulars are ^ven of this bloody chose. But under 
that same emperor there occurred another crusade, of which many 
details have been preserved in different chapters of the Books of the 
Early Han Dynasty. One chapter relates as follows: 

•The son of Kung-sun Ho, King-shing, succeeded his father as 
•director of the Court of the Imperial Stud and Stables, so that 
•father and son both belonged to the highest dignitaries. King-shing 

• wjis the son of a sister of the empress, and therefore indulged in 

• extravagant pomp and lawless conduct. In the C h i n g h w o period 

• (b.C. 92—89), he arbitrarily spent nineteen hundred myriads of coins 

• belonging to the array of the North; this was discovered, and be 
“ was imprisoned. At that time an imperial order was issued to arrest 

the Early llan Dynsuty, ch. 0, 1. 6. 
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•one Chu Ngan-shi of Yang-ling, but this man could not be found. 

• The emperor insisted urgently upon search being made for him, 

• on wliicb Kung-sun Ilo offered to track and catch him, if he might 
■ thereby redeem the guilt of his son. The emperor accepted his 
“ offer, and Kung-sun Ho succeeded in catching the man. This 

• Chu Ngun-shi was one of the most influential persons in the 

• Metropolis. Hearing that Ho used him to ransom his son from 
“ pimishment, he laughed; *the misfortune of that minister shall 
•now involve his whole tribe!' he said, ‘there will not be bamboo 

• enough in the southern mountains to write the accusations on, 

• which I shall bring, nor will the Yic valley supply wood enough 

• for the handcuffs 1 shall cause to be made'. And from his gaol 

• he wrote letters to the emperor, in which he accused King-shing 

• of sexual intercourse w ith the imperial princess Yang-shih, and of 
*• having by some w u offered sacrifices (to evil spirits) and impre- 
•cHte<l evil upon the emperor. Besides ho oUumniously decloml, 

• that when the emperor went up to Kan-ts^ueii, they had buried 

• human images in the high road, using imprecations and spells. 

• Hereupon the emperor ordered some ministers to examine Ho 
•judicially, and to Uike drastic measuras against his mischief; and 
“ father and son were put to death in their prisons. The calamity 

• which w u-ist k u thus brought down on their family and clan was 

• set in motion by CJhu Ngun-shi; it was completed by Kiang Ch'^ung, 

• so that the princesses, the empress, and the heir-appurent altogether 

• jierished" *. 

ft. 

it. 
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This statement means that Ho’s family and clan were extermi¬ 
nated; indeed, Szg-ma Ts'icn's biographical notice about Ho ends 
with these words: “He was punished for the sexual intercourse 

• of his son King-shing with the princess Yang-shih and for having 

• made w u-ist k u , with extermination of his clan, so that he left 

■ no posterity’* VVe have now to see in what way Kiang Ch'ung 
“completed the calamity”. 

This man was in command of the Hunnish troops, a bold, 
gigantic, martial figure, a high favourite of the emperor, who pro¬ 
bably relied much on him for his personal safety. His biogiapher 
relates as follows: * It happened at that time, that Chu Ngan-shi 
‘of Yang-ling accused the minister Kung-sun Ho and his son the 
‘director of the Imperial Stud and Stables, of wu ku; this intrigue 
“ involved the princesses Yarg-shih and Chu-yih, and entailed the 
‘execution of Ho and his son. Loiter on, the emperor tra\elled 
- to Kan-ts"uen. and there fell ill. Kiang Ch‘ung seeing his great 
‘age, and feeling convinced that, should he die, the heir-apparent 
‘ would put him to death, with felonious intent informed the 
•emperor that the source of the devilry which caused the disease 
‘ from which he was suffering, wjis w u k u. And His Majesty (»m- 
‘ missioned him to take measures against that w u k u. Now Kiang 
‘Ch'ung had the ground dug up by bis Hunnish wu, to seek for 
‘ human images; those men seized breeders of ku and noctur^ 
■sacrificers; they saw the spectres; they defiled the ground (with 
“sacrificial spirits) so ns to make suspicious places. They TOntinuously 
‘ arrested people, examined them, belaboured them with hot iron 
■tongs, and roasted them to extort confessions; and those people 
‘ consequently falsely accusetl each other of using w u k u ; officials 
‘ were continually incriminated with rebellion ; those who fled or 

■ were condemned and put to death amounted, from the beginning 

• to the end of that period, to tens of thousands. 

■All that time, the aged emperor was suspecting his whole 
‘entourage of ku practices, imprecations and spells. Nobody, cither 
‘among the guilty or the innocent, ventured to complain to him 

• about the wrongs inflicted. And Kiang Ch'ung, well acquainted 
“ with the emperor’s mania, told him that there also prevailed 
‘ influences of k u within the Palace. First he proceeded against 
‘ the harem, where the ladies who enjoyed the highest imperial 


Hintorical Reconii, ch. Ill, 1. iO. 
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• favour all had their turn, even the empress. Then digging fur k u 
•in the mansion of the heir*apparent, he found in the ground an 
•image of t'ung wood. The prince, fearing that he would now 
•be unable to clear himself of guilt, arrested Kiang Ch'ung, 

“ and beheaded him with his own hand, exclaiming reproachfully: 

• 'Slave from Chao *, is it not enough that you have once before 
•created discord between your Sovereign and his son? would you 

• do so once morel’ 

•How the prince was then worsted is related in the Tniditions 
•concerning him. Afterwards Wu ^vas informed that Kiang Ch'ung 
‘had deceived him, and exterminated his three clans”* — that of 
himself, of his mother, and his wife. 

The heir-apparent, named Li *, had already been appointed as 
successor to the throne in 122 b.C., when seven years old. Those * 
Traditions concerning him contain the following lines; 


1 Kiang ChHtng waa from Han>tan ^ |p|5 in the Chao ^ principality, now 
in Chihli province. 

It . ^ H ' ch. 45, II. H 
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• In the last years of Wu s reign the empress Wei lost the imperial 

■ favour. ICinng Ch'ung intrigued against her, for there was a breach 

■ between them, and also between him and the heir-apparent, 
•so that he had to fear that after the death of the emperor he 
•would be put to death by the prince. Hence, when the wu ku 

■ incident occurred, Ch*ung availed himself of it for his felonious 

• work. At that time the emperor was of great age, and, spon- 
“ taneously inclined to imagine evil, suspected the whole of his 

• immediate entourage of working with k u, imprecations and spells, 

• Drastic measures were taken; the minister Kung-sun Ilo and his 

• son, the imperial princesses Yang-shih and Chu-yih, the empress 
•and her younger brother’s son Wei Khang, vassal of Ch'ang-p'ing, 

• were all found guilty and put to death. This is recorded in the 
• •Traditions about Kung-sun Ho and Kiang Ch'ung. 

• While taking his measures in that w u k u aflair, Kiang Ch'ung, 

• well acquainted with the emperor’s suspicions, told him that there 

• prevailed an influence of k u within the Palace. He invaded the 

■ Palace, penetrated even into the imperial halls, demolished the 

• throne, and dug up the ground beneath it. And the emj^ror 
•ordered Han Yueh, vassal of Ngan-tao, as also the co-minister 
•Chang Kan, and the Yellow Gate officer Su Wen, to assist Ch'ung 

• in his work. Ch'ung also went to the mansion of the heir-apparent, 
•dug there for ku, and found a doll of t ung wood in the 

• ground. The emperor being ill, had retired from the heat into 

• the Kan-ts'uen palace, and nobwly was in the capital except the 
•empress and the heir-apparent. The prince then called Shih Teh, 

• his second Instructor. This grandee, being the tutor of the heir- 

• apparent, felt himself also in danger of life, and therefore gave 
•the prince the following advice: 'The late minister and his son, 
•the two princesses, and Her Majesty Wei have been punished 

• with death for this affair, and now the w u and the retainers 

• have found a damning piece of evidence in the ground; we do 

• not known whether they themselves have hidden it therein, or 

• whether it really was there, and you will have no means of 
•explaining the matter; therefore avail yourself of your warrant: 

• arrest Ch'ung and his crew, put them in prison, and take drastic 
•measures against their felony and fraud. The emperor is ill 

• and in Kan-ts'ficn; the empress and her officials have applied 

• to him for orders, and have not received any answer, so that 

• we do not even know whether he is alive or dead, and felonious 

• ministers arc availing themselves of this occasion. Crown-pnnee, 
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‘have you forgotten the incident of Pu-su* of the IVin jlynastv?'*. 

“ Without any hesitation the heir<apparent followed this nd\dce, 
“and in the second year of the Ching hwo period (b.C. 91), in 
‘the seventh mouth, on the day jen-wu, he despatched some of his 
•guests as hb delegates, with orders to arrest Ch'ung and the 
•others. The vassal of Ngan-tao, Han Yuoh, thought that those 
•delates were deceiving him, and refused to surrender to the 
‘ order of the prince, wherefore they slew him. The co-minister 
‘Chung Kan was wounded, but esaipod with bis life, and sought 

• refuge in Kan-ts uen. That atime night the crown-prince sent his 
‘chamberlain Wu Tsii with a warrant into the Wei-ying palace, 

• and there, at the Ch'ang-ts'iu gate, by the agency of the chief 

• attendant I-hwa, that delegate told the empress to remove the chariots 

• from her stables and man them with archers, and to march out 
‘the soldiers of the miliUiy arsenals, as also the guards of the 

Ch ang-loh palace. Further the prince issued the following order to 


1 Tlie heir-jipparBnt of Shi Hwang, kiliod on h» CUher* death by command of 
the famotu chief roinister U Sztf 

T-H. 
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• the body of officers; 'Kiang Ch*ung has revolted; I have decapitated 
“him, and scorched with fire his Hunnish w u in Shang-liir. His 
“adherents and guests placed themselves at the heail of his parti- 
“sans, and fought the minister Liu Khiih-li in Chang-ngjin; this 

• revolt is known as that of the crown-prince. As the popiihice would 

• not side with him, hU troops were worsted, but he escaped. 

“The rage of the emperor was so great that all his subordinates 
•were in anxiety and fear, not knowing how to escape it... The 

• prince fled eastward to Hu (in the present Honan pr.), and con- 
“ cealed himself in the Ts'uen-kiu hamlet. The man who sheltered 

• him was poor, and for the time being provided for the wante of 

• the prince by the sale of shoes. The prince had an old friend 
“ living in Hu, and hearing that he was well-to-<io, sent someljody 

• to call him, but this led to Ijis discovery. Officials besieged 
“ the house in order to arrest him, and the prince, seeing that 
“ escape was impossible, entered his room, closed the door, and 

• hanged himself. A young soldier of Shan-yang, Chang Fu-ch'ang by 
“ name, kicked the door open, and one Li Sheu, secrebiry of the 

• prefect of Sin-ngan, quickly clasped the prince in his arms and 
“ loosed him, while the owner of the house was killed in the struggle, 
“ and the two imperial grandsons also met with a violent end. 

•The emperor felt sorrow for the crown-prince... He rewarded 

• Li Sheu with the dignity of vassjil of Yii, and Chang Fu-ch'ang 

• with that of 'F^i. After some time, the w u k u affair was no more 

• believed in by most people, and the emperor realise<l that the 

• crown-prince had acted under no other impulse but fear; and 
“ when Ch*e Ts*ien-ts'iu had again lodged his accusations concerning 

• the wrong done to the prince, the emperor raised that man to the 

• dignity of minister, exterminated the whole family of Kiang Ch*ung, 
“ and burned Su Wen on the Hung bridge*’ *. 
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The chronological list of events of Wus reign states, that “the 
•wu ku aflair commenced in the 6rst year of the Ching hwo 
“period (92 b.C.) on the eleventh day of the eleventh month; 
“ the minister Kang*sun Ho was imprisoned and executed in the 

■ first month of the next year, and the princesses Chu-yih and 
“ Vang-shih were executed for practising w ii k u in the next intcr- 
"calary month. In that summer the emperor sojourned in Kan*ts*uen, 
•and it was in autumn, in the seventh month, that the men of 
•Han Yueh with Kiang Ch'ung dug for ku in the palace of the 

• prince. On the day j e n-w u of that month the prince and the 
“ empress resolved to decapitate Kiang Ch‘ung, and by his authority 

• troops were brought out, which fought so fiercely in Ch'ang-ngan 

■ with the minister Liu Khuh-li, that some tens of thousands of 

• people perished. It was on the day ken g-y i n (the eighth after 
•jen-wu) that the heir-apparent escaped and the empress killed 
•herself, imd on the day sin-hui of the eighth month (the 
•twenty-first after keng-yin) that tlie prince committed suicide 
•in Hu”». 
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Accordingly, no less than nine long months of bloody terrorism, 
ending in a tremendous slauglUer, cost some tens ol thousands 
their lives! This cipher certainly is large, but wc do not find 
one letter in history which entitles us to aill it exaggerated. About 
those blooily days, which saw the prince totally worsted and sealed 
his doom, that of his mother, his sisters, and his two sons, we further 
read the following particulars in the biography of the victorious 
minister Liu Khuh-li, the emperor’s brother by another mother: 

*ln the autumn of that year, the heir-apparent Li was falsely 
-accused by Kiang Cheung. The prince killed Kiang Ch'ung. raised 
-troops, and invaded the mansion of the minister, who tied with 

- the loss of his seals. The emperor was at that time in retirement 
“ in the Kon-ts'ucn |)alace, owing to the heat. The chief secretary 

- of the minister rode thither post-haste, to inform him of the state 
* of matters. On the emperor asking him what the minister had 
-done, the officer said: *he bus hidden himself, and has not ^rct 
-presumed to bring out troops'. The erojicror furiously exolaime<l: 
**What do you say? has he hidden himself, while such a turmoil 
-is rife? that minister utterly lacks the character of the ruler of 

- Cheu, for did not the biter slay Kwan and Ts'ai?' * He then gave him 
-R sealed order for the minister, running thus: *l*or the catching 
-and beheading of rebeb there are, of course, rewards as well as 
-punishments; build armoured turrets on ox-oirs, and do not engage 

- hand to hand with swords, lest many soldiers be killed or wounded; 
-shut fast the city-gates, lest any rebeb csaipe’. 

-No sooner had the crown-prince slain Kiang Ch'ung than he 

- nuacd soldiers and bsued a manifesto, in which he slated that 

- the emperor was lying extremely ill in Kan-ts uen, and depraved 

- minbters apparently were plotting rebellion. The emperor then 

- travelled from Kan-ts'uen to the Kien-chang pabce, to the west 

- of the city, and called to arms the troops in San-fu (the Metropolis 

- and its environs) and the nearest dbtricts, as also the ministers 
-and commanders in the province who enjoyed a salary up to two 

- thousand stones of rice. But the prince also commissione<l men 
■ for the execution of hb orders, and awarde<l an amnesty to all 


th. 6, t. 32. 

1 Kwati and Ta'ni were aou of king Wen. th« founder of tbo Chou dynaaly ^ 
they rose in robeltion in <115 l>,C., t>ut wore put down by Wen’* brother, the prince 
of Chau. 
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“the government prisoners and exiles in Ch‘ang-ngan; be raised 
® the soldier}’ of the arsenals, and told his second Preceptor Shih Teh, 

• his guests, Chang Kwang etc. to divide the command among 

• themselves. And he sent Ju Heu, who was imprisoned in Ch'ang- 
‘ ngan, with a warrant to Ch*ang-sui and the Suen-khuh (jmlace) 
“to raise the Hunnish cavalry there; but when these horsemen 

• were all equipped and assembled, Mang Tung, the Intendant of 

• the Gates and Doors, who was sent from Ch'ang-ngan in pursuit 
“of him, seized Ju Heu, and telling the Huns that the warrant 
“ was forged and that they should not obey it, beheaded Ju Heu, 
“and marched those horsemen into Cb'aiig-ngan. The soldiers of 

• the river 8(|uadron were also called to anus, and placed under 
“ the command of Shang-khiu Ch'ing, the chief of the State 
“Ceremonial. The warrants of the house of Han were red, but 
“ as the prince was using warrants thus coloured, others with 
‘a yellow yaktuil upon it were now used instead, to distinguish 
“ them from his *. 
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•The heir-«pparent ordered den Ngan, Inspector of the army of the 

• North, to march out this army; but this grandee received the war- 

• rant, closed the gate of his camp, and refused obedience to the 

• prince. Thereupon the prince l(?d on his troops, and drove on the 

• people of the four wards by many tens of thousands. At Ch^ang-loh, 

• at the western barrier-gate, they met with the army of the minister 

• Liu Khiih-li, The hand-to-hand struggle lusted five days; tens of 
•thousands were slain, and the blood flowed down into the moats, 

• but as the minister steadily received re-inforcements, the crown- 

• prince was defeated. 

• He fled southward to the Fuh-ang gate of the citj', and 

• managed to escape through it, for Tien Jen, officer for the Mainte- 

• nance of Order, whose duty it was to keep the gate closed, 

• allowed him to pass under cover of the night. The minister 

• was about to behead him for that crime; but the co-minister 

• Pao Shing-chi said: *An officer of this rank, with a salary of two 

• thousand stones of rice, may not be put to death without imperial 

■ permission having first been asked; dare you arbitrarily behead 
■him?* The minister sparwl him. When the emperor was informed 
•of those things, he grew hot with anger, and sent delegates to 

■ punish the culprits. They interrogated the co-minister, saying: 
•‘The officer for the Maintenance of Order has allowed a rebel to 

■ escape, and the law obliged the minister to behead him for it; 
•why have you on your own authority interfered with him?* The 

• co-minister, seized with fright, committed suicide. Jen Ngan of the 
•northern army was declared guilty by them for having accepted the 

• warrant of the prince and thereby proved himself a double-faced 

• traitor, and Tien Jen was declared guilty for having allowed the 
•prince to pass; and they were cut asunder through the middle’**. 

5S J!4 . 
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Szi<-ma Ts'^ien tells us, that ‘the tribe of 'Tien Jen was exter¬ 
minated in Hing city”The historian Ch'u* also gives an account 
of the fate of the two men, and says that Jen Ngan, on receiving 
the warrant of the prince, did not march out his troops to take 
the side of the emperor, because he preferred to await the result 
of the struggle and then side with the victorious party *. 

The biography of Liu Khuh-li further contains the following 
notices concerning the fate of some of the chief heroes and victims 
of that terrible drama: “The emperor declared that Mang 'rung, 
" the Intendant of the Gates and Doors who had arrested the rebel 
“chief Ju lieu, as also King Kien, a young nuin in Ch*ang-ngnn 
“ who, together with Mang T'ung, hud caught Shih Teh, the second 
“ Instructor of the prince, liad done deeds of first rate merit, and 
“ that the chief of the State Ceremonial Shang-khiu Ch‘ing had 

• bravely fought to catch the rebel commander Chang Kwang. He 
“ therefore invested tlicm with the dignity of vassals, respectively of 
“ Chung-hioh, Teh, and Tu. The guests of the prince, who had passed 
“through the palace-gates, were put to death; those who had in 

• the service of the prince levied troops for the rebellion were 

• punished, in accordance with the laws, with extermination of their 
“ tribes, aiul all ofiicials and warriors who had been pressed into the 

• sei^’ice of the prince were banished to the Tun-hwang province 


^ itii] h-3 -n- 

Jen Ngnn frora hu prison wrote n letter to SaU^ma Ti'ion, who wa» hk friend, to 
implore hie intercession. A tninslation of the Utter’s answer k given by prof. C'ha- 
vannes in lik “Meinoires Ilktoriqucs de Se-ron Ts^en", Introduction, pp. 22ti 
t flT ^ ^ Hktorioil Records, ch. 104, L 4. 

2 (ienemlly called Master Ch‘^a , perhap* named Dihi Shao-sun ^ 

. Dy tiis hand many iater|K>l4tions have been inserted In the llutorical Records. 
H Historical Records, ch. 104, I. 7. 
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*In the next year, when Li Kwang-Ii, the generalissimo of 

• 'Rh-shi (NisS), marched out at the head of an army against the 
‘ Huns, the minister offered him a parting meal, and accompanied 

■ him to the bridge across the Wei river. Hero he took leave of 

• Kwangdi, who said: *I hope, my lonl, thjit you will as soon as 

• |K>ssible persuade the emperor to appoint the prince of Ch'ang-yih 
•to the dignity of heir-apparent; should he become our emperor, 

■ woidd you, my lord, regret it?’ liu Khuh-li promised that he 

• would do so. The prince of Ch'ang-yih was the son of the harem 
** lady Li, the generalissimo's younger sister; and the daughter 
•of the generalissimo was the wife of Liu Khuh-li’s son; both 

• therefore had good reasons for desiring that appointment. At 

• that time the courtiers were .so much afflicted by the proceedings 

• with regard to w u k u, that they caused a false accusation to 

• be lodged against the minister and his consort by Kwoh Jang, 

• to the cff’ect that he hail frequently dispatched w ii to sacri- 
flee to the earth-gods and to utter spells and incantitions 

■against their imperial lord, as also that, in concert with the 

•generalissimo of ’Rh-shi, he hud prayed and sacrificed, in order 

• that the prince of Ch*ang-yih might becoiiie emperor. Officers 
•proposed that the emperor should have the matter investigated. 

• Liu Khuh-li was found guilty of high-treason and violation of 
■the Tuo; ho was by im])erial command placed in a cage on a 
■cart and driven round, and therttifter cut Jtsunder through the 

• middle in the eastern market. The heads of his wife and sons 

■ were exposed on stakes in the Ilwa-yang street. Tl»c generalis- 

■ simo'a wife and sons were also seixecl. On his receiving this 

• news, he surrendered to the Huns, whereupon his tribe was 

■ exterminatetl" \ 
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The carnage In Cli*ang*ngao, then, had by no means put an end 
to the hunt for breeders uf \vu ku: indeed» the execution of 
Liu Khuh-ii with his wife and sons took place in the sixth month 
of the year UO, that is, about ten months later ^\j]d tliat the 
pursuit even then went on with unrelenting cruelty is proved by 
the fact that Ch^^ Ts^ien«tsSu (see p. 834), who hud been appointed 
minister in the place of Liu Khuh-li, *on commencing his govern* 
" mental career, became aware that the executions of the two last 
■ years on account of the proceedings against the heir-apparent oonti- 
** nued with increasing severity, so that all subjects lived in terror. 

* Wishing to cure the emperor of his mania and thus bring rest and 

* consolation to the people, he and his co-ministers who drew a salary 

* of two thousand stones of rice, presented to him a wish for his long 

* life, with an eulogy of his virtues and excellence, and ailvice to show 

* benevolence and out of compassion to remit the punishments.... 

‘ But the emperor gave the follow ing answer: * 

* It is in consequence of my lack of virtue that, because the prime 

* minister and the generalissimo of 'Rh-shi plotted rebellion, the 
w u k u calamity has spread in every direction amidst officers 

* and grandees ... When Kiang Ch'ung hod taken his measures 
" in the Kan-tsMen palace, his men penetmted us far as the pep- 

* per rooms • of the Wei-ring palace, thus discovering the plot of 

* Kung-sun King-shing, and that Li Yu with his partisans intended 

* to join tlie Huns; my ministers hud revealed nothing of those 

* things to me. And now you yourself, my minister,have found ku 

* in the ground in the Orchid-termce; the proofe then are clear 
*and evident enough. Of the rest of those wu a considerable 

* number are still at liberty and do not cease their work; secret 
“ rebels assail ray person; k u is bred far and near; this depresses 
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• me; a long life be in store for mo under such circumstances?... 

• Do not again make such proptwitions to me V More than a year 

• after, the emperor fell ill, and appointed his son by the lady of 

‘ the Keu-yih abode as crown-prince*' 

As this appointment occurred in the second month of the year 
87 b.C. we see that the emperor still refused to stop the i>er- 
sedition of sorcerers when two years and some months hod elaps^ 
since the rising in Ch*ang-ngnn. Probably it was not even dis¬ 
continued until his death, which took place two days after the 
appointment of his successor. History further contains many pair's 
which depict in sober terms the hellish cruelty with which t e 
persecution was carried on. One chapter e. relates; 

•The heir-apparent hud married the lady Shi. who hud borne 
•him an imperial grandson; this prince married the lady Wang, 

“ who gave birth to the (future) emperor Suen. This boy was only 
‘a few months old when the wu ku incident occurred. The heir- 

• apparent with his consort, and the imperial grandson with his 

• consort Wang all lost their lives thereby, and the great-grandson, 

• though in swaddling clothes, was nevertheless to bo punished, and 

• contined in tlic prison connected with the provincial building. 

• But Ping Kih, an officer to the Chief Justice of the Court, when 

• the measures against w u k u were also lieing applied within that 

• building, took compassion on the innocence of the great-grandson, 

• and ordered two female exiles whose punishments had been remit- 
■ ted, namely Chao Ching-khing of llwai-yang, and Hu Tsii of the 
•city of Wei, to feed him in luni with their milk. And secretly 

• he gave him clothing and food, and visited him, and showed him 

• much kindness. 

•The affair of the wu ku had lasted two years, and was not 
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“jet settled, when, in the second year of the lieu yuen period 
“(87 b.C.), the emperor fell ill, and alternately resided in the 
“Ch'ung-yang and the Wu-tsoh palaces. A seer of influences then 
“stated, that there prevailed in the prisons of Ch'ang-ngan an 
“influence which might produce a Son of Heaven. The emperor 

* sent his delegates to repair to the various government gaob in the 
•capital, and all the prisoners, whether they were there for slight 

• oflences or for heavy crimes, were put to death. Kwoh Jang, chief 
“ member of the Board of Revenue (?), came that night to the prison 
“ of the provincial building, but Ping Kih closed it, so that this 
“ delegate could not enter. The great-grandson was thus saved by 
“ Ping Kih, because a general amnesty was proclaimed; on which 

• Ping Kill conveyed the great-grandson to the house of his grand- 

* mother and the lady Shi” *. 

And thus was saved the life of a child destined to mount the 
throne in 78 b.C., after the death of Wu*s successor. Prom a 
biography of Ping Kih in the Books of the Early Han Dynasty 
we learn, that Kwoh Jang entered a complaint about his conduct; 
but the emperor saw the Anger of heaven in what he had done, 
and promulgated a general amnesty. And thus “the inmates of 
that prison owed their lives to Ping Kih only”*. 

After all it can hardly appear unnatural that in those bloody 
years the capital actually swarmed with spies and police, specially 
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appointed to bunt down sorcerous conspirators. The Standard History 
states, “thitt chiefs of underlings and judges were appointed by 

• Wu in the fourth year of the Ching hwo period (b.C. 89), 

• who were l)earers of warrants, and attached to the offices of 

• the capital. Their followers were twelve hundred in number; 
** they arrested people engaged in w u k u, and sejuxjbed for 

• rebellious and seditious folks. Afterw’ards they were abolished *. 
W u k u cabals seem to have thereupon been of fretjuent oc- 
ciirrenoe. We read that even the son of that same Han Yuch 
who assisted Kiang Ch'ung and was slain by the friends of the 
crown-prince (page 832), was implicated in such sorcciy, and 
that his tribe then had a narrow escape from extermination: 

• Hon Yueh found k u in the ground in the palace of the heir- 

• apparent, and was slain by this prince. His son Hing, who 

• inherited his dignity, was found guilty of w u k u and was put 

• to deiith; but the emperor decided, that whereas (his lather) the 

• Yiu-kih general had lost his life in the imperial service, nobody 
•‘should be condemned along with this culprit’**, that is to say, 
his family or clan should not he exterminated. 

A terrible court-cabal of the same kind occurred under the Later 
Han dynasty. “Yin, the consort of the emperor Hwo, was promoted 
“to the dignity of empress in the eighth year of the kung yuen 
•period (A.D. 96). Her maternal grandmother Teng Chu had 
•access to the Palace apartments. In the summer of the fourteenth 
•year of that period it w'as rcporteil to the Throne that the em- 

• press with Teng Cliu were engaged in w u k u sorcery. The matter 

• thus being betrayed, the emperor commissioned his palace adjutant 
“Chang Shen and the chancellor Ch'en Pao to examine them by 
“ various means of torture in the prisons of the Palace, and pass sentence 

• on them. The depositions of Teng Chu, her two sons Fung and 

• 1, and three younger brothers of the empress, named Yih, Fu, 
“ and Ch^ang, were collated, and they were admitted to have «icri- 
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‘ficetl with imprecations and spells, and therefore to Ikj guilty ol 

• high'treason and heterodoxy. 

“Fung, I, and Fu died in gaol under the torture inflicted on 
‘ them to extort confession. The empress was transported to the 
*Tung palace, where she died of sorrow; her father committed 

• suicide, and Yih and Ch'ang, together with Teng Chu a whole 

• Cimily, were banished to Jih-nan, in the Pi-king district. And 

• her clansfolk and brothers living within and without (the capital) 

• were dismissed from office, and sent back to their villages. Rut 
•in the fourth year of the Yung ch'u period (A.D. 110) the 

• erapres^owager Teng promulgated an edict allowing the exiles 
•of Yin's family to return to their old home, and prescribing 

• restitution of their prop<!rty to an amount of over five millions of 

• coins” *. 


Under the liun dynasty there existed special Uws imposing the 
penalties of death and mutilation on those who caused such immi¬ 
nent peril to the safety of the emperor and his house. In his com- 
mentary upon the passage which wo have quoted from the Cheu li 
on page 820, Ching Khaug-chMng, who lived in the second century, 
states, that in his time - the law against rebellion prescribed that 
•those venturing to employ ku against others, or inducing people 
•to do so, were to lie put to death and mutUated in the market*’■. 
No doubt the crime was combined with theft or robbery, for] 
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as Yu Pao of the fourth eentury teaches us, ku was a source of 
wealth for its breetiers. “In the Yung-yang principality (in the 

• present province of Honan) there lived a family of the Liao tribe, 
“ which had l>eoome wealthy by engaging for many generations in the 
‘ breetling of ku. Afterwards one of its members married a bride, 

• whom they did not tell about those practices. Once when they 

• had all gone out, leaving her alone to take care of the house, 

• her eyes fell upon a large vase in one of the rooms. She raised 
•the cover, and seeing a hig snake in the vase, boiled some water, 

• which she poured into it to kill the beast. On the return of 

• the family she told them what she had done, thereby throwing 

• them into fright and sorrow. Not long after this they all died to 

• a man of a contagious disease” 

Thus, according to this tale, the ku turns itself against its breeders 
should they harm it, or neglect to protect it properly. Yu Pao also 
teaches us, that its reptiles or insects may do their work in the 
shape of quite other animals, as e. g, dogs; which cannot surprise 
us, knowing that metamorphoses of animals into others are, in the 
opinion of the Chinese, most common phenomena; “In Fo-yang 
■(in the north of the present Kiangsi pr.) one Chao Shea kept 

■ canine k u. Once, when he w*as called on by Ch'en Ch'en, six or 

• seven big yellow dogs rushed out at this man, all at once barking 

• at him. And when my paternal uncle, on coming home, hud a 

• meal with Chao Sheu's wife, he spit blood, and was saved from 

■ death in the nick of time by a drink prepared from minced stalks 
•of an orange-tree. Ku contains spectral beings or spectres, which 
“ change their spectral shapes into those of beings of various kinds, 

• such as dogs or swine, insects or snakes, their victims thns never 

• being able to know what are their real forma. When they are 

■ put into operation against people, those whom they hit or touch 

• oil perish ” *. 
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‘Tsiiing Shi, the hushuTid of my wife's sister, iuifi a hired work- 
“Ilian ill cmploj, who fell sick and passed blood. Tlio physician 
‘opined that he was stricken by ku, and secretly, without inioniiiiig 
him of it, strewed some jang-ho root under his slttfiping-nitit. 
‘Tile patient then madly eiclaimed; 'The tu which devours 
‘me is lining to spniur; and then he cried; *it vanishes little 
‘by little'. The present generations often make use of jang-ho 
‘r^t to eonquer kn, and now and then it has a good effect, 
‘Some think it is 'theefficaemns herb”’ \ mentioned in the CJ^ea/I 
(see page &3Q), 

Gh*en Tsang-klu, the distinguidled authority on Alateria Medica in 
the eighth century, whose writings we have already quoted many 
tiinea, was no stranger to the secrets of ku sorcery. *Tt was”, he 
says, ‘ft stupid characteristic of the ancienta to make ku. Praple 
bent an Iho aesquJakion of wealth put all sorts of insects or reptiles 

* into n jar, and when a year had passed away they opened it, to 
‘find only unc insect or reptile which had devoured the others to 
‘the lust. This one they culled kn. It could render Itsell as invd&ihle 
“ as s^tres or spirits, and when it inflicted injury on any one, 

“ he died. When flneb an insect or reptile has killed a man by its 
“ bitea, it happens that it comes forth from the apertures of his 

* body; and if It is then watched and caught, and dried in the 
“sun, it becomes a source of evil'’’. 


In an interasting work on men ami things of the sonthem 
provinces in the twelfth centniy we find the fullowiug lines; 
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•In KwHngsi there are two kinds of ku poison, respectively 
■killing quickly or slowly, that is to say, in a few moments 
■or in half a lyear. If any one has incurred the dislike of somc- 
- body, the latter treats him with respect before the eyes of the 

• world, but secretly tries to harm him (with k u). In the years 
■keng-ch^en of the Khien tao period (A.U. 1170—1172) there 

■ lived to the east of the chief city of Khiiwiheu a seller of ricc-grucl, 

■ who bred k u poison, 'flie secret was discovered and he confessed 

• his crime, relating that, when they made that venom at home, 

■ his wife, luiving stripped herself quite naked and untied her 
“hair, sacritioed at night; they then prepared a l)owl of rice-gruel, 

■ upon which grasshoppers, butterflies and hundreds of insects came 

■ down from above the house to eat, the things they left l)ehiud or 
‘ droppctl being used by them as poison. Should any one wish to assure 

■ himself whether a house contains k u poison, he has only to enter, 
■and if he finds no dust in it neither above nor below, it is 
■,such a house. Whenever Li-t'ung or Khi-thing people set out wine 

• to regale guests, it is customary for the host to taste of it first, 

■ to show them that they need not hove any suspicions" 

Another nutlior of the Sung dynasty wrote; 

■ Of the k u poison mentioned in classical writings several varieties 
•exist. In Kwangtung and Kwangsi the mountaineers make it of 

• vaiious insects and vipers, which they put into a pot or bowl to 
■devour each other till only one survives, which they then call 

■ the k u. They use the poison of this animal to harm men, putting 
** it for this purpose into their wine or food. When any one is 

■ afiected by such poison, it produces in him cramps at his heart 

■ and in his belly, and a feeling as if some beast were gnawing 
■thereat; he both vomits and passes a bloody liquid resembling 

■ rotten meat, and unless he places himself under medical treatment 

Ling toot tni lah, eh. iO, 
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* Without delay, liiii five viscem are devoured, und he dies. There 
“ are slow and quick diacasea of this kind; the Utler are auutc 
"and entail death in some ten dujs; the others may kst n year 

* during which the poison circtdiites through the pitient's. u'holo 
“ belly* Respirutiou stops, strength wanes, tiie bones become hcavy^ 

* and the jointa stiffen; mid no souner does the disease manileat its 
" prince than the heart and the belly perform their funcLiona with 
“ undue haste, while all the food which the patient takes olianges 
"into ku, which, slowly corroding his principal vitals and his 
"viscera, causes his death* And wheu he is dead, the disease 

* spreads its contagion to others, thus forming a source of ku. 
"The way to ascertain its presence is to let the patient spit in 

* water, for he suifera of k u or not aceording as the spittle sinks 
“or floats. Or he may take a hig pea in his mouth, and see whether 
‘ it swells up and its akiu bccouies loose* in which cose he is a 
“victim of ku; but he is not so if the pea docs nut Ijccome soft, 
“ nor sheds its skin* Another method ia, to place the skin of a 
■kuh bird under the patient's sleep!ng-pkee without letting him 

* know it, fur k u is at work or not, according aa the disease then 
“ [ncrenses in intensity or not” ^ 

Authors of the Ming dynasty, in writing of kn, genemily copy 
the statements of earlier authors, so that, evidently, in their time 
thise biuck art practices in the main continued in the old ways* 
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A fe«f new partlcuJars tiro given us by Leu Ting; “In the hilly 
“regions of Kwangtung iind Kwangsi the people keep in one pot 
“anukes nnd vipers, centipedes, millipedes, frogs, and all sorta of 
“insecta and reptiles, to make them devour each other; the one 
“that conquers all the rest is, they think, possessed of spiritnal 
“power (ling), and they therefore sacrifice to it. They put its 
poison into vegetables, fruits, or other food mid drink, with which 
“they then do harm to others, thus recklessly trying to establish 
“their own happiness and to become rich and honoured. If a man 
“13 hit by such aorccry, the symptoms manifest themselves in ten 
“thousand forms, and it happens that in one year many people 
“perish by it* There are families who oiler Lnoen&e and saerificta 
“(to that vermin) in the same way as they do to their domestic 
“ancestuis. It is also cfdleil ku. The sickneas caused by it the 
“world calis ku. diaeiise; this may vary, in coaueiEmn, with the clan- 
“names, arcordiug to the five musical notes, ao that five varieties 
“of ku are mentioned. All such things are common in depraved 
“and Vicious border countries, but in the capital I have seldom 
“heard of them*’\ 

Id Shi’CheiL says, that “there exists in the southern regions ku 
“of lizards, of beetles which kj their eggs in dung-bidls Avhicb 
“ they roll up, and of crickets, of gold caterpillars, and of herbs, 
“ as also k u which dmwa out life, and yet other poisons, and 
“ that every region has so' many remedies against them that it 
"is im[xi3siblc to put down all these in writing. According to 
“'IVfli Tno's gold caterpillars first existed in the 

* Shub region (Sz^Mih^wcn), and only in recent times did they 
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‘Imd tlieir waj into Hukwaug {ie^ Hupeh and Hunan), Fuhkien, 
^Kwnngtung, and Kwangsi, graduully becymmg very genera! 

Omp knowledge of the matter h nkj increafied by the folio wing 
notice cmiceming the Kvrang-eheu region: “The Tung people (?) 

* lireetl poison in the following way i on the fifth day of the fifth 

* moon (the theoretical apogee of summer heat) they collect all 
^ sorts of reptiles and insects, none bigger than snakes or smaller 
■ than lice, and place them in a pot, to devour each other; and 
“ the Jast that remains they keep, and let it loose against men to 

* them* If it is a snake that remains, they speak of snake-h n; 

* if it is a louse, they call it louae-ku; it devours the five intestines 
of the victims, who all die ol the consequences. They also have 

“fiymg poisons, the one called *that which draws out Ufo', and 
*the other 'the gold caterpillar'; these are mon-poisoning sf^titres. 

I hose who employ them soon becomo rich. The flying poison 

* of these spectree enters into food amt drink, and when such cooked 

* things than enter a belly, the spectre rcviviia therein and inflates 
“ the victim till he hursU, thus causing'his death, Jt is also called 

that which severs the vitals*, and when audi vegetable food 
“has entered the mouth, death follows immediately. Accordingly, 

“ when rich jieoplo, who occupy themselves with such practic-ea, lichave 
■as spendthrifts, then indeed severe nieasurea may be taken against 
^ them, and whereas the crime in question fionrishes in eveiy way 
"and 13 practised very commonly, good governors and rulers itre to 
' take prompt meoanres against it*’ 
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The aniuials or Liulmal-spectres let loose hy Boncerera upon their 
victims are far from a Hacking these always in luystcrious^ covert 
ways, * When the scholar Chu l-jen was a clerk in Kliing-yueu 
in the province of Kwotigsi* the prefect Ch^en Hi -fang engaged 
“him iis his private secretary^ Now it came fo [jass in the hottest 

* rime of the year that the prefect gave a drinkiiig^fcaist to his 
‘colleagues and friends. On gouig to table, they put off their caps 

* (on account of the heat), and saw n big frog stjuatUng on the top 

■ of Chu's head. They knocked, the beast off* which vanished as soon 

* as it came down to the ground. They drunk till midnight^ and 

* then the trug crawled up again on to Chu's head without his 

* pefceiviog it; they knocked it off as before* and as it fell on the 
•table* the duiuties and nuts all fell to pieces, while the beast dis- 

* appeared. When Chu retired into his room* he felt an ulcer come 

■ up on his head. Nest day alt the hair on his crown hud fallen 

* out* Hud oil tile spot a swelling like a wen with a red akin 
‘ had appeared; suddenly it broke* and a frog peeped out of it* its 
•two fore-legs resting on the crown of the head*, and its hind legs 
‘remaining hidden in the skin. They pricked it with a needle* but 
“it did not dk; they puUed at it* but this gave the patient into- 
“ lerablc suflbring, and tlie physicians hud to dcaist. Than an old 
‘gale-keepar smd; *this is a case of ku; the beast must dm if 
‘you prick it with a hair-pin of gold*. They tried it* and with 
‘success. The frog was extracted from the head* and Chu suffered 
“ nothing more; but in his skuLUbone a sunken place ramained, 
‘ Tcaembliug a bowl with Its opening upwards** *, 
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SOHCEflT WITH SO-TALI^ GO ID CATETiriLLAHS, SoS 

Evidently there h no reason for aiirpriie that aruites, grubs, 
and such-like vermin are especially selected by the Chimse to be 
let loose against people in order to poison them, or to corrode 
their vitals and intestines: indeetl, destructive worms and tetters, 
which so frecjnently eiist in man. must be easily identified by 
simple ignuruLneo with gnawing vermin of similar shape living outside 
his body* ThU explains why grubs living in the ground, in trees 
and in wood, as also maggots W'hieh destroy Ibod and otlier things, 
are often denoted by the clmracter ^ k u* We have seen, on page S27 
that the physician of TsHn declared that corn*destroying inscete 
were called ku. And we read in the SAitA i that •towards the 
• end of the reign of the Tsin dynasty, King*chen was visited by 
^ prolonged rains, so that the paddy cliEinged into k u, and k u 
''thus harmed the pefjple"^ Fimilly we may remind the reader, 
that snakes are prominent among the devila which infest imd kill 
men by feeding on their intestines (page 

^Vc have seen that printed evidence concurs in pointing in 
pnrticiiiiir to the southern provinces of China as hrceding-phieea 
of ktL Now what are the gold caterpillars of which (see pp^SSO—E51) 
Li Sbi-chen speaks in terms which show that these insects in his 
time played a prominent part in this brancii of aoroerj' ? 

Statements about them, which we have found in books, by no 
means satisfy our curiosity. Onr attempts to procure a specimen 
in China have all been vain, our male and female aequaintunces 
always declaring it impossible to get one; evidently they regarded 
OUT request to find one for us iia evidence of n suspicion that 
sorcery was practised by them. 1 had to content myself with the 
information, scanty but imanimouB, tkat a gold caterpillar is a very 
venomous little snake or viper, worm, or larva of a bright yellow 
colour, ^rhaps luminiferons or phosphorescent. 

The insect is meutioued by an author as early as the eighth 
century't •Chen Wang-khi says, that ashes of old flowered silk are 
a cure for poisoti of ku of inaecU or reptOes which eat such sLLk* 

“ His commentator adds, that thosa insects sre coiled up like a finger- 
• ring, and cat old red silk and flowered silk, just as oaterpillurg 
eat leaves; hence, considered in the light of the present day, those 
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“ msects fire gold caterpiikra**Thtis wrote U Shi'chen in his 
great standard work on MaterLi Medica, 

An author of the Sung dynasty asserts, “that a gold catejrpillar 
“ is a cflterpilkr with a gold colour, which is fed with silk from 
*9liuh fSaS-cb'^WBri), Its ordure, put in food or drink, poisons those 
“ who take it, causing certain death. It can draw towards a man the 
“ possessions of such victimjj, and thus make him enormously rich. 

* It is extremely difficult to get rid of it, for even water, fire, weapon a 
“or swords can do it no harm. Usually the owner for this purpose 
“ puts some gold or silver into a basket, places the caterpillar also 
“therein, and throws the basket away in a corner of the street, where 
“some one may pick it up and take it with him. He is then said 
“to have given his gold caterpillar iu marriage*^*. 

Tlie great object connected with the keeping of such an insect, 
viz. the appropriation of the posseasions of its victims, thcrefare 
is no other than that pursued by the grandees and ladies at Court 
under the Bm dynasty, who occupied themselves with scoreeiy by 
means of rats. This is brought out also by the folic wing tale from 
a work of the Sung dynasty, which moreover, supplies tm with 
some more purticulars on the subject: — 

“Tisen I^ing, a literary graduate of the highest rank at Chl-cheu 
“fin the present Ngauhwui), was indigent, but careful about his 
"Conduct. One Jay intending to go to the outer borough, lie 
“opened his door in the cool morning hour, when hk eyes fell 
“ upon fi small basket of bamboo, which stood outside the gate. 
“As it was not sealed or locked, lie opened it, and saw several 
“ilozen silver wine-cups, weighing about a hundred ounces. The 

* silence of early morning still lay upon the street, so that there 

* was nobody to follow him or Liy hands on him; so he took the 
“ l}a.sket home, and said to his wife: 'these things have come hither 

. A’n-Cs'mi kp^n^l muA, cL. 4!2, Jl. itt. 
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without Ijeing brought bj it man; can tbcj \y& a present bestowed 
^ou OH by Heaven?' No sooner bad ha pn>nounccd these words 
<<than be felt a emwlmg insect upon bis left thigh, and saw 
“there something glittering like bright gold. It was a calerpilluT; 
“ he plnckcd it off and flnng it awuy^ but in less time Iban it 
“ took bitn to draw back his hand it was again on the same spot, 
“ He crushed it under his foot, but though thus reduced to atoms, 
“ it r&apiwared on bis breast and belly; be Sung it into the water' 
“he cast Lt into a fire, be cut it with a knife and backed it with 
“an BXCj but it could be harmed iu no way whatever, nud was 
“everywhere, on the mats and coverlets of bis bed, in hia food 
“and drink, 

whom the matter extremely annoyed, eonsnlted a friend 
“of his, a man of knowledge. *My son*/this penson said, ^you 
“have been sold; this is what we call a gold caterpillar; thus 
“even our own village m visited by this evil! When the thing is 
“sdll small, it can bring calamity, but when fiilUizcd, it enters 
“into the belly and there gnaws away the intestines und the 
“stomach*. This explanation enhanced Ling^s feitrs so much that 
“he confessed he bad picked up the basket. ^ know all abont the 
matter , replied the friend; *if you employ the insect, yon will 
“become enormously rich; every day it devours four inches of 
floirtercd silk from Shuh, and if you gather its ordure and dry 
“and pnlvorize it, a little quantity of the powder, placed in food 
or drink, ig sure to kill him who takes it; the insect can then 
“appropriate whatever it likes, and, to reward you, will bring to 
“you every day the possessions of the victime*. But Ijing smiled; 
“*to think that 1 should ever do such things!' said be. *I know that 
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will not*, the friend replied, 'but wimt else is to be done?* 
“'1 shall put it in the bosket again, with the other thinga that 
“were therein, and throw it away, then it will do no hartn*. 
“'Hut*, retorted the frieud, *when Eome one haa kept this inBeetnod 
“ been enriched therehv, he ia obliged, in order to send it nwoy, to add 
“to the things he found on it twice as uutih by way of interest; he 
“ia then said to give his gold caterpillar in niairiege, and the insect 
“departs; but should he cast it away with nothing more than the 
things he found with it, he cannot get rid of it at alh And, [xwr 
'‘aa you are, bow would you find that interest? Verily, I pity you'* 
“Upon these words Lang lifted up his eyes to Ueaven. Sighing 
“and panting he saidi Mn all my life 1 have cnitivated purity of 
“conduct; never, 1 swear it, have Host my purity, and yet 1 am 
“so unhappy that such a thing should befall me!' tic went home, 
“and said to bis wife: '1 must employ it, there being no way 
“ to get rid of it, but this I cannot do, and therefore my only resort 
“is dciatb; matters of this sort are better rnniltlcd to the life liere^ 
“after*. With these words he grasped the insect, threw it into bis 
“ mouth, and swallowed it. The whole family ran to the rescue, but 
“they came too late. His wife and children wailed most bitterly, 
“eiclaiming that he was sure to die; but some days ebpsed, and 
“no evil ijefell him. He ate and dmnk as usual, and a month 
“later nothing had happened. Finally be died at a great age” ^ 
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Our knowledge of lb* nuturaJ hi&tory of the gold caterpillar k 
eulorged a little by an author who assures us that it may also be 
found Within precious stones, man in Tuii-yang^ on reDoveriDg an 
‘Mnseribed stone tablet from under a pile of stones, found a round 
‘^pebble. He ground and polished it, thus discovering that it 
^‘^nsisted of two layers, one fitting ujiou the other* Grinding 
it off to the size of a fist, he split It up, and out came an inseot 
“resembling a grul>, able to wriggla. As nobody could ilistiuclly 
“make out what kind of thing it was, he threw it away; but 
“afterwards he was told, that men. If greedy of wealth, can do no 
“ better than get a gold caterpillar out of a stone and breed it up, 
“ precious tbluga then, coming to him spoiltaneoiiHly” K 

So much for written infoniiation alwut gf>ld caterpillars. It is 
far from satisfying our curiosity. It will not be superfluous therefore 
to subjoin some notions prevniling on the subject among the people 
at the present day, collected especially from the lips of women and 
matrons in Amoy and the surrounding districts, 

A gold caterpillar is a true nIack-of-uJl^trades. It can spin, weave 
and sew, plough, sow and reap, in a word, it turns its hand to 
work of whatever kind with a most wonderful display of dexterity* 
In the house where it is kept, women merely have to stretch a 
few warp threails on a loom, to find the whole web finished to 
perfection before the next morning dawns. If its master Is a farmer, 

fretti ihe Sung (ijnasty, \n ten chaptmi* by Pih Cluing- 

00/1 ^ # ig. 
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he hflfi to tlirust his spade into the ground only once or twice, to 
find in less than no time the whole field ploughed, sown and 
harrowed* Thus the man or woman, who haa a caterpillar at com¬ 
mand, soon becomes w^ealthy. But the owner must feed and regale 
the insect carefully, and constantly pour scoldings and abuse upon 
it, lest it turn \ms and impudent, and m tlie end renonuee obe¬ 
dience and submission altogether; or, to put it in words of our 
own, to compel it to an implicit obedience it must be intimidated 
by means of spells, tiscination, and songs of sorcery. 

Such assertions are believed generally by men and women of the 
lower chiBS, to whom nothing wonderful is incredible. Superstition 
enforces also an iiniplicit belief in the general tale that the 
insect from time to time demands o human victim to prey on, 
and U formally allowed by its keeper to attack one, Tt then slowly 
devours that victim to the bones and skin, nay, there are ruuioun 
, broad of its having left nothing more than the hard skeleton. 
bVoraen tell how an owner of a gold caterpillar uciJasionally decoys a 
victim into his house and into the room where the insect is kept, 
there to let him be a pre^ to ite murderous attacks, and how many 
a child or adult thus disappears mysteriously: nO' very rare occur* 
rence, in fact, in a tountry where trade in female slaves is in a 
thriving state. 

But, like 80 many crimes, these murders are often punished by 
august Ueaven, should the soul of the victim denounce the per* 
petmtor before its throne. Breeders of ku and caterpillars may 
therefore cjtpcct never to Ijcget Liny male descendants, or, if they 
have any, to see them die. This severest of nil colcatial punishmonU 
may be aocclcratecl by a flash of lightning from a serene, cloud lees 
sky, destroying the sinner, his family and house, together with his 
caterpillar or vonnin-pot. 

Public opinion further argues, that fear of such vindicatory inter¬ 
vention on the {>art of the highest power in the Universe over* 
balances in the end the sorcererk passion for wealth, rendering 
him uniious to rid himself of the caterpillar. We have seen that 
he can do so by phtclng it somew^hera in the street, hidden under 
such things of value as may entice another to take it to hk home. 
Many keep a caterpillar in an invirihle shape: it k, in fact, possible 
to lodge its spirit in an incense-burner filled with ashes of iocenae* 
sticks which the owner puts in from time to time as n sacrifice to 
the lioast. When a censer is seen abandoned in a street, in some 
ohsenre comer, in a field, or between boulders, or in any other 
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unfrequented spot, people are immedmteiy ready to conclude that 
it has been put there hy some sorcerer or sorceresa^ unxiouii to be 
rid of a caterpillar. 

in south-east Fnlikien few spectres or© known so well by the 
people and believed in so generally as the gold cBtcTpilkru* In 
Amoy and its aurronndings it is called iui and heard of by 

old and young, and it is probable that St would be didScalt to 
find n woman there who does not deem the whole male and female 
world, except herself nod a few others, capable of practking witchcraft 
with [tp eliould it a nit their pnipose. There is accordingly always 
some danger In putting up in a little frequented inn. Should cir- 
cumstunces bring any one there, prudence warns him to smear some 
mud off hia feet on the wall, and see whether it disappears, the 
presence of a gold caterpillar being in this case indubitable; the 
spectra Indeed is l>ent on cleunlinc^, and wipes away all coarse 
dirt it sees, thus readily betraying its presenise. Tu this way it Is 
explained why in so many inns tiic walls look as muddy as even the 
floor, but we think tliat the general uncleanliness of the people 
may better account for this fact. 

The Code of I^ws mentions a sentence, passed by the Throne 
on appeal in 1792 against ‘a commoner of the Yung-fiih district 
named flu EiEn-fang, who, giving ear to the 
'instigations of one Ch'en ring-clmng, had Mged a false accusation 
"against Liao Chung-hang, atating that this msu kid induced 
"Lob Fiihda^uen and others to let loose ku upn his mother 
' madam Hu, born of the Liu familv, which ladv had thereupon 
" hung herself with fatal result” h The Code deretes two special 
titles to the subject of sorcery, thus proving that the high govern¬ 
ment of China is to the preieut hour not less a slave to the belief 
m its rcahty and dreadful oonsequenoeg than the humblest amontr 
ite subjects, like the laws of the Han dynasty (see p. 845), ft 
threatens with punishments of great severity those who venture to 
near such noxious breed or have it in their haugea, 'Whoever 
(procures or) makes, (hides) or keeps ku poison which may serve 
for destruction of human life, as alao iio who instructs or tells 
* others to do so, shall be decapitated, (even though he has not vet 
'actually used it to kill). The preperty of the maker or breeder 
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'sliail bo forfeited to tlie mug^istmtea} his wife, children, and all 
“ those living in lug house, oven though ignomni of the matter, 
“ghail be banished for life to the distance of two thouisand miles \ 
“■ to remain there for ever. If the k u poison iuia poisoned u per^n 
^living in tlic same the parents and wife of the victim, hia 

concahioes, sons and grandsumi, if ignorant of the piepuration of 
the ka, are not Ikble to be sent into exile^ (those among them 
‘ who knew of it shall l>e l^xinished, even if they were injured by 
■the poison). 

■ And each chief of the ward or village, when privy to the crime 
■and failing to give information of it to the authorities, shall 
■ receive one huudmd blows with the long stick, but ke shaU not 
'^he pimiahcd if he was ignorant thereof. He who informs aguinfit 
“ and arrests the culprit shall be rewarded by the authorities with 
* twenty ^ounces of silver^" 

These laws can boast of a respectable age, as we find them in 
the Code of the iiing dyuasty ^ in exactly the same terms, save 
for the bracketed interpolatiouB, The laws of the Yuen dyuasty 
prescribed, the condemnatiou of k u breeders in these emphatic 
words: "those who make ku poison and injure men with it shall 
he put to death**'. It is worth notice that the Code of the present 
dynasty and that of Ming place the quoted articles immediiitely 
before that which threatens with decapitation the poisoning of men 
with vegetable or mineral substancesj evidently then legkktoTB ol 


i Tho ronRonin^ is, of counw,. that those raliitions cufjht to have Ilddwii of tto 
matter end checked it. Thua the Luw ijotu^HaLi every one to be cfitistaiitij wntelifViJ 
with in Ilia owi\ dumastic circle njminiat anch abominiLbla practirea. 
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botb djriuatiea TOiuiderod ku to be the miBt common and typical 
mode of poisoning. 

Among the notes insfirted in that same title of the Code of Lnwa 
for instruction of the mandjuins whon admin is tering Justice no 
one nrhidi sheds a few mys of new %ht ujwti our subject, 
*11^© wrdiiiga studied by ua mention numerous species of k n 
“poison* but, genoniUy speaking* oempoundem of poisonous ku have 
" k u of snakes, of geese, of WhieB, of gold caterpilkm and other 
; matter. When a man is poisoned w^lh ku, I i. Wre to d!e 
witliiu a ftiod time, but his time may also come after some years 
* More poiaonous than any other is ku of go!d caterpilkm; it inevit- 
‘ably kiila those who arc injured hy it. it occura in Fiihkien 
“ Kwaug-tnug and Kwangai, Sz^*ch'wen and Kwezcheu"*. 

Such ku 'of habies” may perhaps be the soroery with which 
the nmit chapter will occupy us. About ku “of geesewe know 
nothing; we have never found mj reference to it in a book nor 
ever caught a word frouocniiug it from the lips of the people 
May we venture to suggest that geese, which greedily devour vipers* 
worms and gnibs, are fed on such reptiles and insects, and their 
souls then ^ induced by means of spells or other eipedienb to 
poison enemies or otherwise to afflict and kill them? 


BamedieB for k. m 


The terfar, with whiob ku sorcery bus filled the hLirts of tbe 
CTineso of all ages, has caused them to invent many quack medi- 
emts and prophytactics to annui its effects. Ail the loading tlieia- 
pists doclare these effects to be merely infection with •poison"' 
which antidotes of any kind may be effleacioua, The long 
list of ^tidotea which the Chinese possess cannot, however he 
reviewed here, but only the remedies which are used against ku 
iwison m particular may occupy our attention. 

^very ancient in China, medical authors 
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at an early date occupied themselves with the art of curing its effects. 
In the medical book ascribed to Koh Hung we read these lines: 

^ A patient hurt by k u gets cutting pains at his heart and belly 
*08 if some living thing is gnawing there; sometimes he has a 

• dischaigc of blood through the mouth or the anus. If he is not 
•forthwith raeclically treated, it devours his five visoeni, which 
■entoils his death. To discover whether it is ku or not, let the 
•patient spit into water; if the spittle sinks, it is ku; if it floats, 

• it is not. 

*The recipe for discovering the name of the owner of the ku 
•poison is as follows: take the skin of a drum, bum it, n small 

• piece at a time, pulverize the ashes, and let the patient drink 
•them with water; he will then forthwith mention the name; 

• then bid this owner forthwith to remove the ku, and the patient 

• will recover immediately. Again place some j a n g-h o leaves secretly 
•under the mattress of the patient; he will then of his own accord 
•immediately mention the name of the owner of the ku"*. 

After this introiluctory wisilom, Koh Hung mentions a series of 
general antidotes to cure sufferers of ku and other poison, also by 
making them vomit. His magical method for discovering the evil¬ 
doer is recommended also in nearly the same words by Sun Szi^moh. 
This author moreover says: “There are people who mix the ku 

• ingredients with snake-saliva, and then put them into the food 

• or drink of others, thus giving them belly-disease; this is a method 

• which causes death after several years. Medicines for curing its efiects 
•exist for each special cose. That method is practised among the 
•mountaineers in Kiung-nan; tbb fact cannot be doubted" ^ 


Chtu lieu pi kih fang^ cb. 7, § 63. 
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Having stated that a man can be poisoned in a thousand different 
ways, our learned doctor goes on to say: “This is the reason why 
•ho who leaves his house should always cany about him *male 
•yellow’, musk, and ‘animated dnnabar’, which are the chief me- 
•dicines for averting evil; neither the hundreds of kinds of ku, 

• nor any ait-spectres, nor any fox-devils or spirits of old men and 

• beasts will then ever presume to touch him. To people who would 

• nourish their vital spirits it is of great moment to bear these 
•things in mind”*. 


In a list of recipes following on these pieces of sage advice, there 
are two ingredients which attract attention, viz. centipedes, and so 
many m e i« or portions of s|wttcd or striped cats These animals have 
to the present hour held their place in the Pharmacopoea as destroyers 
of poison and ku. ^ 

The centipede (*» ift tsih-tsu, or wn-kung) simply 

owes the above attribute to an old belief that it is a destroyer of snakes. 
There may be truth in this belief, seeing that snakes may be small 
and Chinese centipedes Urge, especially in the south, where I have 
seen specimens almost two feet in length. There are there fabulous 
centipedes of enormous length. The belief in the snake-destroying 
vutuc of the insect may, however, simply come from a passage in 
the writings of Liu Ngnn, which is to this effect: 'The moon 
• illumines the whole world under heaven, and yet it is eclipsed 
•by a toad (believed to dwell in it); - a snake ascending to 
the sky and coursing through the fogs yet is endangered by a 
•tsih-tsu ‘. A tsib-tsu may have meant some other animal in 
the time when Liu Ngun wrote, but posterity has simply accepted 
It aa a centipede. ^ 


The wntuigs of Koh Hung teach us that in his time the helirf 
that cenu^es were snake-killers had given them a posiUon in 
Chinese life as charms against snakes. • People in the southern 
countries always when they enter the bilb carry a bamboo tube 
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* living cseutipadeii, lor when tbtse ftiol themaelvea in the neigh- 
bonrliotHi of snakes, they forthwith stir in the tube j and if the 

* tmveUer tlien looks attentively into tlie shrubs, he is sure to sec 
•^a snake. Even a snake of a chang in length imd more than a 
^ sp;in tiiiok nniy, if perceived bj a centipede and kept in restraint 
“ by its breath or influence, die i in mediately. If a snake pereeivcH 

a centipede in a cliff, it will, even if it ia the larger, flee to the 
“ deep bottom of the brook in the ravine, where the centipede will 

* keep it in restraint by merely remaining afloat on the surface; 
“ and if then we see Bomething which is quite blue and as large 

* as the flat top of a ceremonial cap dive right out into the water 

* towards the snake, this will immediately come to the surface and 
“ die. Hence it is that tbe southerners pulverize centlpedea and 

* treat snake-bites therewith, which then are forthwith cured" b 

The belief in centipedes as destroyers of snakes may be further 
illualrated by the following tale from a book of the clcvenih century; 

My grand-uncle has seen somewhere In the country a centipede 
‘ chasing a big snake witli great velocity. The snake abut across a 
■ brook, hut the centipede followed it, atid the snake, knowing 
‘ itself inferior in strength and unable to escape, turned round, 
‘and with wide-oponed jawa awaited its pirrauer. The centipede at 
‘once ran into its mouth, and in a moment the snake was dead; 
‘ the cendptMle then bored ita way through the belly, and came 
‘ out through the flank. They cut open the snake, and found its 

* bowels gone^’ \ 
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As rt destroyer of k a ^ wb see the centipede appe^ir in writings 
as early os the fourth or tifth eeutuiy^, nt least if the Mowim^ talo 
occurring in the cullcetiou of ^iio TsUen, is not an interpSation 
of a Inter period: -^raii-yln was u man who waited in the path 
* of sidvation, a gnitnana of a pure, ascetic mode of life. There 
was in the district of Yen a family which employed tu, so that 

none of those who j)artook of their food or drink escaped without 

- vomiting blooti mid dyirig. ^r'an-yiu adled on\hem,iind the raaster 
“ol the house phiccd food before him; but Tan^yiu Imd recourse 
to his usual spells and vows, and — a j>air of centipedes mo^B 
‘than a loot in length jumped out of the dish Eind ran ofl. He ale 
*^hia fill, and went home, quite comfortable and without any iU 
“ consequences” ^ 

As a pliarmaceuticul ingredient, the centipede mostly occurs in 
apothecary’s sltops in a dried state, its segments are grated to 
powder and drunk with water, together with other medical matter; 
sometimes they are roasted heibre being pulveria^d. The legs are 
removed as useless. If the jioison produces lioils and nlccra, the 

application of such powder in ointment of hogs’ lanl is re^m^ 

mended, and so are ablutions with water or oil In which a centipede 
has been steeped lor several days. 

Ingredients obtidned from other suakcvkilliiig or snake-devouring 
animals are, tis we might have anticipated, likewise valued as medi* 
cmt!s agamat ku. So y, musk, because, as Koh Htmg says, -the 
musk-deer na well as the wild pig devours snakesMusk is 
used intermilly in a large number of antidotes, ami is, moreover 
strongly recommended as an ingredient for amuIcU and medicines 
for various demoniueal disKuses, Cats, too, prey on snakes, tomla 
and frogs; no wonder then that (see p. 803) Sun S^at-moh rcoom- 
niendcd, as a remedy against kti, small piecea of spotted or striped 

^ /p , li W4irk chriptera by Shiog ^ # of the uJoVcutl, 
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cats. Pharniacologists have quite a series of recipes into the com* 
position of which everything that can be got from cats may enter 
as chief operative ingredient. The fFei theng • kicn fang \ Bjisy 
and simplified Recipes for the Protection of life, says; “As a 
•preservative against ku poison, flesh of cats must be oaten from 
•an early age; then ku cannot do any harm”*. ‘Arc wc”, asks 
Li Shi>chen on mentioning this passage •to think here of ku 

• mentioned by the Books of the Sui Dynasty as a barbarous cat- 

•spectre practice?”* (sec p. 610). This famous medical man evidently 
suspected here an application of some timifia sitnilibun method. 
Further ho wrote: •Bone from a cat’s head cures demoniacal 

malady, ku poison, and pains in the heart and lielly*’*. 

The reptiles and insects used in ku sorcery devour each other; 
consequently, ku poison too is destroyed by those creatures. Ch'en 
Tsang-khi wrote; •In general reptiles and insects, which are used 
•to make ku, are cures for ku; therefore, if we know what ku 

• is at work, we may remedy its effects. Against k u of snakes 
•.that of centipedes should be used, against ku of centipedes that 
•of frogs, against ku of frogs that of snakes, and so on. Those 

• varieties of k u, having the power of subduing each other, may also 
•have a curative effect”*. The reader sees that this theory is simple; 
but it seems not so simple to discover which or what animal has 
caused the poisoning. Medical men do not tell us how to do that. 

The conviction that Heaven in his righteous wrath sometimes 
strikes sorcerers and their ku with his thunder, has created the 
belief that powder of so called ■thunderbolt stones”* or •thunder- 
nodules”^ may remove the cflfects of ku through the natural pas- 


•uUKir, Hu Yung 7^' Houriihed u an officer 
in the flna half of the fifteenth century. See hm biography in the Historj of the 
Ming Dynasty, ch. 160. 
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sages. Those stones were stated by Ch'en Tsang-khi to be obtained 
from Uicheu', the -Thunder Department", which is the most 
southerly projecting peninsula of Kwangtiing province, opposite 
TLiinan island, as also from some vallies in Ho-tung* or the present 
province of Shansi, where they lie at a depth of three feet in grounds 
which lightning has struck. They possess various shapes, but mostly 
resemble axes and knives, the latter with two holes. 'Their colour 
is a veined blue or black. Some opine that they are products of 
human ^ According to some writers, there exist also •thunder- 
hammers"*, weigliing several pounds, ‘thunder-awls"and ‘thunder- 
axes"*. supposed to have been used by the God of Thunder to split 
up things; further there are ‘thunder-rings"*, lost by that god, 
and ‘ thunder-pearls *, which dragons have dropped from their 
mouths, and which may thoroughly illuminate a whole house 
during the night; etc.*. Perhaps those objects may be the relics 
of an age of stone. 

A good medicine for ku poison is Icek-juice mixed with spirits, 
which will make the |iaticnt vomit some ophidian creature. The 
vennin may also be expelled by means of efficacious magic spells, 
purporting to bully and intimidate it; a great number have been 
invented to this end, and we have seen that they were already 
used under the ancient Cheu dynasty (p. 826), A good means to 
protect ones self against ku, professedly practised by people in 
huhkien, Kwangtung and Kwangsi when putting up in an inn, is 
to tap the inn-keeper on his back or shoulder, and ask him whether 
he has ku in his house; this done, the thing will not be set to 
work, as it is tolerably certain that whoever knows about ku will 
also know the means to defeat it. 

We have already stated (p. 849). that ku poisoning may be dis- 
covei^ by means of the spittle of the patient, and by peas placed 
in his mouth, or by an egg of a kuh put in his bed. Victims 
may be recognizetl by a glare on their heads, which, when 
touched by another, emit sparks. Tlie diagnosis may also be inode 
by the patient himself by application of roots or leaves of a ginger- 
like herb, called jang-ho, which if hidden in his bed without 
his knowing it, will make him mention tlie name of the sorcerer 
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w']|{j til till C3in be tLakeil or cumpeUed to stop hia odiouB work 
Tliiit pltttit 13 gepenilly surtaxed lo be the * efficacious herb^* by 
loeana of ivhieh certain officers of the Clieii dynastj’ were directed to 
combat the dangers of k u (cf. p. S47). 

Although gold-eaterpiikr sorcery does not soeni to be actually 
distinguished from ku, a4ime special preventives of its effects are 
prescribed. One of these is the drleil skin of a heflgehog* which, 
as I have been assured in China, is kept for the purpose in many 
houses. An author of the twelfth century rolat^, *thiit the prefect 
of Yilh-lin told him that he hod witnessed in the district of 
Fuh-ts'^ing (in Fuhk len) a process in u case ol j}o[^ning with a 
“gold caterpillar. The sub-prefect of that district had i)cen urjrible 
" to liud any trace of guilt until some one had advised hitrt to 

* iutfOLlucu a pnir cf hedgehega into that bouse, as then the insect 

* would cermijiiy l>e caught, ber^aLtse it is ufmifl of hedgehogs These 
** beasts had entered, and the caterpillar did not stir; yet though 

* it lay concealed in d fissure of the wall under a l>ed, it was 
"drawn by the two aniiuala out of its shelter" ^ 

Ch-en Shi-toh \ also named Yuen-kung ", in the later years of 
the BEventeenth century compilcil u work in six chapters on the 
healing art, in which he laid down much wisdom professedly 
borrnw'cd from the nio&t ancient medical sages, and wrote therein: 
"Take a weight of three tsHen of thunder’pilb, powder them, and 
" mix the powder with a little quantity of white alum; then, when 
*a gold caterpillar appears, drop a littio nf the powder upon it, 

* and it will change forth with into a red, bloody fluid. When the 
"Shell tao (the Tno or Universal Order rcprcsentcft by the shen'J 
"flies into a passion und is going to caiuie iniafortune, then, 
" when it ia heard in the sky, forthwith drop soiiiie of that powder 
“ while looking up Low'ixrds the place whence the noise is heard; 
^ the Shen tan will undoubtedly give vent to a great curse, but 
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" will calmly pass away, and never return. Wben any one obtains 
tlic insect, he la sure to umiiss riches j it comes from the air and 
“ he feels cxhTlamled, sficrificea to it in a cupboard or a drawer, 
woishipa itj and prays to it the w'bole dayj but in tho long rnii 
“ bis face ilssnmes the same gold colcnir which the cnterpillnr has; 
“ he takes medicines, but in rain; later on his belly swells up, ns 
if be were attacked by dropsy. Such pmcttces ftourish especiallv 
“in Shuh (Szg-ch'wcn), He who gets a caterpillar does nut as n 

■ rule live for five years, and even after his death the caterpillar 

■ does not go awuy, but pusses over to his sons and grandsons, 
"sometimes causing the destruction of his family” ^ 

Protection against k n ia also given by domestic fowls, liecause 
they betray its presence. It ia, indeed, averred that those birds show 
ft remarkable tendency to fly away wherever k u Ja kept. This peculiarity 
was known as early as the ninth century to Twan Ch^ing-ahib, 
who wrote: “If fowls fly away without evident reason, there is 
kn in the botise, and when they do not come down from the 
“ trees in the daytime, the wife or the concubines liEive incestuous 
«schemes” h The coctk, as we shall sec in Chjipter V of Part IV, 
is feared by spectres; therafcure [>]otection against ku is afforded by 
its head, aflixetl over the house-door. This conception may, however, 
also be due to the circutristaiiDc that fowls prey on gmU, Insects, 
and small reptiles. 
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IHPLICTION OP EVn. BY KKAHS OF UUMAJf fiOTJT^. 

It la not only bj meana of their own souls und the souLi of 
anininlfl that sorcerers practico their cruel art; they can further 
do so hy means of the aouJa of other men. We have already aeen 
the Coile of Laws refer to ^ ^ or *ku of habies" (aeop. 8G1>, 
comcidently with ku by means of snnkes and gold caterpillars, and 
may infer herefrom that the former is a practice of the same nature, 
that is to say, it comsists in letting loose human aouis or human 
soul-substance upon victims. 

The Code having thus duncted our attention to tins form of 
Borccry, wc are nattiruUy drawn to further search in its pages, 
to obtain yet more information on the subject. In fact wo fiml 
in it, immediately before the title on ku, another, hisaring on 
plucking out vitality, and chopping or cutting meu” *, which, 
nccordiug to an explanatory note, “means to steal the ears, eyes, 
“ viscera, internal organs, etc. from a living person, and chop or 
“cut ofl his limbs and other parts. These crimes arc of the same 
“ nature as simple Jkiiiembermcnt, but the perpetnitor of dis- 
“ memhermeut has no ulterior object beyond murder, nud the other 
“ crime is mmder followed hy sorcery for the purpose of decoying 
“ others, so that it la considered tu be poculmrly serious 

Anotlier official comment says: 

■Those who occupy themselves with sorcery either steal away 
^ men's cars or eyes, or chop off their hands or feet; they then 
* take a humun image made of wood or modelled in clay, and 
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■' lifter laying all these things on the grcniud, perform over them 
“ sacli aorcermia nuigic ae will eatise them to perform functions. 

* Others obtjiiu the year, month amt hour of the natiifity of a 
“ living njttn^ und (with the aid thercDf) decoy him into a mountain- 
■ fareat, there to rob him of hia vital breath and catch his two 
^ Boiils (his hwiin und his p'oh), in order to make these their 
“spectral servants Tn times gone by such practices prevuiled in 
“Yunnan, Kwcicheu, K\vfuigtung and KwangsL And stiU more 
“frequently it occurs that a mun^s viscera or chiet internal organs 

* are cut out, or a pregnant woman*s fruit, or tho virginal red 
“ matter of some unnjnrried maid, or some other thing of the 
‘kind, in order to have ingredients for sorcery. All such things 
“ fall under 'plucking out vitality and chopping or cutting^"^ 

In these lines wo have practically all that is required for the 
compreheDBion of this form of eorcety. The instrument of the sorcerer 
is a hunmu soul, or some portion of it, obtained by appropriating 
certain parts of the body of a living person, but espetdaily such 
orguns Its are deemed to he more cspecklly impregnated with his 
mental or vital power. An image is then jirovidcd for his soul to 
scitlo in, tuni the latter totally subdued byj the sorcerer to liis 
will by charms and spells, formulae of enchantment, and actual ill- 
treatment of the image, in consequence of which it is obliged 
obediently to do all the mischief he ordains. Female seximl organs 
or secretions arc selected for such sorcery since they are con¬ 
nected with procreation, and consequently with life and vitality 
assimilated with the soul. 

Another jxirt of the running commentary of the C3odc reads 
as follows: 

* To pluck out life or chop and cut a man means to cause death 
*■ to a living person and take away the openings of hia senses, in 
‘ order to perform black magic there with. It happens that by means 
“of magic und bkek art the hour, year and month of a man s 
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* birth ure obtaitied, in order to decjoj hini by menriB thereof untu 
some unfrTjquenteil spot deep in the luoutitHins^, there to rmirder 

“ him Atid cut off pieces from his body, or to cut out iiis five 
^ internal Qru;ans end his vitality, or to draw the Boulti (the Imv u n 
^ cmcl the p^oli) out of liiiu, ip order to turn them into a s|j»ectra1 

* aervimt. The ^spectre-vinesfor su!e nowudays in Kwan^^tuug 
“ftud iCwftiigdi, JlofiaUj Fuhkirn and other regions, consist of 
‘ such things 

As ftH snch crimes constitute homicide followed by aorcBry^ they 
nre ptiuislieil by the Law more scveiely than simple murder* 
Whosoever plucks the lite out of \i man, or mutilates and cuts 
him, (whether the victim be killed thereby or merely wounded 
‘■abidl (if he la the principal culprit) be slowly carved to death 
‘ with kuivcii. His possessions ahull be allotted judicially to the 
‘‘finnily ot the murdered person, and Jiis wife, children, Hud the 
‘ Liimntes ot his Imnse, even though they knew nothing of the 
■ matter, shall he banished for life to a country two tbousuud mdea 
“oti, without permission to return when an iimnesty is prockimed, 

* Ills accomplices (having contributed to the per|M>trrttion of tlie crime) 
“ abal! be beheaded, [but il‘ they <lid not actually do so, they shall 
“ be sentenced according to the hiw with rcgnrd to ctmspirnoy to 
“ murder, reinis^ioo of punishment being allowed)* 

''Should the culprits have begun to carry the crime into effect, 
“hut not yet have inflicted any woanda, the (principal) offender 
“ shall be beheaded, and hia wife anil children hmiished for Lite to 

* the ilistance of two thousand miles, while the accomplices (who 
‘have aetnnlly ix>-nperated) shall receive a hundred blows with the 
‘ long stick, and be sent into perpetual exile to the distance of three 
'' lliuusand mileta* 

“ And if the chiets of the ward or village have known about the 
^ crime and have not revealed it, they shall lie beaten, with one 

* hundred blows with the long stick; but if they have been Ignorant 

* uf it, they shidl not ba liable to any punish ment* And those who 
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“ hiive given mtbmuitiun of the miitter, or laid Lands on the (jer|K 3 - 

* trators, shidl be rewmled by the tiathonties witli twenty ouiieea 
of ailvcT** 

A by*Liw runs: '"If any person who ootninitted the erime of 
“ plucking out life ami chopping or onttingj, has ougimte^ or itgoates 
" who confoBscd or denounood the crime, or placed the perpetrator 
" under arrest and delivered him to the mogistmtea, then, if the 
^ oriojo wiiA begun and the chief perpetmtor h not acquitted, his 
wife, children and inraatea who would have to be punished 
“together with him, shall be eiemptod from punishment according 
“to the Law it they took a part in the iienuuciation’^ 

The presence of such bwa in the Code clearly attests the general 
prevalence in China of this cmelest of all forms (jf sorcery during 
the reign of the two dynasties under which this Code was in force. 
The Mongol house of Ynen, which preceded them, also hud a laiv 
providing aguinat it: “WhoHoever plucks life out of a man or 
“ distnemhers him, with intent to procure a spectre to sacrifice to, 

‘‘ehnll be slowly carved to death with knives; his fiimily po^essions 

* shall be forfeited, and all the inmatea of his house, although 
" ignonmt of the crime, shall be hanishc?d to distant regions, if the 
“crime was begun, however, without murder of the victim, the 
“case sludl be treated us one of robbaiy^ with violence; hikI should 
“ no wounds have? beau inflicted, and nothing of value appropriated, 

the punishment shall amount to 107 blows with a long stick 
“and banishrneiit for three years. And if the crime was merely 
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“ plotted jTJid aot yet tho number of blo^FQ ahall be 07, 

" ftnd the baniahment be for » terra of two years juni a half. ^Fhe 

• man who waa to be assassinated, and iiocouipiioca who denounced 

• the crirae or arrested the culprits, ahall receive the family posaes- 
"^sions of the oulpriU; and if the tLrr€5»t Ims boeii mode by one to 
‘ whose duty it bolonged, he shall receive one half thereor*", 

In order to convey to the reader some more knowledge about 
this branch of sorcery, we think we can not do better than bring 
to his notice the folbwing long story: 

* Wang Pih, jdso named Lhing*fu, a man of Ts'iii-cheu, hud 

• been appointed Governor of Lung^ha, after having Imvelled for 

• the purpose of study through nortli Yen-ngan. Having rcaigmsl bis 
“office, he retired into private life and pmetUed medicine, 

* In the second year of the Chi ching period (A.D* u 

•crafty wu, named Wang Wandi, practised divination and sootli- 
“iMiying witit hia brother's son Shitng-hien in the bazaar of Lung-oha, 

• In the winter of that year, in the eleventh mnnth, Wang Pih 

• visited him, and, discontented with the verdict uf the orade given 

• by that man, made the mistake of reprimanding and Insulting 
“ him severely. This greatly roused Wan-U'a anger, and he incited 
■on ft spectre against Pih to diaqiiiet him. 

“That night Pjh was sitting down stutlylng the chapter on the 
“ Mehd-l>ound Cofler (of the Shu iwy), when suddenly he heard 
“ outside the window a dreary whistling voice. He opened the door 
"to see who was there, but though the moon shone brightly in the 

• empty oonrtyard, he perceived nobody. The next day in broad 
■ daylight a wailing voice sounded at the gate, acoarapamed by 
■csorapkints of having suffered wrong. Pih called a spectre-seer to 
“ ky the ghost, but this man could not master it, 

•Pih now spoke: ^How can it possibly be that my medicines 
“have killeii you! therefore it is not T who have to redress the 

• wrong under which you suffer\ Upon which the spectre said: 

Sect ntw tlie llicttory uf Uic Yiiern 
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I have conviuced that of the iDRny men theio are, onl^ 

“you, eiTj can be relied on;^ should you be really willing to redress 
“ the wrongs under which 1 suffer, you must call together some 
" ten elilBTB to attend as witnesses', Pih promised to do so, and 
when they had assemblerl, the spectre toid its story in the fol- 

* lowing terms: ^— 

* *I am a girl of the Chen family in Hiackbrook, in the h'ting’chea 
department. My father s ruime is Hwo-khing, and the siirnmue 
“ of my mother is Chang. At mj birth the moon stood W. S \\\ 
“by VV., for which rettson niy name is Moon-iu-tbe west. Whim T 
“ had reached my siiteenth year, my mother foil aick; my father 
“called in Wang Wan-li to divine her condition, and thus J became 
no£] nainted with that man. One hundred and five diiys after my 
'^mother's death, on the day ping-ch'en of the ninth month of 
“ the third year of the Chi ynon period (1337), when my &ther, 
being drunk, was iying down to sleep aiui my brother was out 
collecting firewood, that luau, while 1 was wjitking up aud down 
“ in the shade of the wall, wrought upon the hour and day of my 
“ birth with he witching spells iu sucli wise that I liecame totally 
“ absenUtninded and stood with staring eyes, unuble to utter a 
‘’word. Tn this condition Wan-li took me upon his back to a 

• witloW’gTove, and tierl me with my hack iigainst a tree] he uu- 
“ fastened his hair, wound a coloured cord around it, and made a 
■' hole in my hrefist in order to cut my heart out, which in a few 
“ hours he pulverizetl, together witli my eyes, my tongue, my earn, 

“ nose, imils, and fingers, and having kneaded the mass into bolls] 
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* be put these intu n gourd. Suhsequently lie made n human imago 

* of paper, imd viuieutly campelletl me by lutHiTis of spelk to become 
‘'his slave. Whenever 1 was a little laa,y, he pricked the iuinge 
■with a needle; my eyebrows then eontracteil with pain, tmd my 
“ mouth uttered long cries of woe. Yesterday^ air, he was insulted 
" by you, and sent me to you to avenge him, but 1 cannot find 
^ it in my heart to do so. Sir, please pity me; let me no longer 

* endure that ivrong in this nether world; { swear to yon 1 will bind 

* myself to yon as a child to its father. But the elders here seated 
''must dot s|>eak of it, lest miafortune befall them’, 

* And on these words the spectre wailed still more piteonsly, 

* Pih, too, shed tftuu, and iio did the ten gentlemen. They put 
"down the dejMsttiona of Moou-in-the-west In bhick and white, 
“ anbscrilied their names, and secretly mfurmed the prefect of the 
^ diatrict, Tliis officer surprised Wan-li and hi& nephew, and sharply 
*■ qni'stioned them. At first they repelled the Bccusation, but Moon-in* 
" tke-weat being confronted wdth them, refuted and contradicted 

all their deposifions very bitterly, and demanded that the contents 

* of his Irfivelling-bog should be inventoried. Various thinga were 

* produced from it, such as written charms and forinulae, seal- 
" impresses, needles long and short; eo Wun-Ii fell flat on the 
“ ground, untl made a dean breast in the following terms: 

-He wjis a man from Lii-ling. While busy collecting n store of 

* raiigical arts, he came to Hing*yueD, where he met with one Lin. 
" an alcheiniiit, who instructed him in the art of plucking life, 

“ auawering tn the main to what .Moon4n-the-west had told. Bat 
"he did not believe in the reality of it; therefore Liu took out ol 

* his bag R five-coloured cloth in winch he liad hairs in pelletB, 

* and pointing his finger at them, aatd: 'This is Li Ytin-nu 
"of Bienming, obtained by me in the second month of the spring 
‘of tlfcfi second year of the Tien lih peritxl; for seventy-tive stringa 
“of coins 1 will order fiim to hind himself to you as a follower 
" and attcodanP, On the other assenting to this bargniii with 
" delight, Lin made the If u paces h and burned charms to conjure 
" Yen-nu, whose voice was therenpou heard in the air, sayingj 
" 'Master, whither do you want me to go?' ‘Follow Mr. Wang on 
‘ his peregrinations; he is n good man with whom you will not 
^at fill Fare LU’. W^au-li paid the money, thus entering into 
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the fuJl possession of that nns^jic. After this, on passing through 

* Fung^chcu, he fell in with n tniiater Kwaug, from wJioni, after 
•‘sotue agreeable conversation, he ohlamed one Keng Wnn-funn- 
‘‘from Fung-juen, whom liicewise he made his slave fur the same 

he liati paid to Liu, so that, mcluding Moon^in-the-west, ho 

* possessed three, Liu had tidvlsed him U) abstain from beef For Ida 
^ whole life, but lately he had forgotten this hint and oonsumed 
“some roasted cow's heart, whereupon things had gone amiss. 

* Therefore he hud nothing more to say 
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“Tlic preft-Tt wrote to his coUejigue in Fung-cheu to truce Hwo- 
“ khlng nod obtain from him some evideacc ia corroboration. This 
‘ man’s suspicions were aroused ; but when he wh 3 placed amidst a 

* great number * of people, and Pih askcid: *who is yoiir father?' 
*aud Mooii-in-the-wiTat answered through a emek in the wall: 
^‘^the man with the binck dress and the rush Imt’, he was deeply 
^ agitated, and his daughter not less than he. When their emotion 
‘'had sab&ided, sbe asked him about their family, soothing him as 
■she was wont to do during her life. The prefect considered the 
■ examination satisfactory and placed the case in the himd& of Ida 

* superior, the prefect of the depHrtment. Wan-ll fell ill in the gaol 

* and died, and Shaug^hien was set free in the end for a rensom'^'. 
This story, which we seem tolerably justifietl in regarding as an 

embellished account of a real proceding by superstitious mandarins 
against some hapless victim of ei crafty ventriloquist^ is of some use 
in contributing to our knowledge of the principles and details ot 
this grue^me lifc-plncking^’. Tills crime is, in fact* a double crime, 
being committed jnst aa much against the person whoso soul is 
wanted as an instrument of sorcery, aa against the individual on 
whom this soul is to operate. But we may also learn from VVau-'li’s 
confessions that there exist less bloody forms of this doubly black 
art, since he obtained a soul by merely becoming |>osseasor of human 
hair. No doubt sorcerers treat such hair in ranch the same way as 
they treat the parts and organa obtained with destructicn of Ulh. 
The atoiy teaches us furthermore that sori:erera do not alwava ► 
give their orders to their spectral servants verl>ai!y, but also in 
written forms, by bumiug paper charms^ In fiict the sending of 
written orders and prayers, as well as paper valuables, into the 
spirit-world through fire and smoke is such an everyday practice 
among the Chinese that we need not feel imy surprise at finding 
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tbit sorcerer^j too resort to it* Such chamia nmy express or montion 
whatever the writer desires to be done to his viatim, 

EtEcacious instruments of sorcery are unborn chiJdron tom out 
of the womb. A fetus contains r duuhle soul: its own^ and its 
mother’s. '‘Mr. Hu in King-ahtin (pr* of Hupeh), whose family had 
“ lived for many generadona in Sang*hu-pan, miuried a wife. This 
“vronian's toilet-boxes looked so well furnished that they aroused 
the covetousness of Ifang Shan, a thief. After a year* when thia 
'' man Iniew that her husband was taking his son to the Metropolis, 
*'aucl that the wife in the family way had not more than two 
" female slaves for company, he sneaked into the house at night, and 
“concealed himself in a dark spot to watch for bis opp:»rtunitT. 

“After the third watch-drum he saw by the light of the funi]i 
“a man with sunken eyes and a curly beard climb through the 
“ window, with a yellow linen bag on his back. ' I never came 
'‘across that fellow hcforc’, said Tang to himself, and he held his 
“ breath, carefully watching his doings* Drawing an incense-stick 
“out of his sleeve, the man lighted it at the lamp, and placed it 
“near the slaves; then he Lamed to the bed of the wife and mut- 
“tcred a spell, on which she suddenly jumped up and, turning 
“ towards him, threw herself on her knees before him, quite naked. 
"He opened his liag, took a knife out of it, and ripped up her 
'‘belly; then he tore the fetus out, und putting it into an um 
“ of porcelain, slnng this over his back and left the house, leaving 
“the corpse of the woman on the door before the bed '. 

“Yang, terror-stricken, also left the house and followed that man* 
“At an inu by the vilhigi>gatE he flung his arms around him. 
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'Innkeepej-, tjuick, come here, I ha™ (siujjbt ii sorcerer!' 
*The neighboura ull ran to the s[K)t, and tiiiding the fetus in his 

* bag, dripping with blood, ficw into a rage and helnhoorod him 
*^wilh their shovels and lioeaj hut he borat into loud laughter, 
“and did not ineiir the slightest wound. And not imdl thev had 
“cast dung over him did he lose his power to move. Next morning 
“they delivered Iiim to the magistrate, who questioned him under 

* torture, thvis extorting the confession that he was a mcuiher of 
“the \\ lute Lotus society, and hud very many eomrades. It was 
‘ thus discovered that a pregnunt woman, whose corpse had been 

* found in Han-siaug, also was ii victim of the same practice. After 
“ hia trial the laalefuctor was slowly carved to death, and the thief 
■ was rewarded with dfty ounces of silver” L 

To prove the conviction of the Chinese in the reality of sucli 
murderous sorcery, we may also refer to tnodem imperinl edicts 
which make it clear that we must not regard the laws, which vve 
have quoted, as dead lettera^ We have already read on [luge 4SS 
in a decree, that in 1831 a Censor made n rejxirt to the ^rhrone 
about miscreants in Shantung " who cut out the organs from Ijoys 
and girls'^ But the following edict, it^ued Lwenty^hve years later, 
spaiks volumes; 

*On the day ki*sz@ of the sixth month of the twenty-sixth 
‘year of the Tan kwnng period (6 Aiig, 164G) the emperor 
‘ issued the following decree to the Council of State, to be for- 
“warded to Ki Ying, Governor-Geneml of the two Kw^ang, to 
“ Aia'rh-king-ko, Governor-General of Chihli, to Pih Ch^ang, Governor- 
“ General of the two Kinng, to Yii T'ai, Ciovernor-General of llu- 
■kwaug, to Liu Vun-kho, Govcmor-General of Pulikien and Clieh- 
“ kiang, to Ch^'ung Ngcn, Governor of Shantung, md to Wu Wen- 
“ yang, Governor of Kiaugsi, relating to a report of the Censor 
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“ Su Hioli-kien, to whose kDowlutlf^c it had couje that lawless vil- 
“kins were decojhg youn^ boys by mFitns of magic, and that 

* this practice waa nasumiiig serious proportions. According to hia 
‘ report, tbckae villains everywhere from Chcbkiang to Kiangsu place 
-eatables along ibc ronds nr sell tlinni in frnit-stalb and con^ 
■ fcctionera* shops, renewing them under cover of night; children 
■* who eat of them die iminedlsaely, and are then rahlnwl of their 
"brains, kidneys, hearts, and livera, Some have been caiight 
" and arrested, delivered to the magistrates, sharply examined, and 
‘punished, but this has not frightoneil them at allj and us 
‘ not the slighteat clue has aa yet been discovered, the evil is 
•spreuding in ail directions and gradually assuming serious pm- 

ir the state of things really is as the iiforesaid Censor reprcsetiEs, 

* the evil which those villains inflict on the country ts of no 
small conseejuence; hence Ki Ving tiud the other grandees men- 

“ tioned above must each, with respect to the matter to which 
"attention is directijd by that (censorial) report, cause strict find 
‘ secret investigatious to l>e made by cum mission era oppotntefl by them, 

" in order that culprits be pOBitively arrested, unil relinble information 
“ l>e obtained from them ns to the men from whom that magic hau 
‘issued rmd their motives ; they must then (junkb thetu according 

* to the laws, in order that their evil pmctices may bo swept aw’a^ 

‘ the lives of the people saved. This is an oi\ler of the githftcat 
“ tmportiincc*' K 
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In tlie great ctjllaction of edicts from which w'e have drawn this 
one. another, issued twentj'-four duvs later, lullows, in which the 
cmpcrDr, referring to the nrrefit of snispcctcd individunh in Peking, 
specially insists upon great severity to he used by the Board uf 
PunishiDenta in examining ^L^lll trying them* Another etlict of the 
same seventh month tells us uf an other complaint lodgetl by n 
Censor about the same work of poisoning prevalent also in the 
district of Siao-shan * in Chehkiang, which laid enhiilcd the arrest 
of Severn I Buddhist priests who had with them medicine-cakes, which, 
however, jjroveti to be harmless r this case likewise occasioned the 
emperor to insist upon thorough measnres Ixting taken by his mun- 
darins* Finally n fourth resolution, passed in the eighth month on 
account of reports, received from the provinces, that arrests of 
suspected criminals hud not led to the discovery of the evil, exhorts 
the high authorities to observe prudence, care, and secrecy in their 
work of investigation. 

It is now pussihle for us to realke the mpitid dangers to which 
medical missionuries expose themselves by performing operations or 
amputations. Accusations of robber)' of oyea and other organs, even 
of kidnapping children for sorceroiia pnr[*oscts, have, as is well known, 
lieen frequently raised against them, and huve even become scinrcca 
of troubles, nay of murderous attacks. 

Sorcery by means of human snuls may be a com plicated nppli* 
ention of various animistic notions. To give an example. Wo 
know that a grave, if jilaccti under good fung-shui or natural 
influencea, ensures happiness to the soul of the dead who rests in 
it, and, as a consequence, to hia rBhitioTi& too, &incc that soul, l^eing 
contented and pleased, protects them vrcIL and blesses them. This 
dogma engenders, the belief, that any envious person may put a 
stop to such u happy state uf things, and appropriate nil the blessings 
for himself by burying n part of the body of a meml>er of hia own 
family, and therewith his aoul, in that grave. But after aU we have 
learned about the complicaiionB of the Chinese science of grave* 
making and sepnllure, it is clear that only esperts in geomancy 
con successfully apply this trick; so that it is quite natural that 
such professors shunjd generally he living under sii3[ucion of sorcery, 
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It La Sui Yuen's usafui Ikxik of tides tiiut nequainib Ui» vritli tliia 
curious grave-sorcery: — 

“ Tlie grave of I be genlleruar* of Ngtui-khi lies on a moan tain in 

• Fuhkien. A Tiioiiat doctor of rlie triiie Ki, wishing to dmw proHta 
“from the fung-skui of it, said to his daughter, who wm very 

ill and in danger of death: 'You are l>orn for my use, and it 
ia not likely that you will l>a cured; I shall take a portion of 

• your body and enrich us by means of it. Forsonie time 1 huve desired 
“to appropriate that fniig-sliiti of the Li family, hut it cannot 
•yield any benefits to us unless a hone of tny own daughter 

• ia fanned in itj your death is imminent; those who survive 
“you may now derive advantage from it'* And ere ^he oouhl give 

• iin answer, ho cut off her finger with a knife, put it into the 
‘ horn of a mm, and secretly buried it somewhere hy the grave 

• of the Ja j)ajple. From that time, whenever there died a graduate 
•among that family, a member of the clan of the Taoist succcoded 

• in taking his degree, and when ever in the fields of the Li the harvest 
•decreased hy ten bushels, those of the Taoist yielded teti bushels 
“more: the matter raised suspicion, but remained a mystery'. 

“Oqcc in the Taking luing period, the vilbigers carrieil the 
“ image of tlic Great Empror Chang to a meeting for presenla- 

• tion of tbank-ofterings to the gods* Their betiutiful procession 

• with its oruamentfti flags in the van unil in the rear trains to the 

• grave uf Li, when the image suddenly stopped, and though seseml 
“doaeus of men carried it, it oould not possibly he moved. One 
“among* them, a kd iuddcnly exekimed; 'Quick, l>aek to the 

• temple!' — the faenrera followed him to that building, where the lad 
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‘placed hinwelf on the tlironc of the god. *1 am the Great Era- 
‘pcror*, he said, ‘there is sorcery in the grave of Li; go and catch 
‘the culprit, and punUli him*, .Vnd he told this one of the crowd 
•to fetch a shovel, and that one to take 11 hoe, and A.R. to fetch 
ropes; and when a gang of men hud thus been procured, ho 
•exclaimed: ‘go on now. quick, to the grave of Lil* the crowd 

• ol^)‘ed. and the image was moved forth ns quick ns the wind. Those 
with the shovels and the hoes at his command searched by the grave 

^ for a while, and found a gilded nun’s horn with a rwl viper in it, 

• wriggling with quick movements, and on one side of the horn the 
•names of aU the meraliere of the clan of the aforesaid Taoist were 

• written. Now the 1^ ordered the men with tlic ropes to go to the 
^ Taobt imd bind him; then he cried that they should go to the 
^ mandarin; and the mandarin examined that man (under torture), 
•convicted him, and punished him acconling to the biw. From that 

moment the Li people prospered again, and worshipped the (ireat 
•Emperor with peculiar devotion”*. 

Since sorcerers, like all the Chinese people, are convinced that 
nes of the dead are imbued witli soul-sulistancc, we nee<l not 
surprised to see them sometimes using skulls, tlic head in jiarticnlar 
being deemed to contain a great quantity of vigorous soul- 
substance (page 77). •In Hang-chcu there lived one Ch‘en I-khwci, 
•versed in the‘trunsporlnOon-methods of the five spectres’. A friend 
^of his, belonging to the Sun clan, onre Icxlgeri in his house, aud 
saw at midnight a hojuy old man jump out from under his 
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“IknI. Tliitf raan kneeled down before him, saying: *I pray you 

* to prevail upon Ch'en to give me back my skull, so that my corpse 
‘may become complete again’. Sun started, and rose irarnediatelv; 

* and looking by the light of his lamp under the bed, .siiw there 
•a dead man’s head. He inferred fiom this, that Wen. who occu- 
‘ pic«l himself with the expulsion and employment of spectres, 
‘ whenever he did so took heaven-bestowed souls out of decayed* 
“cotfinsj they came to him becjiuse he applied charms and used 
“si^Us, The first thing now for Sun to do was to reprimand his 
“friend; Ch'en, however, denied the matter, but the other teduce<l 

* him to silence by taking the skull from under the bed and showing 
it him. They then brought it back to the place whence it was 

“taken; yet Ch'^cii was erelong assailed by a troop of spectres; his 
“body was studded all over with violet boils, and ho expired”*. 

Bones of the dead may Imj used for such evil work with great 
refinement. Archdeacon Gray relates, that in the district of Sun-teh, 
and at Si-chu-shan. a portion of the district of Nan-hai, in Kwang* 
tung, there are women called ini-fu-kow*, who profess by incan¬ 
tations and other mysterious means to be able to eficct the death 
of their fellow-creatures They are consulted by nmrriecl women 
who, owing to ill-treatment or for other reasons, are anxious secretly 
to kill their husbands. The witches gather the .bones of infants 
from the public cemeteries, and invoke the soul of the infants to 
aocomiiany them to their dwelling-houses. The bones are reduced 
to a fine powder, and sold in thus form. .Mixed in tea, wine, or 
any other bcvcnige, the powder is daily given to her husband* by 
the murderous wife. At the same time the witch daily calls upon 
the spirit of the infant, whose bones have been used, to effect the 
death of the object of the woman’s hate. Sometimes, in addition 
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to Ills horrible Mly draug]it, » portion of the hone of an infant 
19 carefully secreted under his bed. Attempts have been made, I 
believe, not witliotit eticcesa, tu deatmy these witchca. In the public 
Inill at Kjtug^hi, near to Sr-chu-shan* some of these women were 
summuned into the presence of the gentry, uml made to answer 
cer^in grave charges of this niitnre, wliidi had been preferred 
against them by their neighbours, Ujxin being convicted, they were 
jiiit to death by poison, btely ns the year 1S65, several women 
of this class were put to <lealh in this manner 

Taking their life or soiit out of men for sorccrous purposes is 
sometimes mentioned in the books by the term t'lao ah eng", 
■to dniw out or lift out life”* There may be a difierence between 
this term and * plucking out life’"; jierhapa it may denote ejitraction 
of the soul without ■plucking^' at the same time any organs or piirts 
out of or from the body. T'iao she tig may, aocurding to iiii 
author of the twelfth century, lie elfected by kiliing the victim by 
means of some animal sent into his body, thus coupling it with 
somethiug of the nature of ku sorcery. '‘In Kwnngai''’, says he, 
homicide is coniniittcd by drawing out life; they wilJ entertuiu a 
vimtor with fish, and, while sitting opposite him, set to work practices 
which bend it to their will, in consequence of which it can revive 
in bis belly and cause Ina death. And it is stated that he is then 
*set:rctly employed iu th&t femiiy aa a slave. 

There ia living in that provim® a faiuoiifl member of the 
gentry^ who^ when ho whs a juilge in Litri-tibeu (the southern 
poninsuiiL of Kwangtung, oppoisite Hainan island^ had to try 
a^ cause oi 'lifting out life*, flo put some flesh undenteath ii 
dish, ami the prisoner performed bis arts over it to prove his 
“niaghnJ capacities- and when lifter a while they lifted np the 

* dish to see wlnit had taken place under it, the flesh, it is rtiiilly 
■ true, was overgrown with hair* What a vicious spectre must be 

* that which can do such things I 

* it is, however, quite easy to destroy the eflbets of such things. 

^ Ae soon ns any one becomes aware that he has something in 
'his breast or immediately below it, he merely has to swallow 
^quickly some shing-ma, and thus to vomit it upj or when it 
‘ IS felt in his belly, he must void it in the natimil way by hiking 

1 Chinn, Tol. II, p. it* 
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“ tvitbuut ddiij some yuh^kin (hm uiuinutic root). These recipes, 
“ which am ouned in Lel-cheii on printing-blocks anti published 
“ there, were obtained the aforesaid prisoner” \ 

• We have seen (pp. S71 and 87tJ) that human souls, obtained by 
the cruel uietliod of 'plucking out life*, may be kcjit by sorcerera 
in iiimges, and by spells, liarsh words, anti ill-treatment of the same 
he compelled to work evil. Spirits may, however, be settled into 
such images without plucking of life- they nmy fur example bo 
obtain h 1 from graves or cemeteriea by cnchantmeut, mostly con¬ 
nected with n sjtcrificc of food, dainties, mock money, and incense, 
or from sou I-tablets stolen for the purpose from public repositories 
(I3ook T, p. 105S); probably they may bo obtained nleo in a great 
many other ways of which I have not heard or read. But sorcerera 
or sorceresses, however wicked they may bo, certainly are never so 
depnived or daring as to employ for bLiek magic the souls of their 
own deceased rohUions. 

Spirits thus in the power of soncerers arc called yon-shlng 
kwei-mei’ or, ahbroviated, yell-I^ei^ ^spectres in subjection”. 
The character yen ^ is no doubt a later modidcation of J|^, 
‘to suppreas, or to reduce to subjection**; we have, of course, to 
lie ware of confounding it with the spirits of nightmare, which 
(see p* tiSlP) it represents also. The term yen-shing is old; old 
therelbre also k the form of sorcery which it denotes. We rearl 
in the Stunrfard History of the house of Han, that prince Khiiig *, 
eldest 30U of the emperor Chang who reigned from A.D, 70 to 88, 
was, together with his mother, a prey to the envious hatred uf 
the empress Ten*, who was sontess. She c;ilumniated her rival by 
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flvci 7 liiranii, -and fiaviu-^ ujterciepted iit the giite of the palac^j- 
^ prison a letter of her3» rending i *1 am ao iU^ and longing for freak 
*t Uj tell nij family' to lietah some for me\ she falsely accmied 
liLT of intent to make k u nnd pronounce imprecations oml spells, 
and that ^slie would perform yen'sbing magic liy tneitua of 
“that piimt*'». She attained her object; her rival fell into cum* 
plcte disgmec and killed heraelf, and the prince was deposed from 
his dignity of heir-apparent* It seems then that L^^rtain plants 
might serve to impose obedience on siiectresj but lill details on this 
point ore hickiug. 

Undoubtwlly this sort of bkek magic has, us well m kn, been 
often practi^d in courHife* We read for instanoe in one of the 
Sttindiml Histories, that under lieu Tstij the last omperor of the 
Chen lipi^ty, who reigned from A.IJ. 583 to 5S9, “the bareiu 
‘indulged in yeu-mei magic and in methods of luisusiiig spectres, 
in order to confound the eim>Qrur; they set out het^irudox sacridctst 
in the palace, asiiemhleil there sorceroua \va, making them drum 
and dance, nnd in this way discovered occurreiices outsiilc the 
“palace; no word vfos spoken hy men, no act they dhl, W'liick tho 
“concubine tCliaug) did not know sooner than everybody else and 
‘ brought to Heu Tsu*s knowledge" ^ 

Seeing that thu whole Cliintfse race Is eniilaved by an unliounded 
dread of the machinations of evil spirits, It is naturally pu^se^ed 
by a no overwbetuimg Ijorror of tbe occult arts which profess 
to set to work such dangeroug agents. These may attack the victim 
with the utmost impetuosity, fury end ferocity; hear wlmt tbe 
renowned author of the I.iathc/teii tAi i has to say on this head; 

“Yu was a young gentleEimn of energy and courage, fond of 
‘bewing nnd sport, W'bo could, with two {Kits in bis hands, jump up 
^ in the nir whirling round like u whirlwind, 

* In the Cb" ung-ching period (1638—1641) he was b the Capital 
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* fur tUe purpoiti of submitting b) the Palacn examinjitions (for the 

* bighetil literdiy degree), ivLerj hi» servant liras laid up with iUnedS, 

*and could uot rise. Tliia was a great trouble to him. At tbwt 

“time there wsis in the hassaiu an able fortune-teller, who could even 

“diaeover whether a iniin waa going to live or diej this man ho 
- desired to consult about hU servant, but ere he sjKike it wunl to 
“ him, the fortune-tflUhr said: 'Is it nut about the illness of your 
" aorvitnt, sir, that you disire to consult me?' Startled at these 

* words, yii replied in the attirxuative, whcroujKJii the other couti- 

“ nuod ; Mt is not the patient who will como to grief, hut it 

“ might be you yourself, sir, who are in ]>erir. 

* Yu now drew lots for himself. The fortuneteller laid them 
“out into u kwa, amd in alarm exclaimed: 'Sir, you are fated to 
“ die in three daya\ Mr. Yu waa uffrightod for a while, wlieri the 
■^soothsayer calmly said: M, your humble servant, possefti some 
" insigniiictint magic; fur ten gold coins 1 will avert this calamity 
*from you'. But the other relleeted that the time which a man has 
“ to live k priiKleitinctJ by fate, ami he di<l not see how mj^ic 
“ could alter it. So he rose without answering, imd was just leaving 

* the house, w hen the sofjthsayer said; *you will save this trifling outlay, 

“ I hoiie you will not repent it, 1 hope you will not repent itf ^ 

“All Mr. Yu’s friends were concerned for him, and advised him 
^ rather to empty Iris purse and arousse the soothsayer's compassion 
“by means nf its contents; but he would not hear of it. The third 
“ day came soon, and he sut down upright in his mil, to wait 
‘calmly for what was going to happen. No evil licMl him all 
"day: then the night came, and ho shut the door, trimmed the 
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**latnp, and sat down, learning on iiis sword, tn brave the danger, 
"The water-clock tuid aJmost run oat for the first tin)e, md atUI 
"there came nothing to cause Ivis death. He was then thinking 
"of going to bod, when gudJenly he heaird a rnsttlng sound in 
"the crack of the window* He forthwith turned his eyes to that 
^sidcj and saw- a tittle Uny man enter through it with a apeur 
"on his shoulder, who, un reaching the ground, shut up to a mam's 
"height, Mr, \u seized his sword, got up, and at once struck, a 
" blow at that being j hut he tiiereiy nit the air, amd hit nothing, 
"Ihe spectre forthwith grew small and re-sought the crack. In 
"order to escape through it; hut Yu struck at it s<j quickly, 
"that it forthwith fell to the ground. Then 1 browing n light upon 
"it, he found a j^aper man, cut right through the udddlo* 

^ "Mr, \ix did not venture to go to sleep. He sat duwn os lieforc, 
to uwait whatever might befall, nnd «fter an hour another being 
" worked itself through the window into the rootu. It lookoil strange 
"and hideous, like a spectre. No socnier had it rejiched the grounii 
"than ho struck at it, cutting it right in two, arid as the piecea 
" kept on wriggling about, he went on dealing blow after blow, 
"lest they might get up again. Every blow told, and sounded as 
"though it fell on something hard, rind on examining the spot 
"he saw a cloy image, entirely reduced to fragments. 

"Now placing his seat below the window, he kept his eye 
"fixed on the crack. After a long w-hilc he heard a noise outside 
“the window like tlie bellowing of a bull, something pnahing 
"at the same time against the window-fnime wdth such forco us 
"to make the walls of the room shake and tremble as if they 
“ threatened to foil, Fearing they might come dowm ami crush him, 
" Mr, Yii thought that lie onulil not fio better than g^j outside mid 
" fight the spectre there. He drew back the bfilt with u tenring* 
"noise, rushed out, and beheld n gigantic devil, os tall as the 
"eaves of the house. Hy the dim muunlight he saw that its face 
" wna as black ns cbarcoul; from Its eyes shot n bright yellow 
"glare; the upper part of its boily was bore, and it wore nu sliues; 

" in its hand it held a bow, ntid It had arrows at its bell. Tu 
"stood Ujrror-atricken, Tlie aiioclre plnctd an nrrow^ on its bow, but 
"he knocketl it off ivilk his sword, bo that it fell to the ground; 
"then he preparetJ to iitrike, but agiiin the devil had un arrow 
"ready, vvhich Yii cvailcd by ii quick jump sideways. With a 
"grating sound the arrow qnivervd in the wall, which enhanceil 
"the fury of the spectre. It ilrew ita sword, mnde it whistle through 
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‘ thfj air, and looking stmight into Yii a face airaod a violani blow 
*ut liiiu; hat Y*!! dnoked forward, so that iha sword came down 
^ vipon a stone in tho,pavement of the courtyard, splitting it right 
•in two. Now Yu mn out ftoni he:ween the legs of the Bpectre 
“and cut at its ankles, which gave a sound as nf hard metnL 
“This again increased the dovirs fiuy; with a roar like thtuidcr it 

* turned round to get another blow fit Yu, Again, however,. Yu 

* stooped tiown and made a fonvaid movement, s> that the sword 
“ coming dow'n merely cut off a piece from kis skirt. But now Yu 

was close to the dauks of his assailant ^ wildly he struck at them, 
‘the blows this time also resounding us on hard metal, and the 
^ result was that tiie devil ctma tmnliling down flat. He then went 

* on beiuhouring it wildly with his sword, the blows giving a ratt- 
■ling noise like that produced by womlen clippers. Throwing ii 
“ light upnu it with ii candle, he saw thjit it was a wooden image 
“ of the size of a man. The bow and arrows wore still at its belt j 
“its leatures, curved and painted, were repulsive and horri<l, and 
“where his sword had hit it, it showed bloody spots h 
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'With a. tarch in bbs Uani] Mr. Tu awaited daybreak^ when it 
’* occurred tu liim that tkose spuutrea must have been sent by that 

* fortune-teller^, in order tu prove the spiritual power uf hk art by 

* bringing a man into the clutch^ of fleuth< Next day he told 
' the event far and Wide, and went with some people to the 

* fortupe-teiler^s. On i^eing Mr, Yu in tho ilbtunce, this mnu 
'rendered himself invisible, but mm uf the eompany suld; *we have 
'here to do with shape-eenceahng magie^ which may be baflled 
" by the blood of a dog\ Yu gave heed to this suggestiun, and 
' told his men to go and fetch sumo blood; and on the man 
^ concealing bimsetif as bcfurcj^ be immediately threw the blood OTii 
' the spot where he stood, with the result that they »hw' the 

man "a head and face rc^ajrpcnr, all iStained with the Iducah lie 
'stood upright before tliem like a devil with ghiring eyesj they 
"seked him at once, and banded him over to the inagiiitmte, by 
** whom he ^vas put to death*. 

Sorcery ns described in this talc becomes doubly murderous and 
criminal when — os is believed to be often the case — the spirit, 
let loose in tba form of a pu[}[ict upon the victim. Is the soul of a 
living iiiaiij for should the puppet incur injury by reason nf the 
herokm or cleverness of the victim, that soul may be maimed along 
with it, even to such an e.itent as to heeume no longer tit to 
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uni mate tKe man to which it belongs^ in ounscquenct! of tvhieii he 
is dootuetl to death* or becomes sick or idiotic for life. Such ultra 
black practices are believed to exist “In Hunan”, thus we rmtl* 

■ one Chang Khi-simn understood Ivow to get posaesaion of the 
* h w u n of others hy means of magic, Verj' unmcroiis were thej 
" who regarded him with awe on that account* and Wu, a nmn 
“ of lettfjTs from Kiungding, was the only one who refused to lielieve 
“in Ids power. Once he disparaged him before a cro^vd of pw>ple, 
“Convinced that nome spectral evil would he done to him in reluni 
“ on that very night, he armed himself witii a copy of the Yi& 

“ and sat down by the lamp. Presently he heard on the roof a noise 
“ like a blast of wmd, A. spirit in metal armour pushed open the 
“ door and entered.. With a spear it^ made up to our scholar to 
“stab him, hut he dung the Yi/i Iht/; at it, thus throwing it to 
“the ground, where it changed into a paper puppet. Tbc scholar 
“ piekeii tius up, and placed it Ijetwcen the leaves of his YiJ^ 

" tmt thereupon two other spectres appeared simultaneously, with 

■ blue faces, and axes iu their bundB. They tot^ were struck to the 

“ groujid with the and also received a place between the 

“ leovea of that book'. 

^At midnight the wife of the magEcian knocked ut the door, 
‘•wailing and wc-eping, 'Cbaiig, my husband', she add, ‘yesterday 
“ sent out my two sons to haunt you, not expecting that you 
“ would eateh them both by same spiritutd magic which we did 
“ not know was in your possession ; pmy let them go, that they may 
“return to life', ‘Those is ho came herc\ replied VVu, 'vifere three 
“ men of p^iper, and not your sous at air — ^^ly husband and 
“ my two sons', was the reply, ‘entered into paper puppets, and 
" under that form they cjime here; at this moment I have three 
^ corpses in my house, which will revive no moT« after the cock 
“ has crowed — and piteously ehe repealed her request over and 
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•over again, until Wu said: *You have done harm to not a few 
^ • men, and you deserve such punishment; but I pity you and will 
•give you back one son*. And the woman, l>athcd in tears, went 
■ away with one puppet. Next day the scholar received the news 

• that Chang Khbshcn and his eldest son had died, and that only 
‘the younger was alive**'. 

.Many centuries ago wild tales were already cunent of ghosts 
having l)een let loose upon mankind en masse by means of sorcery 
with puppets; and such things are stated in the books to have 
been freely indulged in with the object of causing general corn- 
motion and thus furthering the work of insurgents. Such statements 
may be thoroughly legendary, or perhaps we ought to make large 
allowance for exaggeration, yet the fact that they were made and, 
moreover, transmitted by authors to this day as* actual events, 
testifies to the intensity of the belief in the reality of sorcery on 
such a large scale. One of the most interesting among those stories, 
which takes us back to the second half of the ninth century, runs 
as follows: — 

• When under the Tang dynasty the rebellion of (Hwang) Ch'ao 

• was on the point of breaking out, there livetl in the hill of 

• Meritorious Works in Pien, in the Chung-yuen region (in Honan) 
•sorcerous Buddhist monks, to whom the clergy far and near 
‘resorted. Kven the scholars and the people were their humble 
‘adherents. They drew spirit-rebels on paper, and let them go 
‘ into the dwellings of men to cause misfortune, and by this magic 
‘ they sowed so much confusion among the inmates, that none 
‘could enjoy a quiet sleep from night till morning. When they 
‘ thus brought sickness and misery, and the people then engaged 

• monks of the hill of Meritorious Works for a go^ pay to employ 
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* their religious niogic agfiinst the evil^ tlie ktter put a stop to it 
- im mediately. 

“ Hut there waa more: the monks painted anumired soldiers on 
“ paper, and then night after night neighing sounds were heard 
" through streets and wartis, nnH trampling of hoofs over tfie citv~ 
■ walls; hut at daybreak everything viuiished. Often also they painted 
“ dogs, which they burned and conjured with spells, and then at 

* night dogs howled and harked in the streets and bit each other, 
^preventing the people from sleeping; and in these cases too, when 
‘the people engiged the monks for money, these appi,ritiona dis- 
^ appeaml without lenving a shEulow or sound. In ilwah-cheu aluo 

* there was a BmldhUt monk deeply versed in sorcery, whose 

* modus o/;eraftdi w^os es^acliy the same as that of the monks of the 
‘hill of Meritorious Works; and public persons as well as private 
' people were greatly annoyed by it ^ 

‘At that time the member of the Chancery and State Council 

* Wang Toh became governor of Hwah and ^l^ai, and prochiimEd 
‘ that that rogion of south cm Ten had fallen a prey to calamities, 
‘ which should be averted. To this end altar grounds were laid 
‘ out in hLa head quarters and throughout all his army corps, 
*und several thousand monks were called upon to officiate. But 
" I heir numbers were uisufBeient; therefore the entire host of disciples 
‘in the hill of Meritorious Works iu Bien-cheu were oonsecrated 
*nnd repaired to the altars. With their banners and ornaments, 
“ their conches and cymbals they proceeded to the head quartets, 
‘ and on the evening on which they were to go to the several 
‘altars, those among the monks who posaeased the highest reputa- 
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•tion for virtue were picked out for aduiittunc^e into the Iiead 
•■quarters, while the roiuainder were ordered to distribute themselves 
among the various army divisions for the performance of rites 

• and the recital of liturgies. When all were within the camps, 
*the gates were firmly closed, and the monks burie<l alive in 

• the ground. The wearew of square priestly robes who thus met 
“ their death were several thousands in number. At the head quarters 

• the chiefs of the hill of Meritorious Works and their inferiors 
were examined (under torture), and confessed that thev were 
commanders of clubs of EJwang Ch*ao*3 insurgents, who wanted 
to rise in concert with him in the two departments. They were 

•ordered to be exterminated to a man”*. 

Spectres properly subdued and controlled can, of course, be 
employed for every sort of evil work which imaginative and super¬ 
stitious minds may conceive. The wildcat alisurdities on this head 
are printed and reprinted, told and retold; indeed, the powers ot 
sorcerous wizards and witches in a country where neither culture 
nor religion has ever set limits to credulity, are simply as bound¬ 
less as credulity itself. Everything we have read in this volume 
concerning evil inflicted by invisible spectral hands, and of course 
much more, may be work of sorcerers; thus they may e, g, send 
forth their spectres to create panics among men by cutting off their 
hair, or to possess them and make them ill, idiotic or mad, or to 
induce them to commit suicide, or to kill them, or to render their 
lives in their own houses intolerable by throwing stones and other 
things, even taking off the tiles for missiles; etc. etc. Sui Yuen 
relates the following story: 

• Wang Kung-nan, my sister’s husband, is living in Tlang-cheu 
• upon the llung-ho bridge. One morning on going out he found a 
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‘Tftiiist {lootor nt his who said wltk Folded handsi 'Sir, give 
"me a fish if you plervse'^ hut. Kung-mtn nugrily retortod: ‘fish 
“you vvant, you, an aaeatic and n vegetarianT '1 mean a wooden 
■ fish'the other ruplieti; but Kurig-nan refused again; on which 
‘the Taoist ,prwsce<led on his way, saying: ‘Sir, you are stingy 

* now, hut you wiJl regret it later on’. 

“ On the following night Kuug-nnn heard the nuke of fiiUing 
" tiles, and at daybreak he saw tlietu all lying in Jiis inner cciirtysird. 

* And on the neit night his clotluaa all fiew into the privy-pit. tie 
^flaked the family of Chang Yiu-khien, a Utemry graduate, for a 
‘‘charm, and this man sjiid: ‘I have two charms, a cheap one and 
“a defir one; by means of the former, Chang Cki-kho will rule 
“those spectres hy day and night; by the latter, Chang Chi-hieua 
“divine power (&hen) will catch the appiiritiona'. Kung-nan took 
“ the chciip one, and suspended it in the central apartment of hh 

* house; and Ids rest was not disturbed that night, 

“ But when Ihe third day had elapsed, jui old Taoist doctor of 
“an antique and singiilar appearance came and knocked ut his 

* gate. As Kung-iian happened to be out, hia Boeond son Hen-wen 
went out to see the man, who said: ‘Your house has been bothered 
the other liaj by that Taoist doctor; he is my diaciple; you have 

“ tried to help yourself by means of charms, hut you imd better set?k 
“ help fn^m lue;^—toll your father to come to-morrow to the [umliou 
*of the Cold Springs by the West Lake, and to cry there aloud 
“three times ‘iron hood'; 1 shall then come; if your father dues 
‘ not do so, the charm will be stolen by spectres' 

1 See 7aa. 
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“ When Kung-oEin rame home, his son infm-med him of that 

* visit. At diiybreak Kung-nan repaired to the paviUou, and cried 
“ iron hood" several hundred times, but he remained alone, and no 
"answer came. Just then the prefect of Ts^en-fang, Wang Kia, 
" passetl: Kung-nan caught bold of the pole of hk s£?ikrj*chftir and 

* revealed to him hk troublea, but the inagkLrnte thought he wais 
‘crazy, and all he got waa a shower of curses and insults. That 
“ night he assembled several brave and aimng men of his family 
*to protect that charm, but at the fifth watch a tearing noise was 
“ heard, and lo, the charm was gxme, and in the morning th^ 
“saw a giant"9 ftwtprint over a foot in aize on a chair. Prorn that 
“ time there was a crowd of spectres every night at his gate, who 
" tapped ond threw crockery about. Kung-nati lived in a great 
“fright; for fifty gold^pteces he pnrehused churms from Chang, iinii 
" when these were put up in his house the spectres kept quiet. 

“ Then one day he was aogiy with his eldest son Heu-ts'ciig, and 
“■ wiw just going to lame him, but ho ran away. On the third day 

* be hud not come back; my skter wept incesaaijtiy, and Xiang-nan 

* went in penton to seek the Tiinaway, whom ho found wandering 

* beside the river, on the point of drowning himsclC Portbwitb 
*thcy put him in a sedannchiiLrj and found him twice as heavy jis 

* iiaiiiil h Arriving at home, he stared vacantly !ind jabbered unin- 

* telligibly, and lying on his sleeping-in at he suddenly exclaimed 
“in a tit of terror: 'they are going to investigate the Cftse; 1 nm 
"going!' 'Where will you go, my child?' a^iked hk father, 'T ahall 
"go with yon'. And Heii-ts'eng rose, put on hk ceremonial robe 
" and cap, and knelt down lielow the spot where Llie eliarmii were 
“affixed; Kung-nan remained ftt hk aide, but saw nothing. Hen-U'eng 
" now saw a god seat himself on a chair, with a third eye between 
" hk eyebrows, a golden fuoe, ami a red bofird; prostrate beakle 
“him was a crowd of elegnnt young men. And the god addressed 
" him thus: * Wang, your existence in the world of light w^as not 
"yet near its endt why were yon seized with such fright that you 
“ wore tempted to seek death ?, And further he mlded: ^And you, 

* underlings of the live parts of the UniverBfl, you have mmle 
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* yourselves the sliives of twrcerous Tnowts, without any order or 
■authorisation from the Supreme Purity (Heavcn)i’ EveryI kxIv 
■ confeasetl himself guilty; the go<l administered thirty blows with 
" sticks to the spectres, which shrieked for mercy, while Heu-t8*eng 

* saw their buttocks cliiinge colour under the blows and become 
“ like grey mud. The session ended, the god gave each of them 

* a kick with his booted foot. UetiKjh'eug then awoke as if fnim 
‘a dream; perspiration flowed down his back, but from that time 

* the himily enjoyed rest and peace” 

This tale is far from relating the worst:—certain witches have 
made their spectral slaves produce food wherewith to change un¬ 
suspecting and innocent travellers into be^ists of burden: — 

• Under the T ang dynasty there was to the west of Pien-cheu (now 
“ Khai-fung) an inn by a plauk-bridge, the hostess of which wjis one 

* Miss Three; nobody could tell whence she c»uue. She had lived there 
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•a spinster for more than thirty years, without having any children 
•or any other relations. There were in the house several rooms. 
*She earned a living by selling ready cooked foo<l, was very 

• well-to-do, and kept a great herd of donkeys. W henever it came 
•to pass that official or private travellers hy car or on horseback 

• were short of money, she regularly lowered her charges to help 

• them. Tims she gained a reputation with all men for her virtue, 
•and travellers from far and near put up at her inn. 

■Now it happened in the Yucn hwo period (A. 1 ). 806 — 821 ) 

• that a stranger from Hu-cheu, named Chao Ki-hwo, who was 
•passing that way on a journey to Tung*tu (the present Ho-nau), 

lodged there for a night. Some six or seven guests had arrived 
•before him, and each occupied a bed, so that Ki-hwo, as the 

• last comer, could only get a couch in a deep corner, close to 

• the Wall of the hostess* room. Miss Three provided her guests 

• with food on a very liberal scale, and when it was quite dark 
she brought wine, and very’ cheerfully kept the visitors compimy 
over their drink; and Ki-hwo, though not in the habit of taking 

•wine, also enjoyed her jesting. In this wise the second watch 

• passeti, and the guests, intoxicated and weary, lay down to sleep, 

• while Miss Three retired into the house, closed the door, and blew 
•out the candles. 

• Everybody was soon in a sound sleep, and Ki-hwo alone tossed 

• on his couch sleepless, when he heard through the wall Miss 
•Three make a rustling noise, as if she were shifting things from 

• their places. Through a crack his eyes fell upon her, and ho saw 

• how she took from underneath an up-tumed dish a candle, which 

• she trimmed and lighted, producing thereupon from u linen box 
•a set of ploughing-impiements, with a wooden cow and a wooden 
•puppet, each six or seven ts'un in siae. Placing those things in 

• front of tlie furnace, she squirte<l a moutliful of water over them, 
“on which the two beings begun to wralk and run. The wootlen 

• man harnessed the cow to the plough, an’d ploughed up the ground 

• before the bed where the mat covered it, making sevenil furrows 
“ to and fro; on which she fetched from the same l)ox a parcel 
•containing buckwheat, which she gave to the wooden man to sow. 
■ In a moment it shot up, flowered, and was ripe. She told the 

man to reap it, and when he had. trodden out the ears, she got 
•seven or eight pints, which he gniiind to flour in a small mill 
set on the floor for the purpose. Finally she put away the wooden 
man into the box, and made warm cakes of the flour. 
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“At that mament tb^j cocks crew, and the visitota prepared 
‘ thcQiflflkea to deijurt* Miss I’tireo waa up of all to li^ht the 
*' luDip, and placed the freah hot cakes on the table m a collation 
“for the gneaU Ki-hwo, nervoua as he was, bade her a hasty 
'farewell, opened the door, and departedj but from outside he 
“ watched the bouse, and &iw the viaitora around the table eat 
‘heartily of tlie aikea; aivd lu, ere these had all gone down their 
“ throats, the men simultaneously began to crawl on the floor and 
‘' to bray, and changed immediatciy into assty. Miss Three drove 
* them into the inn, and took puSije&sion of their money and effects *. 
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*Ki-hwo told nobody a word of his adventure, for he would 

* lain get that magic for himself. A month had piussed away, when 
“he returned from Tung-tu. When about to arrive at the inn 

* b}’ the plank*bridgc, he made some warm buckwheat cakes of 
“ the same dimensions .as those of the other day, and then put up 

* in the inn again for the night. Miss Three lichaved merrily and 

* cheerfully as of old, and as there came no travellers beside himself 
“that night, she lavished so much the more attention u|)on him, 

* still asking him late at night whether he desired anything, lie 
answered that he would be obliged to have some breakfast served 

* up early in the morning at his departure. The lady assured him 
“ that he might be perfectly at ease on this point, and might 
•sleep soundly. After midnight, Ki-hwo i>erceive<l she did the 
“same things as the other day. \i daybreak she pre|>arLii a dish 
•with foo<l for him, putirng also several warm cakes into it; and 
“ when she was gone ^to fetch something else, he availed himself 
“ of her absimce to run downstairs and exchange one of the cakes 

he had brought with h.i^n for one of hers, without the lady perceiving 
“it. When on the point of starting and going to eat, Ki>hwo said: 
“*pray, hostess, taste n warm cake of mine'; and he pickc<l out 
“the one he had exchanged, and gave it her. No sooner had it 
“entered her mouth than she stooped to the ground braying, and was 
‘ transformed immediately into u shapely, robust donkey. Forthwith 
“ Ki-hwo mounted it, and departed. The wooden puppet, the wooden 
“cow, and the other things he took along with him, but the magic 
“ itself did not become his, for all his attempts to exercise it 
“ proved vain. 

“ On the ^ thus created by his trick Ki-hwo travelled about 
“elsewhere, never hindered by any ulistacles, and making a hundred 

* miles a day on it. Four years elapsed in this way, when he 
“ rode through the barriers, and arrived at a 8|)ot five or six 
“ miles east of a temple of the god of the IIwa mountain.. Here 
“lie saw an old man clap his hands with loud laughter; 'Miss 

Three of the plank-bridge* he cried, 'whence have you got this 
‘ bt^y and these bones?’ and laying hold of the ass, he saul to 
^Ki-hwo; 'Indeed, she is guilty, but it is punishment enough 
for her to have come in conflict with you; have compassion; please 
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Cbao Kl-hwOj with lh<j Witch who was changed! into a 
Donkey by her own Sorcery* 
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* allow me to deliver lier from tliis ahape\ So the old man with 

* Ijotb hh hiitiili tore asunder the mouth of the ass* and lo, Miss Three 
" spmajj out of the akin in iier former shape. Tlion, after tOEikirg 

* St! me courtfAiea to the oh I man* alie ran oiT* and it ivas never 
“ found out whitlier she had goue '' K 

In uotnplate haruionr with the general conviction that it is hardly 
possible to overrate the evil whieli sonierers may cause by means 
of their spectres* legislators it: China have for many ages judped 
tJiat the iuwa against them can hardly be severe enough. The laws 
of the Sung dynasty, which are staled in the Stiindaid History to 
have been modelled upon those of the house of Tang’, put * y e n*m e i * 

* the use of spells, and the fubriftition of sorcjerous writings and 
“ formulaB, as aluu the trnnsmiasimi of such black arts to others'"’, 
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anioug the must crimes. Iii the omie of the Mongol dynasty we 
read: “He who uses yen-uiei against a high officer shall be put 
“ to dealh. A son who uses them against liig lather, shalh wcu though 
“a general nmoesty take phice, live in hanisbment for life in a 
‘ remote region ; and a wife, who lists them against her husband, has 
“ to submit to his will sliouhl he sell her to anotlier biosbanri^' h 

The Ming dynasty hud in its code of laws, in the same title 
which treats of ku sorcery, nn article against ycn-nici, whkh we 
also find in the same pkoe, copied to the very letter, in the coile 
of the tiow-reigning house; in fact both codes in their entirety are 
lictuully the same. In that of the present dynasty the article contains, 
however, some interplations, which in the following tmnaiation we 
shall place between hnickets; 

“If yen-iiiei have been made, or written churiiis imd spells, 
“ with the intent to kill somebody, then each eulpril (the children 
‘‘and grandchildren, slavea of both sexes, hired lahonrcre, superiors, 
“nnil teniora, inferiors and juniors of his family) sludl be punished 
“ ns in the case of intent to murder (with ii beginning of execution, 
* yet without any indiction of wounds) *. Should any person luive 
** been killetl by means of such proceedings, ijuch culprit shall be 
^ punished, in accordance with that snnm law, as if the murder wna 
' “ftctmilly carried into dfect K Should the crime havel>een coinndtterl 
“ merely to produce disease or sulicring in any person, the punish- 
“ ments shall be by two degrees Icsa ihtin those mentioned above, 
“except in the cose of children nnd grandchildren agaimst their 
“ pftTcnU or paternal grandparents, or slavea of either sex or hired 
■ lalDourers against their maatm” 
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“Yen-mci”, says the paraphnise of this cruel article, “means 
“the performance of magic by means of spectres in subjection, for 
“example, the painting or carving of human images and piercing 
“their hearts, or driving nails into their eyes, or fettering their 
“hands and feet. Those ‘written charms* refer to the writing of 
“charms or archaic characters for sorcerous use, and to burial 
“of inscrilied papers, in order to evoke spectral evil; furthermore 
“they refer to the burning of such things so as to give in tliis 
“way orders to spectres to perform their evil work*, —^ and those 
“‘spells' refer to such things as the practice of writing down the 
“yciir, month and day of the birth of a man whom one desires 
“ to kill, and pronouncing spoils over the writing” *. 

Also on i>age3 824, 858, 871, 870 and 885 we have seen, that it 
is by means of charms, spells, formulte of enchantment or witchery, 
or by whatever names we choose to odl those things, that sorcerers 
Ijend the spectres, mstrumental to tlie infliction of evil, to their 
will, or make them their “slaves**; and on page 876 we have learned 
that charms are burne<1 for the purpose, It is then evident enough 
that charms actually arc written orders sent into the world of 
spirits; in this quality they mostly bear, as is the case with terres¬ 
trial official orders, the impress of a seal. They are called fu*; also 
f u • s h u *, “chann-writingb”, or f u - c h a n g', “charm-formulffi**. 
Spells, culled cheu* or chu*, or ch uh% “imprecations”, no doubt 
bear likewise the character of orders; they may be recited or chanted, 
or exclaimed with vehemence, according as they are deemed to be 
incantations or bullying phrases. Charms and spells thus may be 
explicitly said to be the very main spring of sorcery, us but for 
them spectres would not perform their evil work. 

A very common method of sorcery also consists in tempting 
8))ectres by means of sacriflees to do harm to men. We have read 
of sacritices connected . with sorcciy in the first century of our era 
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(PP 844 —845); we have learned that the incantations by which 
cat'Spectres were launched against •objects’*, were accompanied by 
offerings (p. 610); and we have read of sacridees offered to k u 
(p. 850) and gold caterpillars (p. 858). In Amoy, and no doubt 
elsewhere equally, sacrifices with sorccrous purpose are especially 
oflered on tombs, and before ownerless soul-tnblets or fragments 
thereof. As a rule the sorcerer will at the same time vow that, 
as soon as his victim is really smarting under the evil destined 
for him, he will reward the spectre by burning for it mock 
money and other things, to an amount stipulated to a farthing. 
Such sorcery connected with sacrificial bril>ery U styled in Amoy 
he liwl Uoe ihib^, •sorcery with a promise of paper”. Inferior 
spirits in the service of the god of Walls and Moats or the god 
of tlie Eastern Mountain, and having their images in the temples 
of these divinities, are preferably tempted in this way to evil; but 
nobody would find it in his heart to approach with such pro|)osals 
these divinities themselves, or any others of rank and dignity, except 
in case of serious outrage, when the hand of divine justice is wanted 
to secure vengeance. Under such circumstances it may even happen 
that spirits and deities of whatever rank and order are invoked 
publicly by victims of wrong-doing. This is the ultimate resource 
for defence, a desperate cry for help to the whole world of spirits 
and men, and therefore not looked upon as sorcery, not even as a 
thing bad or unfair, but applauded by public sympathy as a chock 
upon cruel abuse of power. 

In Amoy it is no rare occurrence to see helpless people, pressed 
hard by merciless creditors or enemies, make use of these mctins. 
With hair dishevelled, bhickened face, a sheet of mock money 
behind each ear, the wretched man or woman strides through streets 
and lanes for a whole day, or even for several days in succession, cursing 
the foe with all the vehemence at bis disposal, pouring out quite 
a vocabulary of revilings, and calling upon all spirits of heaven and 
earth by their names and titles to send down upon the guilty head 
whatever ills they have in store for the wickctl The strange accou¬ 
trement of the imprecator associates him with devils and demons 
who are expected to come and avenge him. In one hand he holds 
a round flat tray of wickerwork, otherwise used for winnowing rice 
by throwing it up in the wind; round the border this object is decorated 
with fluttering sheets of mock money, and he beats it with a steel- 
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yard; hence the local name of Uib sorcery; p^ah poa-ki ‘to 
beat a tray-drum 

As a mark of his misery and grief, the wretch wears sackcloth, 
as if he were mourning the loss of his father or mother. His bank 
displays on a piece of linen or (laper the name and address of the 
author of his woes, with a short account of hb wicked deeds. 
One visit at least is {xiid to the temple of the Eastern Mountain 
god, and one to that of the god of Walls and Moats, where, 
prostrate l^fore the images of these two supreme administrators 
of divine justice, the tray-drummer cries alond his complaints. The 
priests in charge of those buildings feel themselves in duty bound 
to keep him out with gentle, pacifying words, but they stand power¬ 
less because of the mob, which with merry inquisitiveness throngs 
around the oppressetl innocent. The height of effect is obtained when 
the latter gets to the big templeHlruni and beats it to arouse the 
attention of the god, or if, by ringing the great temple-bell, he 
convokes all divinities and spirits within hearing distance. But still 
worse should the victim affix to the bell a shred of paper bearing 
the oppressor’s name, this being then dinned into the ears of the 
just gixls of vengeance at every peal. 

i once saw in Amoy three matrons, honest slave-brokers in part¬ 
nership, conjointly •beating the truy-drum” against some unknown 
individual who had abducted out of their house a girl consigned 
to them for sale, and against this maid herself, whose elopement 
placed the stainless reputation of the firm under suspicion of defrauding 
consigners of human merchandize. 

We cannot possibly doubt that there must exist a great many 
more forms of animistic sorcery, which would fall within the com- 
p«iss of this chapter. We may instance the base attempt to bring down 
a malicious ghost upon a victim by smearing him with ‘corpse-oir* 
(Book I, p. 23), if it may be alloorcd that such oil contains soul- 
substance of the dead man beside whose corpse it was burning. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SOflCZaT BT 07 SOULS Of OBJECTS. 

The principle thut tilings which we cull lifeless ure, accordiag to 
the CbiDese, actualij: nnimated, t^pecMilly if they have a Limioii or 
fiomowhdt htiuiim shap, has been tfcuterl by tts m Chapter XI11 
of Purl 1 (pp. 325 Naturally, as we have pointed out in 

Chapter VII of Part 11 [p. b04h this dogcoa hes led to the inforencQ 
thut such things may bo spectres, imd may render dangerous all spots 
where they lie or where they ure hidden. 

These notions, being firmly fixed in tlie Chinese mind, reduce 
sorcery to iin art so simple that everybody may practise it in a 
hundred ways. It merely requires concealment of some image, or 
anything whatever, in the house of the victim, or in Bdmclhtng 
which is next to his person, or which otherwise comes In close 
contact with liim, so that the Indwelling aoul tuny do its fatid work. 
Such instrumenlfi of sorcery belong, of course, to_the class of yen- 
mei or "spectres in subjection^* to which we have paid attention in 
the preceding chapter, and they are actually, denoted by ihU name. 

Such aorccrouB things may have been the images which, in the 
blood-gtaiued lost period of the reign and Ufo of Wu of the Han 
dynasty, were buried in the muds by which he travelled (p. 829), 
and in the palace of hi^i lieir-apparent (pp. 8S1 and 832), They 
may, however, have lieen images of that sovereign, made for 
purposes of which we shall treat in the next chapter. The practice 
of hiding imagt^ with malicious intent is mentiuned in bcxiks clearly 
and often enough to remove all doubts of its actual prevalence in 
times post and present. An author of the foiu'teenth ccntuiy, for 
instance, wrote the following lines j 

“ ^rhe people, l:cing so ignotunt, are often beguiled by sorcerous 
“ wu. The authorities severely interdict their practices, but nothing 
* can check them. There lived a well-to-do himily on the seashore, 
'not accustomed to believe in male and feniiJe wu; therefore, 

‘ when once they had a house built, awn told the carpenter to 
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^ make a human imog'S of wrooii and put jt mthiti a plUiir; and 
** when the members of the family, after having suffered for some 
■"years from sickuesSj oonsultflcl that wu, be deeUired thut there 

* must bo some ■'thing in subjection hidden in the pillar; they 

* made an opening in it, and actually faund the thing, But on their 

* milking enc^uiries ol the eurjieiiterj the latter conteased what the 
" w u had ordered him to do. The family inforomd the magistrates, 
"and the wu was puniabed, This event was the origin ot the 
"general prohibition which Ho Tsz^-ching, the prefect of that 
^ district, issued at that time against heterodox sacTiffees and male 
" and female w u” h 

The paJi ^ also relates such sopcerous tricks. * In IW- 
■ old wen (in Shantung), the great-grandson of the Secrctaiy to the 
" Ihmnl Kao Nien-tung, a siu-ts'ai of the highest class, has himself 
" told me, that in his youth, when he had emptied the nmrrlage- 
" goblet, he got a head-iiche and suddenly sank down to the ground 

* in a swoon, uncoiiscions of men and things around hifn. Some 
“ days afterwards he fretjuently heard a voice by his ears, uttering 
"sounds like leh-leh, and when another period of days had paseeil 
“ away, be saw an apparition like a baby, u little more tban one 

* foot" high. From that tlay he grew* weak and cmaeiated, finally 
“ being unable to rise from his bed. Convinced that he was under 
“the iiitluence of sorcery, his fsmily called a magician, but the 
“ atlempts of this man to expel the spectre were of no avail. They 
“ now secretly concealed a sword at the head of his bed, and from 
" that moment, wlicncver he awoke, he saw the child flee hastily 
■from there, and diaappenir under a \vDQden bench. They placed a 
“copper baain with water under the latterj and one day at noon 
" the patient, on waking up from his slumber and seeing the child 

* come, brandished the sword so well tliat it tumbled into the water 
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* with ft grating noLie. Tbc fmnily now foimd h wooden image of 
“A child in the biiAin, in red clothes, with a red cord arotind its 

neck, fit which it pulled with both its hund aa if to fitranglc itnelf. 
*Thej destroyed this image by fire, and thus jUil an end to that 
** sorcery. Subsequently they were told that a workman in the village 
“ had died ou the same day. The truth waa, that when the gmduato 

* TnAjried and settled in the house of his wife's family as an adopted 
‘^son-in^kw, hia wife's father had the roof repaired, on w hich omiaion 

* that worfcaiHij, because something which he demanded wats refused 
“him, had perforaied that yon-mei sorcery- but os ?oon as it wiia 
“ bftfHcd, be himself lost his life'" h 

It is therefore a strict necessity for any one who has a house 
built to keep himself on good terms with hia niiisous and ciirpentera, 
and to offer them a hoimteous meal from time to limoj for sliould 
any of them insert a little puppet of wood or litnc somewhare into 
a wall, or under the door, or in the ridge-beam, apparitions will 
became frequent, and crowds of spectres of all sorts, vanishing as 
soon as seen, will keep the inmates in esanstant aJoriu by their 
moaning and whistling. Such black magic becomes more effectuaJ 
should the perpetmtor use a frtigment of a human bone for the 
piirposfl! indeed, few things are animated so thoroughly as Ihe^ 
rcmaiuB of a human bcaly, A soul-tablet openites very ediciiciously 
also, or a fragment of it, easily snatched out of some public repo¬ 
sitory for such animated things tllouk 1, p. 10a8). But souls of 
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aniruRls too can become specti'cs^ and therefore a Ijone of n cat, 
do{i, goose or fowl may serve the parpose equally well. 

Thus wives atid concubines may by means of objecU of sorcciy 
always agreeably breiilt the luunoloTty of thoir rlreary l>uckroom 
lives, and at the same time satisfy tlicir mutLial anim^isJty and 
jealou^. *Sa Pei of Wu-kimg was prefect of Ch^n-kbiu in the 
^T'icn pao period (A.D, 743—7S11)* Hia daughter ivas innrried 
to n mcml>er of the Li clan, who, lAvishing his favours on u 
“ female slave, did not live on the best temis of love and aSbotiou 
" with Sn Pci's daughter. Then that slave asked a sorcerer to eser- 

* CISC upon this woman bis black arts by means of souls in siib- 
‘j'ection. They burietl a eburm in the dung-bill of Id's dwelling, 

* and knitted seven multicoloured puppets, somewhat more than 
^ one c b'i h in size, which they concealed in a hole of the eastern 
“ wall, covering the opening mXh clay, so that nobody knew it 

* Thus some years posBetl away, when that slave woman of la died, 

* no that Su P’eiV daughter remained alone in the dwelling] but 
** when four or five years more hud elapsed, the sorcery work^, and 
‘ the multicoloured women came forth and haunted tJie dwelling, in 
“ consetj lienee of which the Jody Su fell sick and became eitromely 
‘ill. Nobody could guess the cause, Li's slave being dead ^ 

^ Another year passed, in tbs course of which magiciims were 
‘ invited over and over agu?];i to come and stop the evil hy means 
^ of spells; they ovme with everything necessary, but could not 
" master it So they watched for the re-appearance of those spirits 
^ and assailed them with several dozen men on all sides, to seize 
^ them. Thpy caught one, which they found to bo possessed of a 
‘ complete body with eyebrows and eyes. It wringled incessantly 
‘ in their hands, and on being helabonrcd with their swords its 
“ blocHl. flowed on tlie ground* They thou burned if on a ‘ pilo 
‘ of firewcxid. The other !jpirils appeared in the hnrniag-pl^e. 
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‘ wmWng and crying, either in the nir or on the gronmi. And when 
- die iucinefation wns completed, they caneil in the house a lite- 

* ness of a person, and appeared next day in white drcas to howl 
“for several days. 

* In half a year the inmates caught successively six puppets 
“ more, and burned them. One on being caught escapei,!, and as 
^they pursued it. it suddenly entered the dutig-hiU. Su then with 

* more tlmn a hundnod men excavated the duiig*hni to a depth ot 
aescu or eight ch'ih* and they found a cliann of pcncb-wood 

“bearing iiu inscription in red, stilJ legible; slave', thus it 
ran, in order to bewitch the daughter of the Su family w'itb 
spectres in subjection, makes seven imnutn images; they are on 
the cast, above a pendi, in an earth liaskot; after nine years they 
“must do their work*. fcVdWing this hint, tJiey broke down the 
’•wall and discovered a last puppet, on winch Su Feia daughter 

* suffered no farther harm" K 

Such simple sorcery' is a constant lurking daoger,, ngaiuat tvhich every 
honest man has always to be on the alert. Wise parents, who marry 
a eoti and want a new quilt for his nuptial bed, can hardly dispense 
\rith the precaution of inviting the maker of it a few' times to 
dinner and paying 1dm on additional fee. for should this man 
conceal two |ja^.r puppets of very diminutive size mthin the cotton, 
or twist two bits of flock into something like human forms, discord 
is certain to arise l>etwcen the young couple from the very first 
moment they share the bed. Great iarm may ois«j be inflicted by 
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Ijutting olijectsj or chj^ict«ri9 and signs expressing evil^ into an 
enemy 3 lamily-gnive; indemJ, the felicity of the soul wKiob dwells 
therein being tbua dustroyeil, it will no longer protect and bless 
its offsprings and tnay even henceforth injure their prosperity. That 
the legislntor takes this view, is crident from the fact that he has 
inserteil the following lines among the uommentaries on the Tirtide 
which treats of sorcery by means of yen-mei, charms, and spells 
(p, 904) t ‘ Whoever, chcrifihing a grudge, clandestinely puts n stake 
“of peach-wood into the ancestral grave of another, with intent to 
“frustrate the fung-shul of the same, shall he'punished as if he 
“ had used spectres in sabjection, written chnrnis, or spells, with Intent 
" to render othera ill or miaenible, that is to say, two degrees less 
* severely than the law would demand if he had planned a murder and 
" begun to execute the crime, yet without inflicting any wounds — 
“ viz. with banishment for two years. Sentence pulsed in Chebkiang, 
“in the 22nd year of the Kia khing period (A* 1817)” 

Such malpmctices are by uu means modem, for we have given 
our readers on page 1030 of Rook 1 an excerpt from one of the 
Standard Histories, telling of the grave of an Imperial coucufame in 
the sixth century of our era, in which a waxen goose and other 
things were secretly buried, in order to, further her own eon’s in- 
terests to the detriment of those of the emperor. 
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CHAPTER V, 


tmiKK VOKtlA UF !)O^EIlT. 

If iL La poasibb to hiirni a person by meana of souls and spinta. It 
inny 1^ puBsible also to barm bim by mcana of bu own aoul^ that 
13 to by Temoviog it from his Iwrfly. 

We hflvtj, indeed, read in the Code of laws (see p. 871) ot 

miaoreants stealing the vital breath or soul out of men, in order to 
employ these tu evil-doing; but no dotnila of sueb soul-lhefts are 
given there. There need not, however, be any myattiry about tbe 
coDseqiiencca of such thefts, ainco wc have described in u spednl 
chapter (pp. D0 the ills which the absence of hia soul causes 
to a living man. That chapter has given ua two stories of men 
who, witliout any intent to do ham, e^lraeted aoula out of women 
by meaua of evocation, connected with the use of magical charms. 

And on |Kige SIS we have read of a Taoist, trying witli the aid of 

a spell and a hook to draw' the soul and life out of no enemy, this 
criminal work being frustrated merely by the circumstance that his 
victim possitssed perfect command of his nervous systora. The con¬ 
clusion may then be drawn, that China possesses soul-thieves pur¬ 
suing an object other tlnar that of the sorccrera treated in Chapter JTl, 
who want '‘souls in subjection” afi instruments. It can hnrilly bo 
doubted that those thieves too do their work maiuly by meanfl of 
dmmu and spells. To the^ conclusion we are led by the following 
narrative: 

In Kwangsi people trust and respect * spectre-masters'. There 
‘ were two men there, members of the tribes Cli*en and Lai, who 

* could catch lives, to pot them in the place of those of dying men. 
'TamilL bs with patients frequently engaged them. When one come, 
■he covered a cup of water with paper, and Kuspended it upside 
' down over the bed of the patient' on tba next day he come 
' back to see idm, and if no water had trickled out all that time, 
■ he declared that help was pc^ible. Or he took n cock, atuck a 

* clean knife seven or eight inches long into its throat, and held 
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"" the bird before tbe suppressing hfs own respinUiou und 

"reciting spells; Eind if uft^r the spells no hlood had trickled out 
of* the bill oT tlie cock, he likewise deekred that help might be 

* afforded; he then drew the knife out of the cock* and liirew it 
" upon the ground, and the bird flew nwAj us before. Hut if a drop 
“ of the water or the blood had trickled down, he twk his depLirtnre, 
" unable to help. 

If a cure wua possible, he put up an altar, and suspended there 
'‘some dozens of iHunted portraits of shen and kweij then the 
‘ spectrcMuaster, dressed like a woman, stepped a kang dance and 
“ uttered spells to the aound of a gong and a drum. And when 
'' the night had come, he made a lantern of oiled paper, and in the 
"open country cidled u soul (hwun) with an indistinct voii^. Then 
“ the soul of a soundly sleeping neighbour obeyed his call audcauie^ 
' the spectre-master eompelleil it to take the hmtern in hand and 
go away, and if then be congratulated the family, the patient 

* recovered, wiiile the man who had taken tlin lantern in hand diutl. 
“There was, however, a way to neutmlke the effects of such work, 
“ consisting in this, that whoBoever heard ills gong and drum in 
“ the night, placed himself with both bis feet on the ground ; do 
“ harm then occurred to him. In this w'ay Ch'en and Lai became 
" rich. The liidl in their house was gradually converted into a 
■ pilch-dark place, where they sacrificed to a very large number of 
“ images of kwei and s he n h 
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* Tbe wife of my (iither*:? yodnger brother fell iU^ and invited tlio 
“ tipectre-mcister Lai to see her. With a sword in his hand ho tried 

* to seize the spectre, and in the room a beast like u large bat crept 
vmder her beiL Ijai there attaeke<l it with the clnitucter 'thunder^ 

* written in his pKilm^ but the lire dashed out of his hand in tho 

* wrong direction and scorched bis beard, lie flew into ci psiasion, 
‘ordered t'^ung oil to be boiled in ii jam, and wrote a charm, which 

* he burned; and after he had stirred the oil in the pan with his 
*lmTuI, the spectre was heard under the bed suing for pardon with 
“a chirping voice. After a while it (iocume silent^ and the wotuun 

* ivas restored to b®iUh. 

" One day, when spectre-raaatcr Ch'en was calling upon n aonl 
‘ on behalf of a family, lie S 5 \w a girl in blue clothes slowly up- 
" proflch. Looking at her attentively, he recognized his own daughter, 
“who came to take the lantern iu hand. Greatly startled he flung 
‘the light to the ground, slapped her on the back, and hurried 

■ home to look at his daughter, who just awoke from her sleep 

* with 11 shudder, saying: '1 came because 1 dreamt you ware cal ling 

* ule^ And the blue linen gowti she wore bore tho greasy raarks 

* of hia hand, 

‘‘ In Kweblin, the prefect Wei had n daughter lying dangerously 
■ill. liia wife invit^ Ch^en to coma and sec her, and Ch'cn 

“demanded a hundred coins; but the prefect, a severe man, hud 

“him arrested, Hogged with sticks, iind aeut to g^iol; yet tho 

“spectre-maator smiled, and said: Miowiare of remorse for the 

“ blows Itiflicted on meWhile they flogged the spectre-master, the 
“daughter suddenly cried from her bed: ^Ch^'en orders two spectres 
“ to flog my buttocks with atieks; they are putting rac in gaol - 
“The affrighted wife forthwith demanded that he should lie act free; 

■ she promised him double pay, but Ch^en said t ^ While at work 

■ I have beeu scMiired hy evil spirits; tiiy best eflorts wQl now be 
■powerless'. And the girl died'^ ^ 
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Vot other muitis are mentioned in Cliimi of depriving n living 
lUiiii of hii bouL We have seen on pp. 108 ieq. that a aonl, while 
outside a man when he ia aleeping, tnay be sorceronsly prevented 
from returning into him by meana of sacrificial articles placed beside 
hia bed; thinliing this ia a fijncml otfering, the soul will then 
believe the man to be dead, and go elsewhere, thus causing death 
aetunlly to follow* The tiUino ofiect may, according to many, be reached 
by pniuting or blackening a sleeping miin’s face, whereby the wandering 
aoul will fail to lecoguize him on returning. 

Our chaptons cannot, of course, make any pretence to depict 
the whale field of Chinese aorccry* The domain of Auiniism indeed 
enteuaive enough to allow of the invention of sorcarous tricks 
and practices in indefinite numbers. There also exists sorcery in 
wbinb no animistic element appears visibly, so that it is doubtful 
whether it falls within the compass of unr work. Such is for 
iualance black intigic exerted directly upon the victim, his image, 
mime, or horoscope, either by meune of charms or spells, or by 
ill-tTcatment of ajiy kind. 

The reader knows that charms and spells used for letting loose 
malicious spectres upon men, are commands, formuiao imposing 
obedience* Their use consequently implies on implicit belief in the 
power nnd efficacy of words w^ritton or spoken. Felicitations, curaea, 
and words in general arouse thoughts of realities, and thoughts 
may be strong enough to oonvimoj simple minds that' tho roalltlcs 
are present. Words therefore ettbetnate ivhat they express; they do 
nut merely represent realities, but are the reeditics them selves. This 
principle has been illustrated in this work by various customs and 
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usages ^ it h II prinripal fbclor in Cliincae exorciaiug and rtjligious 
magic, and will as such coma to the furegroiincl in particular in 
Cha|jlor XTI of iho next Part of this JJooki nnd regulaurly later on* 

Hence it necessarily fuHows, that a^pclla iind cltafLUii which express 
evil amply sullGce for tho parforiitaDcc of sorcciy, and no aiixilhuy 
or intermediarv spectres are wamted, Cliiirms anrl spells were, in 
fact, (sec pp. fi29 and B32) used ogainat Wn of the Han dvrinsty^ 
and it therefowi seems admissible that they were itislnimonts of 
^>Ticei7 in much earlier tiinea, considering ^ thiit we find them 
in use among peoples in very low stages of civilisation. That the 
penal laws of China have for many ceuturies allachfiil to their use 
tho same punishments iih to the use of "ajicctrca in subjection**, we 
litive seen from tho article translated on piigo llUd. 

Charms and spells for purposes of sorceiy, whether they convey 
orders to tlio spectres, or express the birm 'wliich is to be infliettiJ, 
generally do bo in oecult forms or terms, into the pjirtieulars of 
which, owing to the want uf data, we cannot enfer^ They nmv, 
however, have the simplest form imaginable: a shred of paper, 
for instance, inscribed with the character ^ or ^ *to kill”, and 
hidden in the clothes of somebody, even in those which he does 
not wear, may suftioe to kiU him and all hia Gimily. Character 
eKpresamg disease or any evil whatever, limy Ik; concealed in an 
€ncmy*s house, nay, even a scniwl of strokes and dots may harm 
him and his family, liecause perchance something resembling a letter 
may be formed therein. A character repiminting a spectre may render 
a roan s house a prey to any devil desired, es[>ecially if tbo sorcerer 
enhnneea its operation by menna uf spells. The written name of 
an insect may make his dw'elling the haunt of vermin, or'nt every' 
meal ruin the appetite of the fiimily by suddenly producing in the 
bowls nnd dishes cockroaches, centipedes, or Uce, In short, sorc?ery 
here has the widest scope; everything inniginahle may find a place 
in it. We have seen in this work so many symbolic repreaen- 

tatiDDs of felicity actually producing felicity in the opinion of the 

Chineae, that we cannot but allow that representations of evil, 
however fnmt or fantastic they be, ought to be believed by them to 
produce evil; and all such repriacntations may he classed by us in 
the long list of sorcerotia ftharma. 

Charms and spelb may also aervo rognea to Ijenumb the senses 

of others, so as to cause them to fall into traps and snares. So 

1 Sin lha inflex of Book I, Ctiaraatarji unij Words, 
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firmly do the Ciiiat'so Ijcljeifo m tfio reality of such clang&ni that llic 
Code of contains a notice, tq this ellecLi * There exists n 

* murdemiis, dctcsLnble mliblc whu iise cliEirrns and spclb, herbs 
*' or food to docoy boys and girls, in order to dismeuibcr them, or 

* to roust or rob tfieir brains and marrow. Such ptjople must he 

* traced and iirreste^l by the district magistrates, arruigned, and 
pnnished. Should nny of the^ authorities fall short in discovering 

* them, they sluill he degraded two stops ^in Llic reeard of merits 
^ in the liourd of Civil Office)” K 

It Ib Lutoresting to read also in Chinese books, that harm may be 
wrought upon ii victim by pronounoingovtl over chanictcnj expressing 
the year, nxjuth, day, and hour of his birth, imd that tliis cir- 
cumstfince is made use of by sorcerers to fitseinate" those who!je 
life Uioy vraht to ^pluok out”, nr whose soul they wont to rob 
(see pp* 872, 875, 905), Those characters uro eight in numlrer, 
forming four blnomiums from the sexugejiary cycles (Book I, p, 108) 
used for counting years, dayl, months and hours, 'rhny constitute 
the hoToacopc of the man, which determines his fate for everi 
therefore to injure this horoscope is to Injure hia fate. To write them 
down and inscribe imprecations across, or pronounco car^ and 
flpclls on them, or harm them in any other way, b to apply 
crutJIy the ethnic law of assoemtiun and identification of represon* 
tutioiiB wiLli their reulitieB, In Amoy a common trick also is to 
paste li shred of paper, bearing those birth-dates as well os the name 
of the victim, upon the bell of soinc temple, because every peal 
when the bell is rung w'ill then shake and stir his person and 
fortunes most tremendously. 

Fortunately there ate many people against whom sorcery in 
whatever fonn, and in this form in particular, is powerksa. These 
are they whose four natal biuomiums are, according to almanacks 
or soothsayers, nr even m aplte of those Ixmks and men,, all of first- 
rate quality; of theae children of fortune the eight ehumeters are 
"heavy”\ thus forming a natura] destiny which is as good iia an 
imprcgnablo stronghold defying all attacks^ But woe to those W'hose 
night characters arc “light” these are they whom soretTcra victiiiike.. 

' >E.E Pn. 

fit. 
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Pcriwns who become silly of idiol^ uitj comuiooly looked upoti hd 
victims of hopccjous uttiicL made upon their liofoecopes, 

Everyboiiy in Amoy occosionHlIy bns to jjbicc his horoscopo in 
the bands of sooth sii,yerB, chronotimnccrs lind gcomaiiooh^ for I he 
purpe^e of nllowin^' them to derive predictions Srotn it with 
regard to its owneris tite, fortuiiesj and chimcts of saccesi in hift 
enterprises. No wonder therefore that tliose pmfcsiiors of ikscuU jirta 
lie under constant suspicion of sorcery, or at least of betraying for 
money horcecopes to those w'ho want them for works of iniquity. 
No wonder also that every man nf cunning' and prudence seeks 
protection by a most careful conoealment of the two charocters 
which denote the hour of lus birth; the other sb define hia birth 
with less precision, and therefore are not bo dangerous to his fate 
in ninliciouB hands. The objection to divulging natal hours is so 
groat, that in written prayers addressed to gud.s and DLiicestoiB at 
sacrihce&i in which the offerers, in order to obey estubliBhod custom, 
are wont to describe themiiiclveg with some precision, they only ‘ 
inscribe the year, month and day of iheir birth, replacing the 
horary diameters by the neulml term ‘auspicious hour" 

Charms and spells may also indict every sort of harm on a 
victim if they are made to work upon something representing his 
body. The reader remembers that we have demonstrated (pp, 330 
^77-) how' closely the Chinese arre wont to associate lieinga with 
their liken eases. They then uro perfectly aware that it is possible to 
harm a man by maltreating or cursing an image of hLaj he will 
then suffer everything which the image suffers, espechilly if the 
identity between both is intensified by writing on the image the 
name and horoscope of the ruan. This metlioil, according to fny 
native inforinnnU, is extensively practised. In Amoy the images used 
for the purpose are mostly very roughly made of two bitro boo spl in tern 
fastened together crereswise, on one side of which is pasted some 
tiaper supposed to represent a human body* Tliey are not larger 
than a hand, and those of men are distinguished from those of 
women by two shreds of jaiper, aiid to be boots. They are ciilled 
toe eta ^nubstitutca or surrogates of a person**, und may be had, 
for a cash or so a piece, in every shop where paper nrticles are 
made and sold for aaeriffee to the dead and the gods, for they are 
also burnt as slaves for the dead in the other world. In pajticulnr 
they aro user! for exorcising pmcrices und religious magic, to be 
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(leacrlbed by us afterwiuda, ^Jivcn a few straws, bjund together 
crx>ji3wtse, suffice for sorceroua ends, five idedtity of a [leriscui with 
bis surrogate being uot nearly bo much established by its form 
as by hifl name and boroBCOpt.^, nltachisd to it on [jopcr 

Menfolk geuendly assert that this form of bkek nrt is cspecklly 
practised by the fair sex. Hatred of tyranoous husbands| inufuid 
jealousy of wives anti concubines, aroused by a [airtiul dkiribution 
of sexual and other favours by the com man husband; domcBtic 
quarrels and animosities of all sorts, from which no home in China 
is exempt, are things which easily convert female apart men ts into 
nurseries of oecult Iniquity. Besmearing the ‘substitute" of a rival 
with faeces, or throwing It Into the privy, in order to infect herself 
with a foul smell whieli may turn the husl>undk affection into 
averBion, is there the order of the day, and so. is bujrhil of subati- 
tutes, or thrashing them amidst loud cureee and maledictions, female 
slaves showing special ingenuity in such refined malpractices. 

The use of 'surrogates*" also has the advantage of enabling aoree- 
rers and sorocresscs to hurt their victims in wbutever ports of their 
bodies they de&Ire. If the puppet's eyes arc pierced with a nail, 
pin or needle, and at the iiame time the proper s|>sil or curse is 
pronounced, the victim may become blind, especially if the pricking 
object is not removed; a pin in the belly muy produce colic; in 
tbo heart it may entail death; the more pricks, and the louder the 
spells, the more certain is the effect. In this W'ay poor ^loon'iii' 
the-west wub treated (p. 876). Surrogates are often thrown away 
in busy streets, in order that Lhe crowd may trample tliem; but he 
whose eyes fall upon one lb sure to tum aside, and will spit upon . 
it to annul its cffbht^. In all cases, Buch sort^ry is niore effectual 
if the tjonnexiou of the aurrognle with the “object" is inteusiJied 
by piiBsing it beforehand over him, or hiding it in his clothes for 
a time, or under his chair or lied. 

In Amoy it is said to be fiir from unusual to bring “objects” 
by menus of puppets of sorcery witliin the grip of spirits of low 
rank in the service of the God of Wails and Muds or tjf the 
Eastern Mountain; indcul, these gods are the judges of human aoub, 
who often order their underlings to extract souls out of living men 
nnri draw them before their tribunals* When a man deems himself 

1 (t U tiaar tliat tliu tiw of ptippate aV Hortnjry thiii inacrEbed twU of> the 
saititi printiplD wliScK underlica Lho im of sciu^tnlilelB lor Ui? iJtol. bang 

Ukowiae (iKsuiiiliitod with IniliTiJunH bDcnuEO tvear itieir nuniiBif. dat« of birib 
ami death, (vnd other pnrticuLiii'a dwcii^iUvo of their perjtqnt 
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wrong(xl by rtnotber^ he iwiiy siiL-cessfitliy hide h pumper siil> 9 titute 
of hira eloso by the uimge of a liirtor in the temple of one of IIlukc 
gods, at iJio saiUe time enjoiniag on that being by mv^ns of im- 
[ireci^iott with ii aacritice of sumo toud o/ duintiea, to lu^eat the 
soul of iho wrongniiier, in onlcr tlnit this iimy suffer before the liivitie 
ji^dge just the aunio terrifab torture which terrestiiui meindarius 
ore wont to inllict on men whom they arrEign. In ihii temple of 
the Eastern Monnbiin is n large cylinder of wood^ which^ revolving 
[H^rpendjculaiiy on iin axis, lifts the ^oula of women who in 
tbo state of coiUummatian by ehildbirth, out of a tank of blocMl 
in which they nhide in hell to exphite that snvte* WomEn do not 
shrink from throwing siiInstitutes of rueiiilR^ru of thdr ses under 
this instrument of salvntiou^ in order that thes^ women may die 
in ehiidl>ed and be plunged into that tank. 

rhe method of causing injury by means of images apparently 
is old. We have road of puppets in the account of the great k ii 
lOEidcnt of the Uan dynuaty, which may have been *spcctreH 
in subjection*', though the po^ihility is not eiclnded that they 
vverc “ fiubstitntes*' of Wua own august jjcrson buried in the 
ground, cither to cause symprilheticiiUy im demth iind baring or in 
order to receive his soul-snbstance on his passing by, and thus 
become fit for being operated on successfully. It is a fact that in 
the historifisLl account of a gimilar event in A,D* 453, upon which 
wo li/ive touched on pjtge 1408 of Hook I, it is explicitly staled 
that the puppets used were images of tho emperor. That account 
is of sufficient interest to be related in its etuircty: 

“ There Was a fetniile wu, Yen Tao-yuh by name, who pretended 
“to have coriiuinnicfttion with spiritujd infiueiiAes and beings (liag)v 
“ and to possess the faculty of having in her employ spectral beings" b 
Heing introduced to m imfwrial princess by hqr slave woman 
Wang Ying-wu\ she gained the favour of SliJio the crown-prijicij, 
and of Siun *, the second prince, ""who respectfully employed her 
“ and called her Celestial Master; nnd after her directions they made 
“ wu-Lst k n, and made an image of the emperor, consisting of a 
puppet of jade, which they buried in front of the Ban-ohahg haH" \ 

' -A ® ^ 5a W . g w MS . 31« ® .1 ife- 
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Those pririees iiitleetl were cuJisdoiiB of ruiiJiy offences, wLteii they 
ftmred their father might discover and pamsh, Wang Ying-wa was 
their accomplice, together with Ch'en Tieji-liiug a male shive of 
the princess, brought up by Wang Ying-wu and uaetl by her for the 
satisfaction of her sciuoj appetites. Y'et a fourth in the sorcery plot 
was the eunuch Khing KwoU The princess lutppened to die, aud 
Wang Yiag*vrii was thercupsn given by the crown-prince os a 
ooDCubine to one of his officers, named Cb^en flwai’juen % who 
discovered her secret relation with Ch*en T'ien-hiug. On his request 
the crown-prince put this sliive to death. Tiiis execution tillod Khing 
Kwoh with fears, it being well known that Jio tiro was one uf 
Wong Ying-wu’a intimaLe fricntls; hence, tij hi vo himself, he revealetl 
the sorcery to the emperor. This oiicurred in the seventh month 
of the year 452. 

TJie Son of Heaven had Ying-wu arrefiled* Her dwelling was 
searched, and this led to the difecovery of a grait many pitpers 
from Shao and Siiin, aD rchiting to spells and \vu-ist ku; al^ the 
buried image was found. Tau-yuh managed to 06 ca[>e, and wus 
sought in vain, oven in the provincoa. The two princes did not 
even try to purge themselves of thoir guilt, and at ouco made open 
confession. The younger one took tho missing wotnaii with him to 
the river-port of the capital, and from there into the northern 
army, under disguise of a iluddlilst nun, and he even ventuiod to 
return with her to the capital in the second month of next year. 

But all this iniquity was betniyed to th§ emperor by two female 
slaves. He divested Shao of his dignity of heir-apparent, and ordertd 
Sinn to commit suicide. These sentenceu were a signal for these 
princes to try a coup d‘iiat^ In the early morning, while the 
guards were still sleeping, Shao made an onset on Ike Palaoe, and 
hiB partisan Chang Ch'ao-chi' killed the emperor, cutting off his 
five fingers. Several grandees |Vere slain; Shoo placed himself on 
the throne, and adopted the style of reign T'ai cli^u* or ^tlie 
very first begilining’suggested to him by Tao-yuh, 

But the third imperial prince, lawful successor in conscqucnco 
of the depofiition of the eldest and the cun deni naliuii of the 
second, raised a large jxjwer in the provinces. After a short campaign 
and II naval struggle on the Yang^tfiZiC, his troops conquered the 
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cn]ntul, whicJi wajs bj means of twenty-two diiys uf grcut 

bloodabed. Shun, foimd in o well in the lurgcnal, was decapitfltedj 
Sinn tJticapoJ on liorsehuck from the oitVj bnt hud to surrender 
to the (joneml of the victorious army, who beheaded him* Their 
wives^ coneubiQOS uiiJ children were put to death or cumiKtHed tu 
euniniit siiicide. The heivd^ of the princes w'ore exposed on stiikes^ 
ami afterwards thrown into the Yung-tszS together with their bodies. 
Iheir factiozi was exterminated; Chang Ch‘ao-clii*a bod^ was imrtlv 
devoured by the soldiers, |mrtlj burned (see p. 3(>0), Shao, com¬ 
pelled to betray the place where he had hidden the imperial seals, 
said they were in the abode of Yen Tnoyiah. This entailed new 
searches fnr her and for Wtmg Ying-wu; they were discovtiretl, and 
pnhlicly flogged to death; their corpses were burned, and the ashes 
atrewe<i in the Yang-tszO ^ 

Iho principle that images are physicalty connected with that which 
they represent is stated without reservation in the practice of sor- 
ceiy, 1 eopie have told me with the utmost seriousness that ahipowners 
and merchants are not seldom ruined by enemies furtively drawing 
the fainl oullines of a junk somewhere at the entrance of their 
houses with the how pointing to the streot; their ships then sail 
out, hut do not return. In ono of the celebrated tales of F*u Sung' 
ling we read; 

*A man in Shansi, whose names 1 have forgotten, a memher uf 

* the White Lotus sect and u disciple of Sii Unng-ju *, misled the 
“ inaoues by heterodox doctrines, and many who wished to learn 

his magic worBhip[>ed him us tkcjj master. One day having to 
“ depart, he placiied it hasin m the main apartment of his house, 

" and covered it with another basin, telling his disciple to sit down 
*■ by it and watch it, without, however, lifting up the cover to 
“ But after his departure the disciple did what had been for- 

* bidden him, and saw that thersp was clean water In the basin 
" and u sliip of plujtefl straw Hoating on it, fully rlggtd with sails 

and masts, Illq curiosity induced him to take it up with his 
fingers, but it was I'apdsed thereby; he set it up in its former 
|xi3ition, and put the cover over it, when suddenly his master 
Came Ijack. *Tf\hy liave you disobeyed me?’ he angrily cxclaimcHL 
rile disciple retorted he Jiad done nothing, hut the master said: 

t Huiihi of itio SiiTiR Dyniihiy, cli, ooi; tiktory uf tin) Eoath, cli. t4. 

^ - 4 I'abvUiout tisQilor of ihd wfii> qkruiuoJ ilignity inSIjnntun^ 

In thu pwitkl of Ihfl doiviifltli of the ftliiijiayinigtiy. See my jj^tiiria nijiTn mut ttdiffiouB 
t'vj lecuUna in Chirm, pp, i67 *tr/, 
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you think you am deceive me? My aliip has just now 

* capsized at sea*"*. 

There is standard history to prove that the Chinese even deem 
it possible to destroy conjugal affection by operating on eniblems 
thereof painted or drawn. In the History of the Kin Dynasty wo 
read the following incident, which occurred in A.l). 1209; ‘The 

* hitc emperor (Chang Tsung •) had had his spwial favourites, of 

* whom the lady Li (his principal concubine) was jealous. She tbld 

* a female w u, named Li 'fing-nu, to moke a human image of paper 

* and wood, and a ciiann representing a couple of mandarin ducks 

* (which are in China symbols of conjugal attachment, see Book I, 
“p. 471), and to direct ‘spectres in subjection" to use these, 

* in order to cut short the line of the imperiid progeny with those 

* things. As nobody could fully explain what evil she had done, 
‘ the emperor, as soon as the matter had transpired, ordered a 
‘ high otKcer to submit her to an interre^tion, and on her 
‘confessing everything, commissioned high ministers to examine 
‘ her; and as these grandees obtuine<! no other results, the judges 
‘ pronounced her worthy of death in accordance with the laws, 
‘demanding, however, that she should be reprieved on account of 
‘ her having for so long a time l>cstowcd care on the bte sovereign. 
‘ But now imperial princes and utfioers came forward with a 
‘ memorial demanding that the emperor should definitely onler her 

* to pul an end to herself" Her mother, crazed with age, was 
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put to ileutli; her two bmthera, high grrmdt^, were divested of all 
their diguitiea nnd haoisIieJy and some occcimpUces of high niuk 
were ngornusly piinLibed or ex I’d! ted. 

Not only iiJceiiessea, names and horoscopes may eerve for iiiSietmt^ 
sorcery, but also |iflTts of the body and clothing of the * object 
Thb shows that either the connexion hetween such things and the 
individuiil himself is not deemed to be broken, or n portion of the 
latter is identified or associated with hini, sinccj like his. image, name 
or honosTOjie, it culls np thoughts of him, or such a portion is deemed 
to Contain n part of his sonl. We know that fragments of a dead 
nnin contain substance of his aoul| why then should this mot be 
the case with fmgments of n living nmn? 

Hairs, nail-clippings, even droppings, are etbeient iiistruments of 
sorcerj, as well ns old shoes and garments, ijneue-threads, buttuns, 
etc,; caning or burning, itnprecnling or chanting spells over such 
things may render the fortiicr owner ill or tmlmppy, or may oven kill 
him. Hence it passes for prndemee not to give cast-off garments to 
paupers or beggars. Such sorcery is no doubt performed in China 
on a extensive scale. Ch'en Tsang-khi in the eighth century advisc^d 
tliut *hiur af a ninaway person should be token and kid out 
crosswise on the woef of a loom ; he will then get so confused 
that he will not know where to go” By application of the same 
principle, injuiy may he indicted upon cattle, dogs and cats of an 
(meEisy, and may make those iU, stubborn or mad, nay oven his 
lifeless pobscssions may in this way be spoiled or destrovoil. We 
rtiud of a wn in the district of Teng-chUng, which form.s u 
Sumg-jang (Hupeh pr.}, who (Xiuld spoil the brew ot 
Bpirit-cl is tillers by sorcery, and therefore was feared 'and respected 

* by all wineshop-keepers. In every spring and autumn he visited 

* their simps to collect gifts, and they givve him 20,0(10 coma 
in each at the floiiEen shops which were there, and for this 

" IJny they enjoyofl peace the w^hole year round. Once he w as 

* short of money for some reason, and applied to a well-to-do 
‘ distiller for some additional pay, but was put off with a scornful 
" rcfnsal. Therefore, on leaving the shop, he boTight ii pint of 
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* liquor, put it into a small vase, and stirred some dung into 
*it; subsequently ho repaired to n copse to puce a Vu dance and 

* mutter spells, and having walked there several times around the 

* muture, he buried it in the ground, and went away. On a sudden 
** the whole row of jars in the distillciy emitted a stench of dung. 

■ A Taoist doctor said: *1 possess a magical art which may remeily 

* this evil, but the liquor already spoiled it is too late to save*. 

* Burning incense, he applied his art, with the result that after 
^ half a day the stench had disappeared” '. 

Our chapters on Chinese sorceiy, though very deficient, have 
mentioned much which has lieen found to occur also iimong other 
peoples of the earth, including not a few at a low stage of civili¬ 
sation. We learn from Sui Yuen that Chinese sorcery also lias traits 
in common with sorcery of non-Chinese people living in Hainan 
isbind. “In Yai-cheu, which belongs to Kwangtung. one half of 

* the inhabitants are Li natives, divided into barbarous Li and 
•civilised Li. Among the fidr sex of this people there are women 

* who keep spectres in subjection, and are able to ixjwitch men by 

* means of spells so well that they die. They {lerfurm their sorcery by 

* getting possession of some hair from the beard or the head of the 

* man who is to be belaboured with spells, or a hit of a penang 

* nut which be has spat out; having put this in a bamboo case, the 
- • sorceress lies down in the night on the top of a hill in a state 

* of nature, her face upwards, working upn it under the stars and 

■ the moon with charms and spells, with the result that the iiian 
“ dies on the seventh day. Not the slightest injury is then to be 
•discovered on his body, which is as supple as cotton. Those 
•hags can bewitch none but Li people; Chinese are beyond their 

* reach. If those injured by their attacks arrest one and take her 
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“ to tlie uiugigtrate, Ihuv JirtJ sure to pass the rope, ^¥llicb they 
“ sling round her neck in order to drag her thither, tfuough a long 
hambtxi, lest she may get near them and bewtttdi tliem. Tliese 
“ hrtgs pretend that, if the (>&riod (of seven days) should elapse 
“ ivithout the sorcety taking effect, they themselves must die. Some 
•among them perform such practices when still young, even 
* before their marriage. The art has been tmuBmitted to them by 
“ their ancestoi^. Their spells arc very octmlt. Such witches may 
beaten to death without betraying each other,. Only s^iircereases 
**of tills kind exist, and no soTcerere, the art being delivered by 
** the women exclusively to their own sex** ^ 


fife^ M ^ A Bi| i® w, Q S' <if‘ 5E, ^ 

a. ^Jiu Sifc. 

^ ^ ^ ■ 




I N D K X 

Ilf thii Ciiinese li^xiks uiied in the prepilration of this 
Voliimii, or nientitmed iti it, apsut from tlionp 
Luentioned in Uonk T pp, ivni jitul 
Piu 1427 9qq. and in the Index nt 
the end of Volume IV. 

Tlwr pwsn lo^ar to liu wliiani partusW* (llinijl thir w,.rk any fnitnil 

i>r ilf Ikifl [■ Chiiciii ctuirii(Mc'4't. 


Oli«u Imu pi klb fuij;. 

.CJiiiji# dll chttu Ailing, (^yrt. 

Cb^ii kiiiii lull mil bill, jji. 
(JtuilKf biuiii k>nfr, Ti^n 

W\ 

Fu'jeji lA ta^iinn luu^ fani;, ?S‘J, 

11 . 

tiiu liilii iiai 510. 

□Ati-alii wnJ ch'wan. 535. 
tliA (in^ fllii, G?l. 

Hitii"-rjin wu hia|[r cliVcu, -lUl, 
Uwou i dlij €03. 

I. 

\ hiuli diLug cli'vr»i], T0l«, 

I iilcn dit 77i. 

li. 

KM alii lair, CIS. 

KhU kinfi', 0311. 

Khi* t^Ad abi rh weu, G}Q. 

Kbulhariili Itlm cLi, 5119. 

Ki wflM. 4^1, 

Eifuij; bin rbij 050. 

Kuiig-iuid iiioff chi, 48L 
&11 kwrii j&ii lioL, 00?. 

Kiiijf ChHi flul'&hj Ig, Q43. 


I jmb US'jud abu, fisu, 

Ku Mr J Cunjj, 70j, 

Ku ktiig ki, 041(1, 

Kwacc! knlb VII ijiiijj dll, 7ii 
K WRii;? iliBujr pni!p kidii, 539. 
Kvd jin riidj- rd ki, (ifiO. 

li. 

iid dfpn fn dii, iOi. 

Lull i kl, OHO. 

.Mib khnh livuS d* 854—flOS. 

Miiiff b diifljDf kl, 7SL 

iltiliTil VBU yfiR luL* #157. 

Njui Lkaiig hi, 51,3. 

NuL-Lnd ki, GOj. 

Nuugveieii jii liWB, 000 

Pi kill fin-. ». Clou ii«n [i( lib 
Pi kill b'idii Hn jriio finp;, 685. 
\*i aim mnn di nrv, 504. 

Pflii i dii, lit 

P«li niiiag an yun, 5J7, 

PtiL irfli Vu. 5111 
Puli^lil b'uan^u, 708. 
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Sl«1ii iJionj:? TOl. 

Slii\ iliili iqih takt BAU, 

Si jiilci, ns. 

Siso kiioti, AV4 

Silt bK, GSS. 

Biu jeut &S7. •■ 

Sun Mun^ luk. 


Tu Tutg Uti »ki Vi, GlS. 

Iwoli ilil jMy nsi) 
l^inihinii ulniii ti'iin^ i(au., 8GS, 

Tim Vuiij^ klkii wult,, 

Tft^MD kin j»n ju Pi klh GiSmt kin 
jK) rosier- 
Tiih i ebl nuj, 
lillt I' kl, m. 

Tilug I kj^ 7&S. 


. Ta'iug tluig Unli In, 71U 
Tull (wan, 4D9- 
Tun^ suit fikiv G37. 
j Tuiig jiu ki, iTJ. 

p \%\ 

Wsiip; Tu ku kin^ kit L Iku ki, 
j W«i i^juig i ki^n tanff* ftttn. 

IVoi jum, STSu- 

VVcin-tiqiS dii kwiu't Bit, 
hum itlii, fill.. 

I Wtt' sell shift, 857, 


Ywib ft tnu pil^ 4T4. 
Yu4't ki skifti;, SOB* 

Tuftit eli*i iltvuli lift, G49. 
Vuug'iiilmi pih, 773. 
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that is is hat a Bfoci* 



^ GOVT, OF INDIA 
Department of Archaedogy 

^ NEW DELHI. 



Plea«e help ns to keep the jKwk 
cleft'Ti and nusving. 










